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BVucation. 
RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. L. 


A. NORGATE, Rector of Foxley, Norfolk, who has 
been engaged in Tuition several Years, receives into his 
house THREE PUPILS (aged Twelve to Eighteen), to Pre- 
pare for the Public Schools or Universities. Terms, including 
all the comforts of home, 80 to 120 guineas. No extras. 
Situation cheerful and healthy, and within three miles of 
railway. 


RIVATE TUITION. — A Married 

Clergyman, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, receives 

a FEW PUPILS to Educate for the Universities or to Pre- 

pare for Holy Orders. His house is large and commodious, 

beautifully situated, standing in its own grounds, 12 miles 
from London. 

Address, “ Rey. R. B.’”’ Church Association, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 


DUCATION with a Clergyman.—A 


Graduate of Cambridge, residing in a quiet and healthy 
locality, experienced and successful in Tuition, receives a 
Limited Number of PUPILS, to prepare them for the Uni- 
versities, Public Schools, Military Colleges, &c. Terms, 1002 
a year, if under sixteen years of age. Considerable Reduc- 
tion in the case of Clergymen's Sons. 

Address, ‘‘The Incumbent,” Flockton Parsonage, 

near Wakefield. 











LADY is desirous of meeting with a 
SITUATION as GOVERNESS, ina Gentleman's Family, 
where the Children are Young. She instructs in the usual 
branches of an English Education, with Music, French, and 
Drawing. Salary not so much an object as a comfortable 

home. 
Address ‘*D. V.” care of Mrs. H. Oliver, Abington-street, 

Northampton. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS for Young 

GENTLEMEN.—A LADY, taventy-nine years of age, 
accustomed to the Management, Tuition, and Preparing 
Young Gentlemen for Masters, having been for the last five 
years in a Preparatory Establishment of the kind, is wishing 
a SITUATION in a Gentleman’s Family, where the grounding 
of a solid Education with the Elementaries of Latin, French, 
and Drawing, are required. 

Address “‘M. 0.” Post-office, Northampton. 


A S COMPANION or GOVERNESS. 

—A LADY is anxious to obtain a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as COMPANION to a Lady, or Invalid Lady, or to Instruct 
Young Children in the usual routine of an English Education, 
with Music, Singing, and the Rudiments of French. She 
has been accustomed to domestic arrangements, and has no 
objection to travel. 

For particulars, address ‘‘ H. P.”’ Post-office, Stilton, 
Huntingdonshire. 


Rve|sy, ETON, HARROW, &c.— 


In a long-established SCHOOL, of high reputation, 
d in a Midland County, Gentlemen’s 
Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the 
Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The Pupils so 
prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. 
Terms, SEVENTY GUINEAS a year. 

For further information address ‘‘ The Rev. A. Z.” Church 

Association, Southampton-street, London. 


T LUCTON SCHOOL (on the line 


now being constructed between Shrewsbury and 
Gloucester) are EXHIBITIONS of Fifty Guineas per annum 
for Four Years, practically confined to the Master’s Boarders. 
For particulars apply to “‘ The Head Master,” Lucton, 
Leominster. 


} ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 

Isle of Man. The Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A., 
F.G.S., Vice-Principal. Receives into the College a Limited 
Number of Boarders at Thirty Guineas per annum, who are 
fully prepared for the Universities, the Army, Navy or 
Mercantile pursuits. Inclusive terms for pupils from foreign 
parts. The College is in a highly salubrious situation near 
Castletown, with secure sea bathing within the grounds. 
There is constant steam communication with the surrounding 
counties. 











very healthily sit 














B OARD and RESIDENCE.—A 
GENTLEMAN of quict domestic habits, desires to 
OBTAIN a HOME, on moderate terms, in a Private Family, 
where he can have a little cheerful society. A Clergyman’s 
Family would be preferred. References given and required. 
Address, with terms, “A. Z. A.” Post-office, Torquay. 


RINCE OF WALES’S BAZAAR; 

or, the Crystal Palace of Regent-street, 207 to 209, and 
COSMORAMA. This beautiful Bazaar, fitted up in a style of 
elegance never before attempted in this or any other country, 
is OPEN DAILY from 10 to 6, and includes every useful and 
fancy article in endless variety, together with a selected 
AVIARY of Native and Foreign Birds, and also a fine 





GALLERY OF PAINTINGS for Sale, by the Old and Modern 
| 


Masters. Admission free. 





Literature, &e. 
O SOLICITORS, SURVEYORS, 


AUCTIONEERS, and the Public generally. — Maps, 
Plans, Law Forms, Fac-similes, Circulars, Book Iilustrations, 
andevéry description of LITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING 
executed at J. ARESTI’S Lithographic Offices, 56, Greek- 
street, Sobo-square, with strict regard to execution, moderate 
charges, and punctuality. Estimates forwarded by return of 
post. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE and CO.., Printers and Publishers, 
16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. The Works are Printed and bound in the 
best manner very greatly under theusual charges ; while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote 
an extensive sale. Authors will SAVE CONSIDERABLY by 
employing Hore and Co. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING. 


—Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufactu- 
rers’ Patterns, Illustrations to Works of Science, Landscapes 
and Portraits, Show Cards, Cireular Letters, &c.; Bankers’ 
Notes and Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and 
Lading, Invoices, Cards, &c.; and every description of 
Engraving and Lithographing, by the first artists and work- 
men, at the lowest current rate of charges. 


WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London Wall, London. 


OOD STATIONERY, 


Carriage Free.—Cream Laid note-paper, small, Is. 9d. 
per ream ; envelopes to match, 2s. 9d. per 1000; full size note 
paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream; the best thick, 6s. per ream; 
adhesive cream laid letter and note size envelopes, with or 
without your own initial, 8s. 6d. per 1,000, 4s. 6d, for 500; 
letter paper, 6s., 8s., 12s., and 14s. per ream ; good foolscap, 
12s. 6d. per ream; prime blotting 25s. per ream; the best 
cartridge paper or brown paper, 30s. per ream. Quill pens, 
4s. per 100. The best black or red wax, 3s. 9d. per pound. 
Steel pens, Is. per gross; Cedar penholders, 6d. per dozen. 


ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoin's-inn, London. 











Hine Arts. 
y FRENCH, of 67, Paternoster-row, 

e London, begs to inform all admirers of Fine Art, 
that specimens may now be seen (on application to himself 
or his Agents) of a splendid Engraving on Steel, copied from 
that Gem Painting of the Dresden Gallery, entitled the 
VENUS of TITIAN, a fine impression of which will be pre- 
sented Gratis to all Subscribers to Payne’s Book of Art, with 
the Galleries of Mtnich, published in Parts, at 2s. 


HE ARTISTS SKETCHING 
COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.] 

E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new SKETCH- 
ING ComPANION for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduced, and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketching 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desired for 


immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer | 


for Colours—-Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its 


shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does | 
Its contents may be varied ac- | 


not occupy a greater space. 
cording to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. Cuirrorp, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hoventon, 
30, Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
Stationers ; 

AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH- 
STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 





WOLFF &SON’S CRETA LAVIS, | 


e@ or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALE, in Cedar, in 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA L-VIS, enabled it to be used the same as 
the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be produced equal 
to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid, the various colours blending together with per- 
fect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, 
and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To 
be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :—Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. cach; eighteen, 10s. ; 
twenty-four, 14s. ; thirty-six, 21s. In sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 
Hyde Park, Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly 
free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a 
Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. The following are the degrees: 
H., HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF., HB., EHB., BB., BBB., 
BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing 
and Counting-house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their 
Purified Lead Pencils to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
the Bank of England, and various other large establishments. 
MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, sPITALFIELDS, 

LONDON, 


Periovdisals, 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
h The Decemsber Part of this popular Journal is now 


ready, price ls. 
ginal articles on 
ITALY AND HER FOREMOST MEN. 
THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. By Miss Wixnarp. 
THE LATEST NEWS. By Mas. S. C. Hatt. 
HANNA’S BIOGRAPHY OF CHALMERS, &c., &e. 
The Fourteenth Volume comprising the parts from July to 
December, 1851, and containing twelve fine engravings from 
steel, will be ready on December 6th, 1851. 
London: Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


It contains two Steel Engravings, and ori- 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. 


_ T rr 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for December, containing: The Present 
State of Gevlogy.—Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 
Chap. LI.—‘Schinbrunn ” in 1809. Chap. LII.—‘* Komorn 
Forty Years Ago.” Chap. LIII.—‘ A Loss and a Gain.”— 
Hanna’s Life of Chalmers.—Divination. Witchcraft, and 
Mesmerism.— M‘Carthy’s Poems. — Papal Aggression. — 
— with our own Poets. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
— index. 
Dublin: James M‘Guasnan, 50, Upper Sackville-street, 
Ws. 5S. Orr and Co.,2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





This day 2s. or free by post 2s. 6d. 

I ONDON JOURNAL of MEDICINE 

‘ 4 for DECEMBER. 1. Health of London. By John 
Webster, M.D., F.R.S.—2. Cholera Ending with Pericarditis. 
By E. Ballard, M.D.—Depression of the Chest from Posture. 
By Scott Alison, M.D.—ReJations of Uterine to Constitutional 
Disorder. By F. W. Mackenzie, M.D.—Arrest of Typhus 
Fever by Quinine. By R. Dundas, M.D.—Walshe on Diseases 
of the Heart. Various other articles of practical value and 
general interest. 

*,* The first number of the new yolume will appear on the 
Ist of January, 1852. 

London: TayLon, Wattox, & Maserty, Upper Gower- 
street. 





To supply a desideratum in our periodical literature, it has 
been decided to publish monthly, price Sixpence, 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


. It will contain the Lives of Great Men and Women, 
—and particularly those of the present age; such as 
Sir Robert Peel, Wordsworth, Schiller, Dr. Channing, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Goethe, Byron, Schlegel, Southey, 
Chateaubriand, William Allan, S. T. Coleridge, Campbell, 
John Quincy Adams, Louis Philippe, Elizabeth Fry, Joanna 
Baillie, Neander, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Arnold, Clarkson, Jeremy 
Bentham, Pestalozzi, Dr. Lingard William Knibb, Shelley, 
Miss Edgeworth, Fenimore Cooper, William Cobbett, Sir 
Walter Scott, Edward Baines, Fichte, Fulton, Beethoven, 
Shiel, Sismondi, Edmund Kean, and scores of others equally 
celebrated as statesmen, inventors, generals, puets, travellers, 
discoverers, painter, sculptors, orators, reformers, patriots, 
| educators, thinkers, and actors, who have so recently passed 
| away from the great stage of human action. 
| The BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE will also give the 
Lives of the Great Men of other ages, and especially when 
| any recent research has thrown any new light on historical 
| 





| characters. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL 
| elaborate Sketches of the Great Men now living and acting; 
} such as Humboldt, Lamartine, Daniel Webster, Brougham, 
| Strauss, Kossuth, Longfellow, Sir David Brewster, Cardinal 


MAGAZINE will also contain 


Wiseman, Wellington, Pope Pius X1., and Lord Palmerston. 
The First Number of the BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 

will be ready by the Ist of January next. 

A volume will be published, price 3s. 6d., and 4s, gilt 
edges, every half year. 


London: J. Passmors Epwarps, 2, Horse-shoe Court, 





"Now published, 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 
N INFLAMMATION of the VEINS. 

A Jacksonian Prize Essay. By HENRY LEE, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Lock Hospital, Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital, &c. 

“One of the most important contributions published of 
late years. ° ® ® A truly original monograph.” 
—Medical Times. 

“Well worthy the distinction it has obtained.’--British 
and Foreign Quarterly. 

“Of signal service in elucidating a dangerous and obseure 
class of cases.” — Medical Gazette. 

H. Rensuaw, 365, Strand. 








: Es sce iain = 
InthemaiterofJOHN (TN BANKRUPTCY. 
CLEMENT 'FER.| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
GUSON, both of No. th at the SALE of the several Copy- 
17, Lower Ormond rights, Stereotype Plates, &e., the 
Quay, in the Cityof | Property of the Assignee of the 
Dublin, Booksellers Bankrupts, heretofore advertised for 
and Publishers, and the 5th of Dect mx zg 1851, is AD- 
Agents, Dealers, and | JOURNED until further notice. 
Chapmen, and Co-{ THOMAS and HENRY GEO- 
Partners in Trade, GHEGAN, Agents tothe Commission 
Bankrupts. 





and Assignee, 37, Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin. 

ANDREW ARMSTRONG, Trade Assignee, D’Olier-street, 
} Dublin. 
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Price 5s., 
TREATISE on LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in OIL COLOURS, addressed:to the 
Amateur and Student. 
Published by MILLER and Co., 56, Long-acre, London; 
and AckrrMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 








Price 2ls., 


TREATISE on WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING, addressed to the Amateur and Student. | 


Tlustrated by eight Plates-from® the Designs of Mr. Henry 
Warren and Mr. Henry Corbould, Members of the New 
Water Colour Society; developing in their Four Progressive 
Stages the principles of Figure and Landscape Painting. 
Printed in Colours by Mr. OWEN JONES. 
Published by Mrtver and Co., 56, Long-acre, London ; 
and ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 


Cloth, One Shilling, by post ls. 6d. 

ELSH SKETCHES, chiefly 

ECCLESIASTICAL, to the CLOSE of the TWELFTH 

CENTURY. By the Author of “Proposals for Christian 
Union,” &c. 

Contents :—1. Bardism.—2. The Kings of Wales:—3. The 
Welsh Church. — 4. Monastic Institutions. — 5. 
Cambrensis. 

“Nine Chapters of Historical 
Wales ; 
information, as we might have proved by many amusing ex- 
tracts, had space permitted.”—The Critic. 

London: James Darine, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. 


Recollections of Ancient 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I, 
CRYMGEOUR’S READINGS in 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE, for use in Senior Classes. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Il. 
ARMSTRONG’S PRACTICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12mo., 2s. 
Ill, 
RHIND’S CLASS-BOOK 
GEOGRAPHY. Part I. 
—Oreanic Lirg, ls. 3d. 


of PHYSICAL 
-INORGANIC NATURE, ls. Part IL. 
The two parts in one 2s, 3d. 


IV. 
M‘DOWALL’S RHETORICAL READINGS 
for ENGLISH CLASSES. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Vv. 

ELLIOT’S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY, 5s. Key, 6s. LOGARITAMS and TRIGONO- 
METRY, 5s. Key, 3s. 

VI. 

ELLIOT’S ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. Part L—A.cepra, 2s. Part Il.—GromETRY 
and Mensurarion, 2s. 6d. Part II].—Locarirams 
TRIGONOMETRY, 2s. 6d. The whole in one Volume, 6s. 6d. 
A Key is in the press. 

SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh. 
MARSHALL, and Co., London. 


PRACTICAL 


SIMPEIN, 


Giraldus | 


he has gathered together a great deal of curious | 


and | 


NEW BOOKS FOR DECEMBER. 


COLBURN AND CO’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 


Lord George Bentinck: a Political | 


Biography. By B. DISRAELI,M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 
. (Just ready.) 


5 Fe 
Traits of American Humour. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Sam Slick,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Immediately.) 


Ill. 
'Travels in European Turkey 
with a Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces 
of Austria, &., in 1850. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., 
Author of “Travels in Circassia,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo., witha 
valuable Map and [llustrations. 28s. 
“ A work of paramount interest.”—Standard. 


“ These valuable and interesting volumes are replete with | 


information upon countries of which we know but little. The 
work must be considered a standard production.”— United 
Service Magazine. 


IV. 

Khartoum, and the Niles. By 
GEORGE MELLY, Esq., 2 vols., with Illustrations. 2ls. 
“These volumes are as unaffected as they are pleasant, 

| containing more pictures and conveying more information 

| than many a Nile Book of greater pretension.”— Atheneum. 


Vv. 
Spain as it is. By G. A. HOSKINS, 
Esq. 2 vols., with Mlustrations. 21s. 
“To the artist and tourist this work will prove invaluable.” 
—John Bull, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. From 


the Danish. By MARY HOWITT. (Immediately. 


II. 
Ravenscliffe. By the Author of 


“Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 

“Whether we consider its lofty moral tendency, or the 
exceeding force and beauty of its execution, ‘Ravenscliffe ' 
is every way worthy of the Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ 
and fully entitled to take a rank among the highest class of 
novels.”—John Bull. 


III. 
Falkenburg. By the Author of 


“ Mildred Vernon.’ 





ly. 


Clara Harrington. 





V. 
The Livingstones. 
j 
{ A tale of the most exciting interest.”’—John Bull. 
CoLsuRN and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW AND 


CHOICE 


BOOKS. 


FRESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS continue to be added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
As freely as Subscribers may require them. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, Two Guineas 


and Upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required. 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


For Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES EDWARD 


MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





MONTGOMERY’S POEM ON THE REFORMATION. 


Just published, SIXTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, price 5s., 


LUTHER: or, ROME AND THE REFORMATION. 


BY ROBERT 


‘*T have read Montgomery’s ‘Luther’ with profound interest and great joy.” 


“T should think it an injury done to us Germans, not to m 
MARTIN LUTHER.”—Roser? oF Hatue. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD 


MONTGOMERY. 


NEANDER. . ; 
ake known to them your poem on that giant in Theology, 


, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 





FOURTH EDITION OF MONTGOMERY'S SACRED LYRICS. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: 


A Manual of Sacred Verse. 


By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Oxon. 


“The Author of ‘Tae Curtstran Lire’ has only now put forth his just title to a name that shall live.”—The Guardian. 


“ Nothing like thi 


volume has appeared since ‘THe Curis 
‘CHRISTIAN YEAR.’” 


The Scottish Magazine. 


London: FRANCIS and JOHN 


TIAN YuaR,’ Itis a voice of the Church, and a kind of Second 


RIVINGTON, and all Booksellers. 





MR. CHARLES KNIGHTS NEW PERIODICALS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, DECEMBER FIRST, 





The Country House, to be completed in Twelve Parts, and to form Three 


Volumes. The First Part of this Series contains THE POUL 
price ls. 


Travelling Hours, a Scries of short 
occasionally. The First Part contains CURIOSITIE 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street, and s: 


.TRY YARD, profusely [lustrated with Cuts, in foolscap 8vo. 


Papers on Popular Subjects, to be published 


S OF COMMUNICATION. Im fovulseap 8vo., price le. 


ld by all Bookseller's and Stationers in Town and Country. 





PAXTON’S FLOWER.GARDEN. 
This d@y is published! pride 2s) 6@, Nos X XH. of 


PAX#0Ns FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON. Llus- 
trated with beautifully. coloured large Plates, and fine 
Engravings on wood. 

*,* The first volume, handsomely bound-in cloth, price 
17. 13s., illustrated with 36 large coloured Plates} and; 120 
Woodcuts, is ready. 

BRADBURY and EVAns, 1], Bouverte-street: 





DR. RAMADGE ON ASTHMA AND DISEASE OF THE 
HEART. 


One Vol, greatly improved, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d., 


A STHMA, ITS VARIETIES and 
COMPLICATIONS ; with Practical Remarks on their 
Specific Treatment. Illustrated by Cases, and Plates Colouret 
from Nature. By F. H. RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, late Senior Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary for Asthma and Consumption. 
London: Loneman and Co, 





In cloth, 2s. 6d.; bound in morocco, 5s., 


UCHARISTICA; Meditations and 

Prayers on the most Holy Eucharist, from Old 

English Divines. With an Introduction. By SAMUEL, 
BISHOP of OXFORD. 


u. 
Price in cloth, 2s. 64; bound in morocco, 5s., 

HORA SACRE; Prayers and Meditations 
tor Private Use, from the Writings of the Divines of the 
Anglican Church. With an Introduction. By the Rey. 
JOHN CHANDLER, M.A., Vicar of Witley. 

*,* The above are also kept in a variety of handsome 
binding. 

London: R. and A. Sutraspy; Oxford: J. H. Parken. 





“TO AMATEUR AUTHORS AND OTHERS ABOUT TO 
PUBLISH. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. or post free, 3s. 


HE NEW EDITION of the 
AUTHOR’S ASSISTANT. An indispensable Guide to 
Authors and Possessors of Manuscripts. 
Saunpers & Oruey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


Who continue to Print and Publish new works of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, and invite Authors to submit their manuscripts 
for inspection and revision, every book issuing from their 
Establishment having all the advantages of extensive and 
old- established connexion combined with extreme moderation 
in charge. 


Beeks FOR PRESENTS. 


1. HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers 
and Daughters, 6s. 6d. 

. The MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: a Sequel 
to Ditto, 7s. 

- WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: a Story of 
Domestic Life, 6s. 6d. 

. The VALE of CEDARS: a Story of Spain 
in the Fifteenth Century, 6s. 

*,* The above are by GRACE AGUILAR. 


5. HUGO REID on the STEAM ENGINE, 4s. 6d. 
6. LE PETIT RIMEUR;; or, Nursery Rhymes 


in French, 1s. 6d. 

7. SOMETHING NEW FROM THE STORY 
GARDEN, 2s. 6d. 

8. The AMYOTT’S HOME: or, Life in Child- 
hood, 3s. 

9. The GOOD BOY HENRY, 1s. 

10. The GARLAND; or, Poetry for Childhood 
and Youth, 2d. 

London: GRroomBriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


i ELLY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
of LITERAL ENGLISH PROSE TRANSLATIONS. 
Intended as Helps to the Study of Greek and Roman Authors. 
Edited, from the most Approved Texts, by SCHOLARS OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
I.—Price Two Shillings. 

SALLUST. (The Histories of C.C.) Translated 
by H. OWGAN, LL.D., formerly Scholar and Sen. Clas, Mod., 
Trin. Coll. Dub. 

II.—Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

HERODOTUS, Book I. (Clio.) Translated 
by H. OWGAN, LL.D., formerly Scholar and Sen. Clas. Mod., 
Trin. Coll. Dub. 
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IlI1.—Price Two Shillings. 
HERODOTUS, Book II. (Euterpe.) Translated 
by W. LEWERS, Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 
IV.—Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
CICERO (M. T.) on OLD AGE and FRIEND- 
SHIP. Translated by W. LEWERS, Scholar, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
V.—Price Two Shillings. 
TACITUS (the Germany and Agricola.) 
Translated by H. OWGAN, LL.D., formerly Scholar and Sen. 
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Co Adbertisers. 


The scale of charges for advertisements is as follows :— 
s. d, 





Hive UneS. .cccccccerccaricecess 5 0 
Each succeeding line ..... 0 6 
Country friends, who wish. to remit the cost of their 
advertisements with the orders for inserting them, are re- 
quested to observe that each line of print contains, on an 


average, eight words. 
Co Publishers. 


Tue Critic twill not, in future, notic. the Small Books of any 
publisher who does not also present his large ones, unless the 
former be accompanied with an Advertisement. 

The adoption of this rule is rendered necessary by attempts so 
often made to procure for a shilling book a notice which is 
equivalent to a ten shilling advertisement, while books of real 
value are withheld. With a circulation of six thousand five 
hundred among the very best classes of the community, Tar 
Critic has a right to be ‘dealt with fairly in this respect. 














Co Subseribers. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 
The Publisher is now enabled to furnish a few sets of the 
numbers already published of the present volume of Tue 
Critic. 7his announcement is necessary, as some sub- 
scribers were, a short time since, disappointed of obtaining 
such sets. 











Replies to Correspondents. 





“FF, F, F.’"—By all means stick to Medicine. 
depending upon Literature for a livelihood. 

“+ Heven.’’— We have no means of procuring his address. but a 
letter addressed to him at Paris would certainly find him. 

“FE. J. C.”—The article in which this appears was written by 
a clergyman of great eminence. 

“ Norwicu.”— We must decline sitting in judgment on the 
award of prizes by another periodical, 

“TT, M‘Crir.”—IJf we were to admit every author to dispute the 
judgment of our reviewers, Tuk Critic would be wholly occu- 
pied with controversy. Therefore we must decline our cor- 
respondent’s communication. 

Contributions from “R. G.,” 
© A Grapoate,” “ D. D.,” 


“Tomas,” “A.” “* B. L.,” 
are respectfully declined. 
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Tue following letter speaks for itself :— 

“To Mr. Crocxrory, Publisher of ‘* The 
Literary Journal.” 

“Dear Srr,—In compliance with your request, we beg to 
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| state that the following are the quantities of each number of 











not a little vain. His friend, Barasprye, thought 
he looked so well in his new dress that he imme- 
| diately introduced him to his uncle, M. De 
VILLEBOISs, who was at the head of the artillery 
He was a Frenchman, and Ame Martin gives 
us a flattering portrait of him in some of those 
| Sonorous sentences which occasionally become 
| monotonous from being so indiscriminately lavished 
on mighty matters and on small. M. De Vinus- 


BoIs received Saint-PrerRE with abounding 
cordiality. Though, no doubt, sincerely desirous 
of promoting BERNARDIN’s interests, as well as of 


serving with his weighty influence his nephew’s 


| friend, he yet considerably diminished the worth 


THe Critic, Lonpon Literary JourNaL, for the present 
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Do not dream of | 


accuracy of the above statement. 
“We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
* Cox BROTHERS, AND WYMAN, 
“ Printers to the Hon. East India Company, 
“74, 75, Great Queen-street, Lit nco n's-inn-fields, 
October 29, 1851.” 
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TO READERS. 


| tool of his own ambition. 


| throne, 


Tue squabbles of Journalists are neither credit- 
| . . ° 
able to themselves, nor interesting to their readers ; 


and we should have passed in silence the attack 
made upon us by The Literary Gazette, as an 


as 


ebullition of a not unnatural ill-temper, produced | 


by the ill-success of its experiment of reduction 
of price, and the public proof it is just now com- 


| pelled to give of this by raising its price again,— 


| but for the 








unusual means it has taken to bring 
its sorrows under the notice of our subscribers, 
by sending to every one a copy of the number 
containing them. 
Our answers will be very brief—we 
charges in their order. 
That Tue Critic is recently established. 
Answer. [t is eight years old. — 
2nd. That we have obtained subscribers in- 
tended for itself, by reason of our title of 
THe Lonpon LireRARY JOURNAL. 
Answer. There is no similarity between 
titles of “ Lonpon LitERARY JOURNAL” 
ats Literary Gazette.” Thisisa very lame ex- 
planation of the vast difference between Tue 
Critic circulation and its own. 
3rd. That we stated the whole of our numbers 
printed, and not those sold. 
Answer. We printed 6,400 : ( 
list of subscribers shows the actual names 
and addresses of 5,880, leaving only 520 for 
sale through newsmen, and for monthly and 
quarterly parts. Our. is not fifty. 
4th. That we did not state accurately 
circulation of The Literary Gazette. 
Answer. We took the best information we could 
procure—the Government Stamp Return. 
We will not detain our readers another moment 


take the 


the 


now 


6,500.) 


free list 
the 


with words, but let facts speak. There are 5,800 
actual subscribers to THe Critic; there is a cir- 
culation of 6,400. Nothing can avoid the con- 
clusion which every man who can count his 
fingers must come to—that in Tue Critic he 
obtains for his advertisements or books more than 
three times as many readers as through Th: 


Literary Gazette, and it is not very reasonable in 


| our contemporary to complain that so obvious a 


fact should be made known to those who must 


| be desirous to obtain the greatest alvantage they 
| can in return for their advertising expenditure. 


| them, 


TO AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND 
COMPOSERS. 


Tue Directory of Living Authors, Artists, and 
Composers is making progress. A great number 
of the prescribed forms, with the desired 
ticulars, have been returned. We shall be obliged 
by those who have not filled them up and returned 
to do so without delay, as we are desirous 
of printing the first number immediately. 

A printed form will be forwarded to any Author, 
Artist, or Composer, who will favour us with his 
address. 


BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


[FIFTH ARTICLE. } 


and | 


Our | 


| important 


of whatever kindness he might show him by 
wishing to convert the young adventurer into the 
He had conceived the 
design of upsetting the power of OrLtow, the 
Empress’s favourite, and to whom she owed her 
by dazzling her eyes with the fascin 
features of Sarnt-PrerRE, who could not fail, it 


ating 


was concluded, to be grateful to the man who 
had placed him so near a throne. He therefore 
told him one evening of his intention to present 


him to the Empress on the morrow, dropping no 
hint, however, of what he expected to be a pos- 


sible result of the interview. BrrRNARDIN’s en- 
thusiasm about the Empress and her mission 
among the nations was immense, but he would 


have been filled with astonishment, and perhaps, 
with horror and indignation, if he had known the 
ignoble part which he was thought capable of 
playing. He saw in CaTHarINeE not the vicious 
woman rioting in filthiest bestialities, but the 
ruler of vast dominions, whose force of will was 
transformed by his imagination into genius, and 
who would be ready to place her enormous re- 
sources at his disposal, for the realisation of his 


transcendant schemes, as soon as she was made 
| acquainted with them. Filled with these ideas, 
and with his brain on fire, he quitted M. De 
VILLEBOIS as soon as politeness permitted, and 
rushed home to put in a systematic form, on 
paper, his crowding daring enthusiasms. He 


passed the night in a delirious ectasy, in which 
the gallop of each throbbing conquering thought 


was the prophecy of revolutions marching rapidly 
as sunshine, and as beneficently, through the 
gorgeous lands of the East. He prepared a grand 
oration, which he intended to deliver to the 
Empress, on the glory of kings who should do 
what kings have never yet done, and are never 
likely to do, devote all their energies and all their 


means to the founding of Republics, such as those 
that PLatro, Rousseau, and others have imagined. 
He had written the Plan of a Company the 
Discovery of a Passage to the Indies, by R 
This sketch he read and reread, touched and re- 
touched, declaiming each eloquent passage as if 
he were addressing ten thousand people; stopping 
every now and then to open PLutarcn, to catch 
from loving reverent contact with great men fresh 
inspiration, when his own was ceasing to bubble 
over the brim. Besides what was ostensibly the 
main purpose of the Plan, the making Russia the 
chief medium of commercial communication be- 
tween Europe and Southern Asia, Sarnt-PreRRE 


ssid. 


proposed establishing on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea, under the name of Company, a sort 
of model republic, in which all the virtues 


should prevail—in which all the virtuous of every 
nation shou!d be received as brethren—and which 


should bring back to earth the gladness, the 
innocence, the radiance, and the peace of the 


Golden Age. In reading calmly the Plan in these 
days, it does not seem to contain anything so 
very chimerical; and, unquestionably, vaster and 
stranger things are in store for the East, the most 
and indispensable preliminaries of 


| which are that Engiand should take possession of 


Egypt, should extend her power in the Mediter- 


| ranean, and should consolidate her empire in 
India, by making the English language, English 
institutions, and English education universal. 


par- | 


Plan, moreover, is not a mere cluster of airy 
but supports its views with many his- 


The 


visions, 


torical and statistical facts. When the morning 
dawned on that feverish night, Sarmt-PIeERRE 
prepared himself for the most august presence 


that had yet awed him through its dignity, or 
encouraged him through its radiance, by an 
| elaborate toilette, though he hurried every now 
| and then to add an idea, or to improve an ex- 


pression, by which the project might be rendered 


Tne costume of the Russian engineers, which was | 


exceedingly brilliant, set off to great advantage 
Sarnt-Prerre’s personal beauty, of which he was 





more seductive. At last, the audience hour ap- 
proached. With his Plan in his poeket, which 
he read once more before setting out, with 
Pivutarcn in his head, and with the regenerated 
East flowing loosely around him like a garment, 
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Sarnt-Prerre hastened to the mansion of M. De 
Viiiezors, in whose carriage, and in whose com- 
pany, he was immediately conveyed to the palace. 
They entered a magnificent gallery crowded with 
princes, and with the great lords of the court. It 
was a scene of enchantment—the more dazzling 
from its contrast to the general aspect of the 
country, and to BeRNarpin’s recent circum- 
stances. Though all in this brilliant crowd 
affected French manners and French politeness, 
yet a glance less keen and quick than that of a 
Frenchman, could have easily discerned that 
beneath a hair’s-breadth of that glittering surface, 
everything was barbarism. Russia was not then 
and is not now a civilized country. The physical 
features of Russia, the nature of its government, 
its social structure alike oppose its rapid civiliza- 
tion. For it as for all lands similarly situated, 
civilization can only be an element of corruption 
in the midst of its innate brutality. BrernarDIN 
therefore saw that if those around him had not 
the true politeness of the gentleman, they carried 
the falsehood of the courtier to an extent, which, 
in more civilized regions would have been im- 
possible, since they joined the cunning of the 
savage to the more elegant decelts which they had 
imported from milder climes. From the frank- 
ness, the satisfaction, and the delight which 
gleamed on every countenance, one would have 
said that this was a gathering of brethren met to 
pour into a common treasury what of noblest 
they had, and to make each other happy. To 
have been truthful even for a moment in that 
atmosphere of lies, would have seemed to those 
who every day breathed that atmosphere, the 
excess of folly. He alone was admired, who 
could most successfully appear what he was not, 
who could utter with the glibbest tongue what he 
did not think, and who could protest his faith 
the warmest in those of his neighbour’s protes- 
tations, to which he gave the smallest credence. 
The whole thing was a gymnasium of trickery, 
in which to be a dupe was to be an unfortunate 
athlete, of whom better things might be expected 
by and by. You were sent there to try how much 
foul air you could swallow without being stifled, 
and to assume the pleasantest look when you felt 
the most uncomfortable. In those halls, how- 
ever so leprous with untruth, there were some 
real things. The ribands which streamed like 
rainbows on many a haughty though most hollow 
breast, and the gold, the silver, the jewels which 
rayed their starriness around. Pturarcn and 
the Regenerated East refused to enter with Sant 
Pierre into this majestic mob of hyprocrites, 
armed at all points against everything but their 


own inordinate and unscrupulous ambition. At | 
the sight of so many men so gorgeously ap- | 


parelled, so much at their ease, so prodigal in 
their courtesy to those they most hated or who 
stood in their way, billowing to and fro under a 
blaze of light, Sarnt-PrerrReE lost his assurance 
and shrank in his own estimation, into a very 
insignificant person indeed. He was but as an 
animalcule on that brilliant sea, and beneath 
were visible with yawning jaws the cruel monsters 
of the deep. The coolness, the confidence of the 


courtier are things only to be acquired after long | 


experience, and this poor Bernarpin had for- 
gotten. He was overwhelmed with shame for his 
childish credulity in supposing that they could 
ever listen with attentive ears to the honest 
language of truth, they, whose daily food was 
falsehood; that they could ever protect free men 
or aid in the emancipation of the world, they 
who derived their wealth, their titles, their in- 
fluence from the remorseless despotism which they 
exercised over crushed and squalid serfs; that they 
could ever aid in promoting the reign of the 
Divine on the earth, they whose goddess was a 
lustful queen, who had reached the throne by 
blood and treachery. These thoughts afflicted 
him till they grew into ghastly terrors which he 
had no longer the courage to vanquish. He was 
suddenly seized with the idea that it would be a 
becoming act to fly with fleetest feet from that 
gang of slaves, and he was just of the impulsive 
temperament to perform an act which would have 
justified its rashness by its righteousness. But 
lo! all voices are hushed and all the multitudi- 
nous murmurs die away. The doors of the 
gallery are thrown open with a great noise, and 
then a universal silence becomes the herald of 
the Monarch. Alone, the German woman, whom 
the Russians had exalted to be their Empress, 
comes, noble in her deportment, graceful in her 
gait, with a softness in her air which inspired 
attachment, and yet with a seriousness in her 
countenance which inspired respect. She stops 





to speak to M. pe Vitxtexzors. Whilst the latter 
is addressing her she fixes her gaze on the young 
enthusiast who was to help her to rule the enor- 
mous Russias and to make her sway more 
beneficent on the globe. At a sign from M. pE 
VitteBois he comes forward, and according to 
custom bends his knee to the ground to kiss the 
hand which the Empress held out to him. This 
ceremony over, she asked him many questions 
about France. His answers were given with 
freedom, firmness, and intelligence. The Empress 
rewarded him with one of her sunniest and 
most condescending smiles. The sense of horrible 
depression and isolation which had tortured him 
but a moment before, give place now to an exul- 
tation as unreasoning. She told him that she 
was much delighted to find him in her service, 
and prayed him to learn the Russian language. 
Then saluting M. De Vittesor1s, and throwing on 
the handsome youth, whom he had introduced to 
her, a glance of tenderness and protection, she 
mingled with the grandees who were waiting to 
cast their flatteries at her feet. The rapidity of 
this scene quite discontented Sarnt-Prerre. His 
fine discourse stuck at the bottom of his throat, 
and his Plan had not the courage to present 
itself unless accompanied by the discourse. He 
who had come with the intention of pouring into 
brave and burning words the essence of all taat 
PLuTarcu’s great men were, had fawned as 
basely as the meanest miscreant in a throng 
whose vileness could not be hid by jewels and 
lace. He could not explain to himself the 
witchery to which he had so readily yielded. 
In the anguish of remorse for his feebleness he 
| found no way to account for being so feeble after 
he had armed himself with such valiant resolves. 
Farewell now, however, to the glorious republic 
on the shores of the Caspian! Farewell to the 
Golden Age in the Future of which he was to be 
the pioneer! Farewell to the Regenerated East, 
and to new, juster, more benignant laws, and a 
gladder life for the whole world. In the wretch- 
edness of his humiliation and despondency Saint- 
Prerre confessed that he was unfit to be a 
Christian Lycurcus for Humanity who could so 
little govern himself, and who at the very first 
temptation sank without a struggle to the level 
of the vulgar herd. He had not, however, much 
time for painful reflections and gloomy fore- 
bodings. As soon as the Empress had retired 
the courtiers crowded round M. De VILLEBoIs 
and congratulated him on the flattering recep- 
tion which his young friend had met with. 
Sarnt-Prerre became all at once as much an 
object of attraction as the Empress herself had 
just been a moment before. Offers to serve him 
were made by every one. They rivalled each 
other in complimenting and in praising him. He 
found that there were hundreds of persons whose 
faces he had never seen before ready to live or die 
for him. Count Ortow, the most powerful man 
at that moment in Russia, came forward among 
the rest and asked him to breakfast. There might 
be policy in this on the part of the Count, but 
there might also be a better motive, for the Count 
though rude and fierce, was not without goodness 
of heart. The Baron pr Bretevuir, the French 
| ambassador, tried not to be behind Ortow in 
| civility and pretended to grumble at Sarnt- 
| Prerre for not having called on him. Bewildered 
| by such unaccustomed attentions, giddy with 
| such unlooked-for incense, BENARDIN knew not 
whether to believe himself a mockery, an idol, or 
a phantom. He could not understand how he 
had all at once become such an important per- 
sonage. His friend Baraspine stood not far off, 
the delighted spectator of BERNARDIN’s success. 
When they were alone, Barasprne unfolded to 
Sarint-PrerRE the meaning of what had puzzled 
him so much, the promptitude and the zeal of 
courtiers to worship a subaltern in the engineers. 
“Tt is thought,” he said, “that my uncle has cast 
his eyes on you to shake the power of OrLow, 
and, by that means, to aggrandize his own 
authority, and augment his own influence. It is 
also stated that the Empress has praised your 
beauty, your boldness, and the vivacity and clear- 
ness of your replies. My uncle and many of the 
courtiers have echoed the praises, which ORLOwW 
hearing, he seemed much alarmed. Take my 
advice, and have the courage to be the rival of 
that unworthy favourite. Every one will be 
ready to lend you, or to give you money. Live 
like a nobleman, take a nobleman’s mansion, and 
let all your movements, expenses, and environ- 
ments be in the style of a Grandee. Throw your- 
self on every occasion in the way of the Empress; 














she is young, charming, susceptible. You are a 





Frenchman, with a Frenchman’s attractive 
manners, and your own attractive person. 
Your fate is in your own hands; you may 
accomplish whatever you choose.” Was it, then, 
come to this? As thereward of all his toils, and 
as the consummation of his destiny, was he to mix 
in the lowest intrigues in order to become the 
pander to royal lusts? When Saint-Pierre heard 
Barasp1ne’s strange statements, and stranger 
propositions, he could scarcely believe that one 
for whom he had conceived much esteem and 
attachment was serious. The moment he dis- 
covered him to be so, he did not hesitate an 
instant in taking a resohition. He admired 
CATHARINE as the Empress only, and not as the 
woman. He therefore rejected BARAspDINE’s pro- 
posals and insinuations with most distinct and 
indignant emphasis. However ambitious, he had 
too much the loftiness of the visionary to sell 
himself; however vain, it was not from the breath 
of pollution that he could accept any part of his 
glory. If his enthusiasm had driven him to a 
false step, his enthusiasm saved him from its 
most degrading consequences. 
Kennetu Morency. 








TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
FROM THE OLD BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
(Monday, the 1st, to Tuesday, the 16th December, 1651.) 


{A diary of what our ancestors were saying and doing, on 
the same days of the month, two centuries ago, will, we 
trust, afford an interesting, as it will be a curious and 
novel, subject of comparison. We propose to continue the 
following :—] 


1, RETROSPECT. 2. THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
3. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 4. THE 
METROPOLIS. 5. THE PROVINCES. 6, SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND. 7. LITERATURE AND SOCIETY.* 

1. Monpay, the Ist of December, 1651, is the 

first day, according to the historians, of the fourth 

year of the English Commonwealth; for on it 
the fourth Council of State the realm had seen in 
supreme executive authority over it, was formally 
installed. At home things look better for the 
three-year old republic than ever they had 
looked before. The first Council of State was 
installed on the 17th of February, 1649, eighteen 
days after the beheading of Charles I.; and 
there were still Royalist Ireland and Royalist 
Scotland tosubdue. The second Council of State 
was installed on the 18th of February, 1650, by 
which time Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, had but scotched the Irish 
snake which was finally killed by the same person 
towards the summer of the same year. It was 
on the 3rd of January, 1651, that the third 
Council of State was installed; and on the 3rd 
of September of the preceding year the Pres- 
byterian Royalism of Scotland got an almost fatal 
blow on the field of Dunbar, but the “crowning: 
mercy” was not vouchsafed until another twelve 
months. We are now at the Ist of December, 

1651, with a fourth Council of State entering on 

its duties, under such auspices as no prior one 

had witnessed; for last Wednesday three months 
was the Battle of Worcester, when Royalism of 
all kinds, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and even 

Popish vanished into air—into thin air—before 

the push of the Puritan pike, and the bullet from 

the Puritan matchlock. Two days before, General 

Monk, commanding in Scotland, stormed Dundee, 

the last Royalist stronghold north of the Tweed. 

This day five weeks (Monday, 27th of October), 

Limerick, almost the last Royalist stronghold in 

Ireland, surrendered to Cromwell’s son-in-law, 

the Lord Deputy Ireton. In England there is 

nothing but submission, voluntary or forced. 

Grandees like the Duke Hamilton, and the Earl 

of Derby (ancestor of our Protectionist Earl), 

have laid their heads upon the block for treason 
to the Commonwealth. There need nothing now 
prevent the peaceful progress of Reform. So 
thinks Oliver Cromwell, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Captain-General of all the forces raised 
and to be raised in the united Commonwealth. 

Tuesday week after the battle of Worcester (16th 

September) he reappeared in Parliament. With 

his reappearance there all goes briskly. By the 

14th of November, it is agreed that the 150 or so 
members who now, as Rump of the Long Parlia- 
ment, or rather of the Lower House thereof, 
govern the country, shall not sit longer than the 
3rd November, 1654;—about three years on. 





* Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, Vol. I1L., p. 292, 
&c.; Commens’ Journais, p. 142, &c.; Whitlocke’s Memorials 
(edition 1732), pp. 515—17; Newspapers in King’s Pamphiets 
(British Museum) small 4to., No. LVI. 
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Carlyle thinks they will have to dismiss before 
then. We shall see. 

2. This day week (Monday, the 24th November), 
Honourable gentlemen, members of the House of 
Commons, came in unusual force to vote in the 
Council of State for the ensuing year. In general, 
only some forty or fifty members are kind enough 
to make a house; but on so special an occasion, 
no fewer than 118 attended. The Council of 
State is to consist of forty-one members, chosen 
by ballot, twenty-one of the prior council re- 
eligible; the other twenty to be picked from all 
and sundry. I observe that the Lord General 
Cromwell combines the whole 118 votes; next to 
him comes Whitlocke, the Commissioner of the 
Great Seal (author, it is almost needless, of the 
well-known Memorials), with 113; St. John gets 
108; Sir Harry Vane, 104; and Cromwell’s after- 
ward son-in-law, the Lieutenant-General Fleet- 
wood, 102; so that the army has, on the whole, 
no reason to complain. The rights and duties of 
this council appear to be pretty much those of a 
cabinet of the present day; it originates, and it 
receives, propositions; and being chosen by the 
Commons, works pretty harmoniously with its 
constituents. 

3. Monday, the Ist, is a holiday with Honour- 
able Gentlemen, as Saturday is now; chiefly, I 
suppose, because there must be a weekly holiday ; 
and it is on Mondays the Council of State holds 
its meetings. On Tuesday, the 2nd, there is, 
however, a sitting, at which “ Amendments” to a 
bill for a ‘‘ General Pardon and Act of Oblivion” 
in favour of most persons ready to submit to the 
triumphant powers that be, are taken into con- 
sideration. It is an old bill. this, but has lain 
asleep, till the Lord General Cromwell came to 
awake it, with many others. Wednesday, the 
3rd, the business is “ An Additional Act for Sale 
of several Estates” of delinquents who have 
hitherto escaped paying their shot, so that wind 
may be raised for the poor Commonwealth. 
Thursday, the 4th, there is high debate, with more 
than one division on the “Instructions for the 
Commissioners to go into Scotland” to unite the 
two Kingdoms in most stringent bonds. But what 
the debate was, who can tell? for there were no 
reporters and Hansard in those days; and nothing 
but the briefest jottings in the Commons journals 
survive. So strict, indeed, is the closeness pre- 
served on an occasion like this, that I find, “ Re- 
solved, that all the Members of Parliament be and 
are enjoined Secrecy as touching these instruc- 
tions, and the matters therein contained, until 
the Parliament take further order:” not the 
slightest trace of an appeal to “ public opinion.” 
Friday, the 5th, what we should call the “ Army 
Estimates” are gone into; a considerable reduc- 
tion in the effective force taking place, now that 
the country is at peace. Further, there comes a 
proposition from the Council of State for a vote 
for the establishments at Scarboro’ Fort and 
Arundel Castle. Let us see what military pay 
was in those days. For Arundel Castle it is sug- 


gested and agreed to that— aed 
The Governor shall have, per diem 8 0 
The Lieutenant - 3 0 
A Serjeant i a, 
Two Corporals, each 9 k..2 
Fifty Soldiers, each “4 0 10 


“ Governors” have rather risen in the market 
since then; but soldiers are pretty much at the 
old figure. 

Further, this same day, the Earl of Derby 
having lost his head, and the Countess (Sir 
Walter’s and Peveril of the Peak’s Countess) 
being forced to abandon the Isle of Man, it is 
resolved, “ that the Isle of Man may be taken in as 
part of England, yet retaining such laws already 
established as are equitable and just, and more 
suitable to the condition of that people than any 
other that can be imposed. To which end it will 
be convenient that Dempster Christian, and his 
brother the Receiver, two of the ablest and 
honestest gentlemen of the island, may be com- 
manded to attend the council, by whom they may 
receive a full and true account touching their 
laws.” Dempster William is he with whose 
execution Major Bridgenorth reproaches Lady 
Derby in Peveril of the Peak, and the Manx 
maidens still at this day sing a doleful ditty, be- 
wailing his sad fate.* Thursday, the 9th,is he 
morrow of the day on which tidings reacted 
London that Ireton, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Cromwell’s son-in-law, was dead—dead of a cold 
caught at the siege of Limerick. Whereon it is 
resolved that “ the corpse of the late Lord Deputy 





* See Introdnetion to ;Peveril of the Peak, author’s final 
edition. 


General of Ireland may be brought up to 
London in a fitting manner,” and that there be 
provided “an honourable interment of the said 
corpse, at the charge of the State.” On Wednes- 
day, the 10th, as on most Wednesdays then seem- 
ingly, and as on all Wednesdays now, there was 
a snort sitting, petitions only being received; no 
doubt, from the well-affected in various parts of 
the kingdom craving “Reform,” now that there 
is peace and quietness in the land. Skipping 
Thursday, with its “business of no importance,” 
I come to Friday, the 12th, with what must have 
been a fierce debate on the question whether beer 
brewed for home consumption shall be liable to 
the excise. Sir Harry Vane, being on the Com- 
mittee of the Navy, is clear that it should; the 
smell of all cash being good in Sir Harry’s 
nostrils. Finally, it is settled, by fifty-seven to 
thirty, that beer not for sale shall not be excisable; 


and among the tellers for the majority, I observe | 


a Mr. Challoner, whom Cromwell afterwards, 
when kicking out the Long Parliament, desig- 
nated “a drunkard.” Still more important is 
another resolution, carried to-day, of which I 
wonder whether the authorship is due to Crom- 
well. Honourable gentlemen have divided them- 
selves into executive committees, for this, that, 
and the other purpose, responsible to no one, for 
it is an all but perpetual Parliament, and a good 
deal of peculation and favouritism, people say, are 
practised under such a system. Somebody deli- 
cately calling attention to its evils, it is resolved, 
with a view (avowedly) that members should have 
nothing to distract them from their “ Parlia- 
mentary duties,” that “Such powers as have 
been committed by the Parliament to the General 
Committees of Indemnity,” and so forth “ shall be 
transferred out of the hands of the Members of 
Parliament, and be put into such hands, and in 
such way, as. by act of Parliament shall be 
appointed, to the end that” (for nothing can be 
more delicate than the wording) “ Members of 
Parliament may be at liberty to attend the public 
service of the Parliament.” So runs the resolu- 
tion, but that anything ever came of it, much as 
the country and the Lord General Cromwell 
wished something to come of it, I have not found. 
Self-sacrifice, evidently, is not a “feature” in the 
characters of Honourable Gentlemen. 

4. There is a sort of naval skirmishing with 
France, scarcely amounting to a war. However, 
on Thursday, the 4th, the hearts of patriotic 
London citizens are gladdened by tidings that 
“Captain Pen,” afterwards Admiral Penn, a very 
slippery fellow, and father to the celebrated 
William, “hath taken some French vessels 
prize. And “Captain Cox,” with whom I have 
not the honour to be acquainted, “ took,” lately, 
“a French ship with thirty-nine guns, which 
made stout resistance, and one of the Parliament 
seamen,” poor fellow! “lost both his legs with 
one shot of a cannon,” which was a great achieve- 
ment on its part! 
two of the ships of our enemy, Prince Rupert, 
who has taken of late years to privateering, have 
been “ sunk, and himself hardly escaped drowning 
at Tercera Island;” so that the fortune of war 
and Providence look both of them smilingly on 
the “meteor flag of England.” Monday, the 
8th, Whitelock hearing of Ireton’s death, jots 
down the event in his journal with a fuller 
gravity than usual: “A man very able and stiff 
in his ways ”—“ very forward in reforming the 
proceedings in law ”— which much needed it then 
as now.—“ His death struck a great sadness into 
Cromwell,” who has seen many men die and is 
not easily made sad. I find in one of the old 
newspapers * an Irish correspondent reporting of 
Ireton, that “on his death bed he had very 
heavenly expressions, and desired that the in- 
terest of the precious sons of Zion might be 
preserved.” Two days afterwards the same learned 
Commissioner of the Great Seal details, in his 
journal, the famous conference of Army and 
Parliament Grandees summoned by Cromwell, 
“upon the defeat of Worcester,” to consider the 
best steps towards a “settlement for the nation.” 
There is peace at home and no very dangerous 
war abroad; now is the time for a settlement. 
Shall we continue a republic or convert ourselves 
once more into a monarchy? ‘The lawyers are 
all for a constitutional monarchy; the soldiers all 
for a constitutional republic,—except Cromwell, 
who seemed to have been merely “ fishing” for 
other people’s opinions—as was very natural. 
Permit me, however, to remark, that with all 
one’s complaints against the 150 odd honourable 
gentlemen who now constituted the supreme 








* Faithful Scout, 5th-12th December, 1651, 


Also there come tidings that | 


authority of the nation, it is not very just to 
reproach them with being a “fag-end” or 
“rump” of the five and hundred and odd mem- 
bers who constituted the original Long Parlia- 
ment. That they area “Rump” Parliament is 
rather honourable to them than otherwise. They 
have purged out all the Royalists, and Presby- 
terians, and Trimmers, and are themselves the 
flower of the elected representatives of the nation. 
What are they to do just now? Issue new writs 
and fill up vacancies? Why, in that case, we may 
have a Royalist or Presbyterian majority again. 
It is a very difficult question. 

5. Presbyterianism in Parliament was anni- 
hilated more than two years ago, and Presby- 
terianism with a sword in its hand, was cut to 
pieces quite recently inthe fight at Worcester. But 
it is still strong politically and socially; regulated 
and decorous modes of proceeding in everything, 
especially in the worship of God, being dear to 
the English middle and upper classes, not less than 
to all Scotchmen. The army, however, which has 
at present the upper hand, prefers miscellaneous 
and extempore devotion; hence, frequent col- 
lisions. Thus, from Nottingham (afterwards to 
be famous for its chartism), a pious soldier of 
Colonel Whalley’s regiment, writes on the 8th 
most strongly and indignantly to the editor of the 
Perfect Passages, an extremely angry letter: How 
the religious soldi:rs and officers there have meet- 
ings twice a week for devotional exereise, and 
how the Presbyterians of the higher classes cry 
out upon it! They have great compassion upon 
the Scots prisoners whom we took lately, at 
| Worcester, and can get up subscriptions for them; 
| but not a cheery word or a glass of beer have they 
| for us. So much noise does this business make, 
| that even Whitlock writes down in his Journal on 
| December 9th, respecting the arrival of “lccters, 
| that two troops of Colonel Whalley’s regiment, 
| quartered at Nottingham, had meetings twice a 
| week, where their officers and some of their 
soldiers did preach and pray, for which they were 
hated and cursed by the Preachers, and their 
| Preachers, who say: ‘They are the greatest plagues 
| that ever did befal that town:”—in which case, 
| say I, “that town” has been very lucky. 

The “ Agricultural Interest,” true to itself in 
all centuries, grumbles now as ever: it must be 
confessed that in the seventeenth century, it 
grumbles with considerable reason. Thursday, 
the 8th of December, there comes a petition 
stating grievances and secking redress, from 
(as they call themselves), “the poor oppressed 
Husbandmen, Freeholders and Tenants of the 
East Riding of the County of York, on the 
behalf of themselves,” and, even, so forward are 
they, “the rest of the nation.” What is very 
remarkable about this petition, is that it is not 
addressed to the Commons House of Parliament, 
but to “the Lord General Cromwell, and to all the 
rest of the renowned Colonels, Captains, and 
| other officers and soldiers of the army, who tender 
the welfare of this poor nation in England: ”—a 
| new and significant feature in petitioning, as 
much as to say: There is nothing to be got out of 
Honourable Gentlemen; let us try you brave 
| and victorious soldiers. The first complaint of 
the petition is of “tithes,” and how the “ Com- 
mercial Interest” is in that respect unduly 
favoured :—* That this oppression should lie upon 
the poor Husbandman, more than upon any peo- 
ple else in the land, we humbly think to be 
against the law of God, and light of nature.’ 
Whereas “'The Merchant Tradesmen, by a statute 
of the second of Edward the Sixth,” &e. &c., are 
not nearly in fact, so hardly dealt with. Then 
comes a wipe at the “Lawyers” who with their 
clerks and so forth, do eat us up. Then the 
Excise, whereof the “Agents,” with the connivance, 
we fear, of Honourable Gentlemen, “do purchase 
lands, and build great houses for themselves,” 
while we (as usual) are “ruined.” Next come 
the Assessments for the army, concerning which, 
the Petitioners are of opinion, that the Treasurer 
and the Accountants “should be compelled to 
make true Accounts.” Surely! And in conclusion 
they express the telling sentiment, that “Go 
hath not put the sword into your hand in vain.” It 
is to be hoped: not. 

With tubular bridges and stesm-boats, the 
passage to Dublin is simple enough now-a-days: 
listen to what risks our Erin-bound ancestors 
were exposed. A Chester correspondent of The 
Pe rfect «’assages writes to that journal of the 5th 
instant:—“that some pirates tock the packet- 
boat going to Ireland. As also that two pirate- 
ships took a ship that was going to Dublin, with 
many passengersin her. But one of these pirates 
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‘taken | 


are,” ©, ungrammatical correspondent ! | 
ay 


by Captain Sherwin; and the other is aia aw 


from these coasts.” This “other,” — rstand 
from a “well-informed quarter,’ is ‘“ Captain | 
Wilmot, the great pirate.” A very aristocratic | 
name; not a member, I trust, of the Rochester | 
family. | 
6. Scotland, since General Monk took Dundee, | 
is pretty quiet; people fast coming over to own | 
the new authority, and waiting longingly for | 
the arrival of the English Commissioners, who | 
are to free them from the thraldom of the | 
“Tairds.” A sort of Parliament had a sitting in | 
the “ Highlands” the other day of rather a hur- | 


ried kind, for the General was at its heels, but | 
could not catch it in the act; the soldiers’ marching 
being hindered “ by the much rain.” The Scotch 
used to look upon us as Sectaries and what not, 
but they must confess that in morals we are as | 
rigid as, or more rigid than, themselves. Here is 
an extract from the letter of an Edinburgh cor- 
respondent of the Several Proceedings of the 4th | 
December. “At a Court Martial at Leith, this 
day, it was ordered that Jane Emerson, the 
divorced wife of Lieutenant Emerson, formerly 
whipt out of the garrison for” a heinous impro- 
pricty, “by a sentence of the court, and ordered 
never to enter the town again, being now taken 
upon suspicion of the same act, shouid be led 
with her tace uncovered, her back bare, with a 
rope about her in the one hand of the Marshal, 
and a whip in the other, from Edinburgh Port, 
by the main guard, to Sand Port, in Leith, and | 
then led back to prison, till a conveniency of 
shipping be had to send her back for England. 
And in case she re-enter the garrison again at 
any time hereafter, then to be whipt forth again,” 


which is a ae sentence for Mrs. Emerson. 
For the rest, Whitlocke writes that ‘‘ the English 
army bev > no opposition in Scotland, and that 


only four castles stand against them.” And of 
Ireland, that there you cannot find “any enemy 
but a few Tories and straggling robbers.” 
Literature has been rather dull this fortnight, 
the chief event an edition of “‘ Herbert’s Poems,” 
the poems of “ Holy George.” Respecting our 
social state, Iregret to announce that horse-steal- 
ing is very frequent in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, especially in the Highgate district; 
many advertisements offering rewards for re- 
covery, and no questions asked. Here is an ad- 
vertisement of another kind, from the newspaper 
of the fortnight, which shows that there were 
love and sentiment in those days, even as in ours, 
and no lack of stupid engravers either:—“ There | 
was lost a Wedding-ring, with two diamond rings 
in a little Ivory Box, like an egg, upon Wednes- 
day December 3, in the forenoon, in Covent 
Garden, or thereabouts. The posy of the 
Wedding Ring was—‘ Sic vitam facimus gratioram, 
mistaken by the graver for ‘ beatiorem,’ ”— Thus 
do we make life more happy—* If any one who hath 
found them will please to bring them to Mr. 
Ridley, at the Castle, near Ram Alley, in Fleet 
Street, he shall be contented to the value of the 
things found”—and could he wish for more? No 
lack is there of mirth and pleasure either, in those 
old puritan days. “On Saturday night last” 
(December 4th) says an ancient penny-a-liner, 
“there was a masque at the Middle Temple, 
London. Before it began, the ers, or 
Ancients of the House were in the Hall and sang 
the hundredth Psalm,” by way of grace, “ which 
being ended, every man drank a cup of hippocras, 
and so departed to their chambers,” that being 
enough for the “ Ancients,” but “then the young 
gentlemen of that society began to recreate them- 
selves with civil dancing and melodious music. 
Many ladies and persons of quality were present.” 





The proceedings, no doubt, went off with con- | 
siderable, though decorous éclat; nor did the | 
dancing, methinks, terminate before a late, or | 
rather an early, hour.—Sic vitam facimus bea- | 

| 


F. Esprvasse. 


tiorem! 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF 


THE DAY. 





NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR Movements: Thackeray at 
Oxford—The Bishop thereof and Walter Coc pe r— | 
Di “ studying for the bar,’ and its cause— | 
Tennyson at Florence—The Brownings and Thomas | 
Carlyle at Paris—The latter's Pedestrian Tour in | 
Norma dy, and Pp »ssible Biography of William the 
CC 7 U NEW BooKS ANNOUNCED: D'Jsra li’s 
” Lif f Lord George Bentinck” — Roebuck's | 
an y of the Reform Bill”—Lord Brougham on 
‘France and England in 1851” — Gutzlaffs 

Wemoir of the late Emperor of China”—New | 


| the University, 


| absurd? 


Editions of Carlyle's “ Life of Sterling,” and of Mr. 
Kingsley’s “ Yeast... OxnperR or Merit: Mr. 
Grave in opposition—Mr. Grave in proposition— 
The British Museum— The Record Office — The 
North British Review and execution of translations 
Sron the Classics at Government expense. PUBLIC 
\musEMENts: English deficiencies —Outery agdinst 
the present amusements of the working people— 
Meeting at Manchester and Lord Shaftesbury—The 
tables turned on the Aristocracy—Thomas Carlyle 
The 


on the “ Opera” in“ The Keepsake” for 1852— 
French Government and Freneh Stage — Leon 
Faucher. LirERARY ANNIVERSARIES: General 


Remarks—The Schiller Festival at Leipsig—The 
Printers’ Atheneum. Tue Press: The Times’ 
defence on the charge of corruption—Possibilities of 
the Newspaper Press—The recent Return of News- 
paper Stamps. 
Waite The Court Cireular and the faithful 
Morning Post chronicle with fulness and accuracy 
the comings and goings of the monarchies and 
aristocracies of birth, let it be mine to record and 
fondly dwell on the movements of the grandees of 
the realm of Literature. Have all our readers 
heard the version given, in a lively “leader” in 
The Globe, of THackERAy’s recent adventure at 
Oxford? Here it is. Tuackrray had gone to 
Oxford with intent to deliver to the young 
academics on the banks of the Isis, the lectures 
which were lately so successful in London. By 
the laws of the University, however, no lecturing 
by extraneous persons allowed without the 
consent of the authorities. ‘THACKERAY was 
naturally unwilling to trouble the Chancellor of 
who is Field Marshal his Grace 
the Duke of Wetiineton, and applied to the 
resident second in command, a Rev. F. C. 
Piumptre, D.D., quite unknown to fame, but 
none the less Vice-Chancellor of England’s chief 
University. The Vice-Chancellor (according to 
The Globe) had never heard of Tuackeray or his 
works, and when mention was made of Vanity 


is 


Fair, exclaimed “something to do with Bunyan; 
—a Dissenter, I presume.” TnackEeRAy then 
| mentioned contributions to Punch, which Dr. 


PLUMPTRE understood to be “a ribald publication,” 
and it was only on a “reference as to respecta- 
bility and character” being given to the Bishop 


| of Oxrorp, the novelist’s particular friend, that 
| the permission sought was obtained! 


This is one 
version of the story. Dr. PLumprre, however, 
writes to the newspapers denying that any men- 
tion was made of THacKERAY’s writings at all, 
and asserting that the conversation which actually 
took place has been very incorrectly reported; 
but he does not condescend to add his own ver- 
sion. And to this letter The Globe rejoins that 
it gave the story as it had heard it, and in accord- 
anee with the version current at Oxford. It lost 
nothing, doubtless, by its passage to publicity 
through the pen of the Rev. P. Manony (the 
Father Prout of Fraser), who is now the chief 
writer of leading articles in that clever evening 
paper. By the way, the Bishop of Oxrorp seems 
to have some rather unepiscopal friends and 
acquaintances. It was but the other day that it 
saan Steen, Gt ite’ Tadeibie iga te 
Morning New rs, that his mtr Fw 

liveries jealédd byes ve ailors’ Co-operative eae 
and had had Water Cooren, its , and 
a quondam lecturer, at his Palace, to take the 
measure of his « Jeameses.” The ignorant writer 
of the letter to the Morning Newspaper con- 
founded W atrer with his uncle “Tom” Coorsr, 
the Chartist, author of The Pd onan! of Suicides, 
who has no more than Mr. Grave e himself any- 
thing to do with the Tailors’ Co-operative 
Workshop; although in other matters, probably, 
Tom and WaLTEeR are much of the same way of 
thinking. 

CuarLes Dickens is, of course, absent with 
his brethren of the Guild of Literature and Art, 
histrionizing benevolently in the provinces. He 
has lately joined one of the Inns of Court, as 
TuHacKeray had done before him. From a love 
of the wig and gown, and the glorious mysteries 
ot the Englishlaw? Ohdearno! But there are 
a variety of places under Government, reserved 
for that omnivorous and omnipotent person, the 
“barrister of six years’ standing;” hence this 
sudden appearance of the two novelists in the 
British Forum. Good reader! is it not extremely 
Why should a man-of-lettership of six 
years’ standing (which, on the part of the hum- 
blest of the craft, involves some amount of intel- 
lect and diligence) be less respectable or less | 
qualifying than a barristership of six years’ 
standing, which involves nothing more intellectual | 
than the understood descent into the stomach of | 


a certain number of rations of meat and pudding? 
But the English have a way of their own in 
everything, and so, without further grumbling, 
let me proceed. ALFRED TENNyson—fitting 
transit !—has repaired to Florence—fair Florence 
—to pass the winter with his brother (also a 
poet), who is married to an Italian lady there. 
The Browntnes are in Paris, and there too, or 
rather at Passy, near it, report declares Tuomas 
CarLyLe to have been visiting Lord Asupurton, 
prior to—a pedestrian tour in Normandy! The 
contest now waging between the Prince-President 
of the French Republic and its National Assembly, 
will have had a certain faint interest—will it not? 
for the biographer of CromwELL, and the admirer 
of the Imperial Narotzon? Perhaps, too, the 
tour in Normandy may have a literary object. 
Wiiiam the Conqueror has just had a statue 
set up to him at Falaise, his birthplace; what 
would the English reader say to a “Life of 
William the Conqueror. By THomas CartyLeE ”? 
“Thank you,” I rather think. Witi1am has 
been a rising topic of late years, witness 
TaiErry’s History, Bunwer’s novel, and, but 
the other day, Sir Francis Paverave’s huge in- 
troduction to a life of the Conqueror. With 
CaRLYLE, as Many a passage in his writings tes- 
tifies, he has always been-a prime favourite. And 
so let us hope —! 





Often, within the last few years, it has been 
asked, “Why does not Mr. D’Israr1i give us 
another political novel?” Surely it is symp- 
tomatic of that decay (a prelude to decease) on the 
part of the novel, to which Mr. Grave is un- 
wearied in calling attention, that a new political 
work is announced as in preparation by the bril- 
liant Bexnsamrx—but not a novel—a biography 


this time:—“The Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck,” his late friend and leader. Everybody 


knows that Lord GrorGr was CANNING’s secre- 
tary, and then quitted political life for the trying 
amusements of TATTERSALL’s and the Turf, to re- 
emerge again as leader of the Protectionist 
party, after the repeal of the Corn Laws. Bern- 
JAMIN’sS book will be something more than a 
biography, I expect; many a sharp sally will he 
make under cover of it on friend and foe! What 
has become of the History of the Reform Bill, 
which Mr. Joun Antuur Rorsuck was said to 
be composing in the rustic seclusion of Hampshire, 
and which was to be the English rival of Lovts 
Buanco’s History of Ten Years? People mutter 
hints of obstacles thrown in its way from what in 
the newspaper jargon are called “ high quarters.” 
Is there any truth in the report that Lord 
Brovucuam is beguiling his sick leisure at Cannes, 
with the composition of a work to be entitled 
France and England before Burope in 1851, a social 
and political parallel of the two foremost nations 
of the world? I cannot say. Certain it is, that 
an English Memoir Pte Emperor of China, 
is announced from the pen of Dr. Gutziarr, the 
lately-deceased and well-known missionary to 
that “arange empire, from which intelligent tid- 
ings are always welcome. And that a second 
edition is printing of Cartyur’s Lise of Sterling. 
Curious! his first book, the fine me Mi ger 
took some five-and-twenty years to attain the 
second-editionship which is bestowed upon his 
latest book after as days. And that a 
second edition, likewise, is under way, of the Rev. 
CHARLES no gmt 8 glowing novel, Yeast, which 
is, to my mind, though not the most ae 
the best of all his books, dealing as it does with 
the rural scenes and manners which are familiar 
to him at first hand. 


There has been a good deal of writing of late 
in The Atheneum and elsewhere about the creation 
of an “ Order of Merit,” which is to be conferred 
on successful constructors of tubular bridges and 
impossible railways, eminent authors and artists, 
&c., &c., not forgetting gentlemen who have 
kicked their heels assiduously at Prince ALBERT’s 
coat-tails in some Committee-room of the Crystal 
Palace. An order of fiddlestick, say I! What 
does a man really eminent in any branch care for 
a riband or a title in days like these? “Oh!” 
say the proposers: “Look at the Mayor of Bullock- 
smithy who earries up an address to the Queen; 
he is knighted; why should better men go with- 
out an honorary distinction?” For the reason 
aforesaid, I reply, because the better men don’t 
care about “honorary” distinctions, and the 





Mayor of Bullocksmithy ravens for them: he, 


| poor man, when his tenure of office has expired, 


retires into private life and would be otherwise 
lost among his neighbours. No! No! our object 
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should be not to confer “honorary” distinction on 
those who have already obtained real distinction; 
but to employ in the service of the State, those 
by whom that service will be prized and from 
whom it will be useful. Take, for example, the | 
British Museum. A Trusteeship of that Institu- 

tion has been called the “blue riband of litera- 
ture,” it involves and exacts the performance of | 
duties which are onerous and responsible, but 

which it gratifies an honourable pride to dis- | 
charge. Well! it cannot be denied that of late | 
years this “blue riband” has been properly con- | 
ferred on such men as Hattam, HerscHecy and 

Macavtay. But can the same thing be said of 

the minor ‘offices in the institution? Is it not 

notorious that the Assistantships in the Library 

are conferred at haphazard at the caprice of the | 
Librarian? With the exception of Mr. CoveNnTRY 

Parmore, a stray poet and essayist, who has 

slipped in somehow, who knows anything of the 

other assistants—filling as they do places which 

should be reserved for the most laborious and | 
successful Secretaries and Librarians of the various 

Mechanics and Literary Institutions throughout | 
the kingdom? Take, again, the Record Office. I | 
see a new Record Office is being built at the head 

of Chancery Lane which will, they say, be in an 

architectural point of view, a fitting depository 

for the archives of England. In what a state of | 
confusion and misarrangement these are, and 

how great has been the waste of money expended 

on them, every historical student knows: Now 

would be an opportunity for recognising the | 
services which such men as-Mr. Joun Forster, | 
of The Examiner, and Mr. Bruce of The Gentle- | 
man’s Magazine, have rendered to the cultivation 
of their country’s history and literature. In 
France, men like MicueLer and Micner have 
charge of the national archives, and here it is 

thought much if among. them there is a solitary | 
Sir Francois Parerave: Look again at. Oxford, | 
a national university certainly, and on which a 
Royal Commission is now sitting. In the last | 
number of the North British Review there was an | 
able and elegant article on “ Translations ” (from 

the pen, no doubt, of Mr. Davin Masson, the 

Secretary to the Society of the Friends of Italy) 

which proposed that a complete body of Transla- | 
tion of Classics into English should be undertaken | 
at the expense of Government. What! and the | 
highly-paid fellows of Oxford Colleges be allowed | 
to slumber on, or receive extra pay, if they kindly 
consented to lend their valuable aid to such an 
enterprize? No! no! again. A co-operation in 
some such task or in any useful task should be 
the indispensable condition annexed to the receipt 
of University emolument. Really we have agreat 
deal to reform before we need think of devising a | 
new “order of merit.” 





The want of wholesome and satisfactory public 
amusements, both for high and low, is a very 
crying. evil, and proves: (if another proof were 
needed, ) that money, which can do much, cannot 
do everything. Contrast a furnished 
and 
time 
Viotoria’s. 
to draw audiences to it, and the latter has only a 
Dove as Jexron, or; in default of him, horses, 
ballet-girls, and Joutiien’s band: you cannot, 
with money, make ag you can 
cotton-mills and railways. It is customary to 
fall foul of the amusements of the working-classes, 
their beer-houses, concert-rooms, penny theatres, 
and so forth; and the other day a meeting was 
held in the Town-hall of Manchester, with the 
philanthropic Earl of SHarresspury to speak at 
it, which had for object the suppression or repres- 
sion of these very places. His Lordship thought 
that the working-people should spend their even- 
ings in moral and religious exercises:—is it in 
that way, I ask, that the aristocracy which his 
Lordship adorns spend theirs?’ Let Tomas 
CaRrLYL¥ answer, who contributes to The Keepsake 
for 1852 (I am not joking—get it and see), a paper 
on the “ Opera,” in the same style of stern review 
which a Hebrew prophet might have employed | 
when intruding on the dalliance of a Sotomon. 
Seen as Carty e views it, the opera, that chosen 
resort of the highest of the land, is little better | 
than a gorgeous manufactory of flirtations; and | 
though there may be exaggeration in his remarks, | 
there is some truth—truth which is forgotten | 
when we speak with Pharisaical pity of the | 
amusements of the working people. In France, | 

| 








the stage has long been a scene not for govern- 
ment repression, but for government control. And 
one of the last acts of M. Leon Favucuer, with 


| tion. 


all his faults a wise and thoughtful minister, 


| was to establish large prizes for the production 


of dramas which should best combine entertain- | 


ment with the inculcation of respect for morality 
and the laws. 


Few nations are so heedless as the 
getting English of literary or indeed of any kind 
of anniversaries—always save and excepting that 
of the 5th of November. A kind of jubilee is still, 
by way of kept up at Stratford on SHaksPEARE’s 
birth-day ; Scotland occasionally manifests a 
spasmodic enthusiasm on Burns’s; and here there 
has even been an attempt at a millenniary jubilee 
in honour of King Atrrep. But these British 
celebrations are generally failures. The Germans, 
with their honest enthusiasm and restrictions on 
political debate, are much more successful in such 
affairs. The celebration of the centenary of 


| GoeTHE’s birth-day in 1849, proved, indeed, even 


in Germany, a failure; but there were political 
reasons and social feuds to account for such a 
result. On the 11th of November I see, from 
the German papers, there was a_ successful 
“ Scuriier-festival ” at Leipsig, at which Karr 
Gutrzkow and others made long speeches; and the 
whole affair would have gone off incomparably 
well (for Scu1iuer is still the favourite German 
poet,) had there not been a cry of fire raised in 
midst of a speech by a Doctor Hammer, and 
consequently a temporary dissolution of the as- 
sembly into chaos. It proved, however, a false 
alarm; bye-and-bye order was restored, and the 
“toasts” went forward briskly. There was a 
pilgrimage, too, performed to the house where the 
poet had composed his “Song to Joy:” his trans- 
lation of Macheth was likewise performed, and 
glad his honest heart would have been could he 
have been there to see. When the Printers’ 
Atheneum gets under way (as at last it seems 
likely to do) celebrations of this sort might be a 


| foremost part of its duties. 


From political speculation Mr. Grave is very 
properly debarred, but the personal and material 
history of the Press is a permitted feature of his 
lucubrations. During the last fortnight, the most 
marked incident in that department has been the 
calm and dignified protest made by The Times 
against the accusation that it is corrupt—a pro- 
test which has roused a general response, because 
made not on personal grounds, but from a regard 
to the interests of the whole newspaper corpora- 
Most significantly has The Times pointed 
out the disorganization and disruption which are 
overtaking the most honourable of the “ pro- 
fessions;” and with great foresight has it indi- 


cated as fast coming the day when the despised | magis quam inflammabat, all present accounts of 


profession of journalism may become, in scriptural 
language, the “head of the corner.” Such a 
prediction and such an encouragement were 
needed. Finally, I have to announce that so 
many blunders have been committed in the 
Newspaper Stamp return appended to the recent 
blue-book on that subject, that the Stamp Office 
authorities intend speedily to publish a second 
and corrected edition of this particular return. 
Frank Grave. 





SCIENCE. 


Petrifactions and their Teachings ; or a Hand-book to 
the Gallery of Organic Remains of the British 
Museum. By G. A. MAnre ct, Esq., LL.D., Author 
of “The Models of Creation,” &c. London: Bohn. 


Tuts is the latest addition to Mr. Bonn’s “ Illustrated 
Library,” and one of the most interesting and useful 
of the series. It is truly what it is termed, a Hand- 
book to the noble gallery of Organic Remains which has 
been collected in the British Museum, and there offers 
itself to the study of the naturalist, the geologist, the 
philosopher, and the Christin. Dr. MANnTEeLL has 
adopted the classification the:e observed. 
each room and each case in succession, describes its 
contents, and narrates all that is known about the 
origin, history, and supposed physiology and uses of 
the object under examination, in language intelligible 
to the unlearned—as if he were talking to a party 
of pupils. For the convenience of those who have 
not an opportunity to see the objects themselves, a 
vast number of engravings of them are introduced 
Alike to the visitor and the distant reader, this 
volume will be invaluable. It is the best book on the 
subject we have ever seen. 








The Chemical D 'reciory. Wright and Co. 


London: 


THB names and adresses of all the Ciemists and 


He takes | 


money- | 


Druggists in England and Wales, the London Pharma. 
cope@ia and Price List of Drugs and Chemi tl 
blanks to be filled up, make this an extremely useful 
addition to the existing directories. . 








HISTORY. 


A History of Classical Literature. By R. W. 
Browne, M.A., Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture in King’s College. 2 London : 
Bentley. 


vols. 


Tuts is the second book, within a few weeks. 
which, emanating from the same publisher, we 
have been induced to notice, thereby drawing 
the attention of our many readers to them, in a 
manner far more effective than any mere adver- 
tisement, although copies were not forwarded. 
according to the usual polite custom, to our 
reviewers. We state this, to account for the 
defects that may be apparent in these few com- 
ments upon a book merely borrowed for the 
occasion, and therefore necessarily read in haste. 

The History of Literature is neither more nor 
less than the tracing out, through individuals to 
nations, of the progress of ideas, and no sooner 


| does any people possess a literature distinctively 


marked by its national characteristics, than it 
ought also to possess an historian of its mental 
records. The most wonderful book that could 
be composed would be a diary of the thoughts 


| of any one man, from the earliest scintillations of 


mind in childhood, progressively through the seven 
ages, each its own recorder, until the letters, blurred 
and blotted, disappear in second childishness and 
mere oblivion! Whether we take our own or 
the literature of the other modern languages of 
Europe, it is impossible not to lament, though 
we cannot wonder at, the universal dearth of his- 
tories of mind. Hence the appearance of a work 
having for its object to supply any fraction of the 
defect must be hailed as a great Even 
of Grecian Literature no history exists equal 
to Duntop’s account of Roman Letters or the 
works of Baur and Bernnarpy. Partial attempts 
have been made, and ably, by Mutter, but even 
the “facile princeps” in this matter, Colonel Mure, 
terminates his history at the time of Solon, and 
hardly seems to anticipate bringing it to a comple- 
tion. Yet, the last-named epoch, B. C. 580, but 
commences, according to PLurarcn, the era of 
PisisTRATUS, whom he mentions as being the first 
of the Athenians who devoted his mind to the arts 
of speech or oratory; and from that date to the 
age of Demetrius THALEREUS (successor to 
DEMOSTHENES), who, aiming at g rather 
than substance, delectabat A thenienses, says CICERO, 


boon. 


race 


| Grecian literature are meagre and unsatisfactory. 
| If the orator’s office is to persuade, as that of the 
| historian is to record the truth; if Greek tragedy 





was conversant with fatality, as SopHocres in the 
(Edipus, and ours with the passions as in Othello ; 
if their comedy aimed at ludicrous burlesque of 
character, and degenerated into lampoon, and 
ours rests upon intrigue and discovery, whence 
to eliminate ridiculous position, we need in the 
historian a mind of philosophical acumen to 
investigate the cause and trace the progress 
of such changes, and not merely one of literary 
exactness and precision, to inform us that, after 
ARISTOPHANES satire upon CLEon and Istmacuts, 
the chorus and parabasis were banished from the 
stage, and that the new comedy arose, somewhat 
like the present, under the powerful genius of 
MENANDER. 

It is in the absence of such a phi/osopl 
review of the progress of literature that t 
reader of Mr. Browne’s book will « 
disappointment. He writes more as a 
than as an investigator, his object being, as 
himself tells us, “to collect witlin a mode 
compass such facts and observations as 
be interesting to the general reader, but whi 
are now scattered over a wide & 
cannot be brought together without pai 
trouble.” His two volumes come do’ 
period of the death of Artstotie, tl 
containing Homer, Heston, the chief |: poets, 
and the earliest philosophers, which he calls his first 
wera; the second, or, as he terms it, the flourishing 
era, comprehending the dramatists, h rians 
rators and later 
the several schools. It is 
sion is inaccurate, since it cor 
of national and literary decline. W 
was at its culmination, the nation was al ly 
showing signs of incipient decay. A r 


the age of ArisTOPHANES Will sufficientlypro 


xperient 


philo Ts, and le 8 
vident tha this GlvVi- 


found he peri 
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As a compilation, this work is nevertheless 
highly to be prized, and will prove a most valuable 
auxiliary to the scholar, in directing his research 
to a fuller analysis of the subject. It is needless 
to say, perhaps, of one whose graces of style are 
notorious, that the Professor treats his theme 
in the most agreeable manner, and though in 
many respects the notices are brief, yet, by a 
not uncommon anomaly, his fault is occasional 
diffuseness, even to platitude. Pxraro and Aris- 
TOTLE are the staple subjects, the Orators being 


instance, in ten pages—and even HeERoporvs, 
among the Historians, hardly receiving a measure 
afiequate to the importance of the “Father of 
History.” At times we also meet with a want of 
precision both in the statement of facts and of 
authorities; of the one we might adduce the 
instance where, in relating the life of XenoPuon, 
he states that “He began life as a soldier, and 
in B.C. 424, fought at the battle of Delium,” and 
refers for corroboration to THucypDIDEs, iv. 96, 
where only mention is made of the battle, not of 
XenopHon; of the other, where he advances 
statements of opinion, yet forbears to quote 
authorities for them, as in his remarks in 
favour of Sappno, whose part he takes, in concur- 
rence with TurrinwaLt and WELcKER, but ad- 
vances no refutation to the learned arguments 
by which Colonel Mure and others impugn her 
morality. 

Whilst we are upon this subject we cannot do 
better than subjoin the following opinion of the 
author relative to the character of the Athenian 
people, in which he is constrained to admit the 
inherent grandeur it possessed, so as to counteract 
much of democratic evil, though he does not go 
the length of Nresunr in his approbation, who 
prayed that “he might only possess as much 
self-control, as much courage in the hour of 
danger, as much calm perseverance in the con- 
sciousness of a glorious resolution as was shown 
by the Athenian people considered as one man.” 

For ourselves, ARISTOPHANES has so prejudiced 
us, that whilst we go great lengths with both 
Nresvunr and Professor Browns, we cannot forget 
the old Greek poet’s own satire—but too true— 
upon his countrymen in the Knights and the 
Acharnians. A compliment dexterously thrown 
in, said he, even though couched in a word which 
smacked of the fish-market, turned their heads 
directly! Yet the professor speaks of their 
weighing arguments “in a calm philosophical 
spirit!” When?—But he somewhat qualifies his 
praise where Crieon is brought forward—the 
spoiled child of fortune in Sphacteria! 

CHARACTER OF THE ATHENIANS. 

The Athenian governed himself, and not only himself, 
but the allies over whom he claimed an imperial su- 
premacy. He could form a judgment upon all the 
bearings, and could enter into all the merits of each 
political question, foreign and domestic, whether of 
war, or peace, or commerce, or finance, and knew that 
on his decision rested the welfare of his country and his 
own personal prosperity. And, besides all this, not a 
few of this remarkable people took the same interest in 
abstract philosophical questions which they did in the 
stirring transactions of real life; to many of them phi- 
losophical studies were the amusements of their leisure 
hours. These, then, were prepared to weigh the argu- 
ments of the orator in a calm philosophical spirit; they 
were not likely to be led away by mere appeals to 
passion and prejudice; or by logical fallacies, however 
artfully concealed, and whilst they were qualified to 
admire the true beauties of oratory, they would not be 
pleased by bad taste or meretricious ornament. 

The Athenian demus, in fact, combined the good and 
bad points in the character of a populace, with the dis- 
tinguishing features of an educated deliberative assem- 
bly. It appreciated, as the populace of all nations 
usually does, strong and manly common sense, an 
éarnestness such as inspires the hearer with confidence 
mm the sincerity of the orator, and the reality of his 
views. It admired boldness in grappling with diff- 
culties, fearless devotion to the cause of liberty, and 
talent for forcible and homely illustrations. At the 
same time it was easily persuaded, was quick at taking 
offence, and was readily led away by the grossest 
flattery. The history of the upright and truthful 
Thucydides abounds in passages which assert that too 
often the popular speakers and demagogues thought 
much more of what would give immediate pleasure to 
their hearers, than of what would advance the best 
interests of the commonwealth. Isocrates asserts that 


those demagogues who were the worst morally, and the 
most contemptible intellectually, were the most popular. 
And Aristophanes declares that the office of a popular 
leader is suited neither for an educated nor a moral 


expressions may, perhaps, be the exaggerations in which 
a popular rhetorician and a comic writer would be likely 
to indulge, but still the examples with which history 
furnishes us, prove that they are, in the main, true. 

It cannot be doubted that the Athenian demus was 
liable to be swayed by all the worst passions which 
have influenced the populace of any nation, either 
ancient or modern. Pericles, in his funeral oration, 
feared to praise in a direct manner those who had 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of their country, lest 





| he should provoke the mean and petty jealousy of the | 
very summarily despatched,—DemosTHENEs, for | 


sovereign people. He felt it necessary to flatter the 
national pride, and when he had thus excited their 
| sentiments of approbation, skilfully to divert them from 
their course toward those whom he wished to eulogize; 
and even in those speeches in which he exhibits such a 
comprehensive acquaintance with all the details of 
public business, he condescends to recommend his states- 
man-like views by extolling the glories of Athenian 
supremacy. The hollow and selfish arguments of 
Cleon, in the case of the Mityleneans, prove how easily 
the Athenian people was misled by fallacies when they 
were on the side of self-interest. The still more savage 
decree against the ill-fated Melians, is a stronger proof 
that it was almost destitute of moral principles and 
human sympathies. The jealousy with which the 
theatrical funds were guarded, by attaching the penalty 
of death to the mere proposal of their repeal, is a proof 
that Athenian patriotism would always give way when 
the question was the loss of any favourite gratification. 
However stern and pressing the necessities of the case 
might be, the Athenian citizen would not resign, for his 
country’s sake, the accustomed feat, or the favourite 
spectacle. 


The above passage brings forcibly before the 
mind the remarks of MircHe.t, in his intro- 
duction to The Knights, and the learned third 
appendix of Dr. ArnoLp. The sketches of the 
Greek dramatists, and of the early Greek comedy, 
are well written; in reference to the latter, we 
extract the following on 


THE GREEK COMEDY. 


The old Attic comedy is totally unlike its modern 
namesake. It is quite sui generis—there is nothing 
with which it can be compared. In its loose and un- 
connected structure, the incompleteness and want of 
uniformity in its plot, it somewhat resembles a modern 
pantomime. Like pantomime, it consists of numerous 
independent scenes and ludicrous situations, satirical 
attacks on the vices, and sparkling allusions to the 
prevalent follies of the day, and much of the humour 
consists in practical jokes, as well as in the smartness 
of the dialogue and repartee. It also indulged in the 
most unrestrained personalities. Real personages were 
exhibited on the stage, the shafts of the poet’s ridicule 
were fearlessly directed against them. These gross 
attacks were not confined to public characters only, 
who might be considered fair marks for censure as well 
as praise, but the secrets of domestic life were laid open, 
its sanctity violated, the faults of private characters 
held up to odium or ridicule, and even virtuous and 
patriotic conduct sometimes misrepresented and ridi- 
culed. 

Nothing was safe from the virulence of the comic 
poet. The most serious business of life was caricatured, 
the most time-honoured political institutions unsparingly 
criticised—the whole public administration, educational, 
legal, financial, and executive, remorselessly attacked. 
Besides this, the poet assumed to himself the functions 
of a literary censor; he aspired to lead the public taste 
and direct the critical judgment of the Athenian people 
on all literary and philosophical questions. All this 
abuse and slander, and caricature and criticism, was 
conveyed in the most exquisite and polished style; it 
was recommended by all the refinements of taste and 
the graces of poetry. It was because of this exquisite 
elegance and purity which distinguished the style of 
the Attic comic writing, as well as its energetic power, 
that Quinctilian recommends an orator to study, as the 
best model next to Homer, the writings of the old Attic 
eomedy. Doubtless it abounded in grossness and 
obscenity, such as would not be tolerated in dramatic 
exhibitions of the present day. But an age in which 
man was not softened by the influence of good female 
society, in which the virtuous of the female sex were 
not educated so as to fit them for being companions of 
the men, whilst the vicious applied themselves to the 
task of making the leisure hours of the male sex pass 
agreeably by, all the accomplishments and elegances of 
a finished education was necessarily a gross one. The 
comic poet, therefore, was not the corruptor of his 
countrymen. The worst that can be said against him 
is, that, with all his taste and talent and education, he 
was not in advance of his age in this point—that he 
did not stem the tide of corruption—that he pandered 
to a degraded popular taste instead of using his best 
endeavours to mould it to a higher standard. 


| 
| tative of many influences which exist in the present 
day. It was the newspaper, the review, the satire, the 
pamphlet, the caricature, the pantomime of Athens, 
Addressed to the thousands who flocked to the 
theatre to witness the representation of a new comedy, 
most of whom were keenly alive to every witty allusion 
and stroke of satire, and who took a deep interest in 
everything of a public nature, because each individual 
was personally engaged in the administration of state 
| affairs, the old comedy must have been a powerful 
engine for good or for evil. There can be little doubt, 
that, scurrilous and immoral as it often was, the good, 
nevertheless, predominated. Gross and depraved as the 
Athenians were already, notwithstanding their refine- 
ment, it is not likely that comedy corrupted their 
morals in this respect. The vices which prevailed 
would have existed without it, and were neither 
increased nor fostered by it. 


Our space does not permit us to extract 
from Mr. Browne’s accounts of the several 
schools of Philosophy, although the compilation 
of a work upon the subject might, in the ac- 
quaintance it engenders with XeNorHANEs the 
Eleztic, well tempt us to linger with the vene- 
rable rhapsodist, of whom Tron draws so 
affecting a portrait: we pass on, therefore, to 
present what is perhaps the best specimen in the 
book of the author’s manner, in his delineation of 
the descriptive accuracy of the Greek poets. It is 
worthy of attentive perusal: . 


DESCRIPTIVE POWERS OF THE POETS OF GREECE. 


As descriptions of scenery were introduced by the 
poets for the purposes of embellishment, their patriotic 
enthusiasm led them to overlook the defects, and see in 
their brightest colours all the beautiful features which 
distinguished their native land. Their euphemism, 
which, in the intercourse of social life, caused them to 
shrink from speaking of unpleasant subjects in such 
terms as could give offence to the most refined taste, 
pervaded the whole of their literature, and thus affected 
not only the moral but also the descriptive charaoter of 
their poetry. Generally speaking, the sublime and 
terrible scenes of nature had far less charms for them 
than the softer beauties, Rocks, mountains, precipices, 
awoke a series of painful images, only appropriate to 
emergencies in which such scenery was absolutely 
indispensable. The ravines of the inhospitable Cau- 
casus were suitable to the tortures of Prometheus— 
the bare grey clifts of Mycenz to the Pelopid tragedies 
—the savage wildness of Cithwron to the unnatural ex- 
posure of (Edipus. The crystal rivulet, the soft and 
verdant turf inviting repose—the shades of the broad 
plane tree—were scenes in which their imagination took 
far more delight. Picturesque grandeur did not affect 
the Greek mind with pleasure, as it does the mind of 
those who inhabit the more northern parts of Europe, 
and who are accustomed to the sterner or severer beauties 
of nature, as they are to the rigours of more inhos- 
pitable climates. Often does Homer, who would devote 
a long description to some scene of genial beauty—who 
paints the sunny coasts of Iona, the lovely kingdom of 
the Phzacians, the marvellous gardens of Alcinous, 
with all the varied tints of luxuriant fancy—pass over, 
with the mere distinction of an epithet, scenes of rude 
and gloomy beauty. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
the Greek poets do not describe extensive general views, 
what the moderns term landscapes, but that their 
descriptive poetry deals in details. Greece was, in its 
general features, wild and mountainous. Its rock-bound 
coasts, although washed by the waters of the ever-vary- 
ing sea, indented by many a beautiful creek and bay, and 
many a cheerful and populous harbour, teeming with 
activity and life, presented generally an escarped and 
rugged aspect. But embosomed in the recesses of these 
wilds were spots of excessive beauty, green oases, as it 
were, in the desert, which promised that personal and 
sensuous enjoyment which in so many instances appears 
connected with Greek ideas of beauty. Greek landscape, 
therefore, was necessarily of a severe eharacter,—a 
more northern taste would have appreciated it, but it 
would not appeal to the sensibilities of an Ionian. The 
poet, therefore, who was the guide of national taste, as 
being the more perfect representative of the national 
mind, would not think it inconsistent with faithfulness 
to pass this part over, and to devote his talents to those 
especial features which were calculated to call forth 
the sympathies of his hearers. To paint the loveli- 
ness, and pass over the rudeness of nature, might 
bave been disingenuous in a geographer, who professed 
as his sole object to describe impartially the faults as 
well as the beauties of a country, but a poet was perfectly 
justified in selecting beauty, and passing over what he 
eonsidered deformity, just as the kindred art of the 
sculptor endeavours to represent not the average of 
human nature, but the perfection of ideal beauty. This 
tendency of the Greek poets to seize on whatever they 
eonsidered as the beautiful is also exemplified in the 








man, but only for an illiter ite scoundrel. 


These strong 





The old comedy was to the Athenians the represen- 
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their works, the delight with which they dwell upon all 
ideas connected with it. The chief beauty of Greece 
is its sea. Almost encircled and girdled by it as an 
island, Attica, as its ancient name implies, is all shore. 
From every high ground, from the principal parts of 
Athens itself, the sea is visible; nor could any one look 
to seaward and not observe that bright and transparent 
atmosphere by which the climate is characterized. 
And not only by its natural beauties, but by the benefits 
which it conferred upon Greece, the sea appealed to the 
national sympathies. The inhabitants of the Ionian 
colonies of Asia Minor could not but remember that 
when his ancestors sailed across it from the west they 
brought with them those liberties and institutions 
which rendered him immeasurably superior to his 
Oriental neighbours, and constituted the difference 
between Greek and Barbarian. He felt every day that 
the same waves wafted to him the wealth and civiliza- 
tion which were the means of maintaining that supe- 
riority. Although the scene of the “Iliad” is laid on 
shore, the passages in it which refer to the sea are 
numerous, and the adventures narrated in the “ Odyssey” 
are almost exclusively maritime. If we carry our 
thoughts onwards to later times: to the glorious naval 
engagements between Greece and Persia; to the time 
when Themistocles, fortified by the voice of the oracle, 
bade Greece look for protection to her wooden walls; 
and, lastly, to the supremacy essentially naval which 
Athens maintained in the Peloponnesian war, we find 
that the sea was the source of national greatness, and 
must have reminded the Greek patriot, whenever be 
looked upon it, of the high destinies of his race. The 
love with which the Greek regarded the sea, the 
gratitude which he felt towards it as the source of-his 
national greatness and prosperty, is represented by the 
numerous maritime descriptions and metaphors and 
illustrations which are used as ornaments in Greek 
poetry universally, and are especially to be remarked in 
the writings of the tragic poets. Although, therefore, 
the views of the Geek poets in the descriptions which 
they gave of their country were perhaps one-sided, they 
were not for that reason untrue. Their inaccuracy is 
due to the omissions of those who thought themselves 
at liberty to select such features as were best fitted to 
embellish and adorn the picture which they were 
representing. But whenever fidelity and accuracy are 
to be expected, wherever truth is necessary to the con- 
sistency of the narrative, and geographical position and 
physical description would illustrate the story, the 
ancient Greek poets do not fail. So accurate, for 
example, is Homer in this respect, that the internal 
evidence furnished by his geographical descriptions goes 
far, as has already been shown, to determine the country 
of which he was a native. Ample testimony has been 
borne to the fidelity of Homer's descriptions by geo- 
gtaphers both of ancient and modern times. Strabo 
constantly appeals to his authority. Wood, in his 
“Essay on the Genius of Homer,” shows the corres- 
pondence between Hoiner’s descriptions, and the results 
of his travels, and Colonel Leake finds in the Homeric 
poems a topographical guide which seldom fails in 
accuracy. 


In conclusion, while we do not concur with the 
Professor in all his views, especially in the pre- 
ference he gives of Prato over ARISTOTLE, and in 
the cause he alleges of the latter’s intellectual 
degeneracy—if he did degenerate—we are bound 
to recognise these volumes as steps in the right 
direction towards supplying an hiatus in literature. 
Probably their faults arise rather from the 
nature of their compilation, as lectures, than from 
want of care on the part of their author. 
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Ar the eighteenth anniversary of the Provincial, 

Medical and Surgical Association, heldat Hull in 

1850, Dr. Mackness was nominated to give an 

Account of the Medical Topography of Sussex to 

the next annual meeting :—to that great gathering 

of the medical profession, which recently took 
place at Brighton. He was prepared: but alas! 
within a short period of the time appointed for 
the delivery of his discourse, he was suddenly 
summoned before a higher tribunal than an 
assembly of his professional peers, and was called 
to give in his final account to the Righteous 
Judge of all the earth. By his assembled 








brethren, the bereavement was felt to be sorrow- 
ful and impressive: and the sad occasion was | 


well and eloquently improved, both by the retiring, 


and the newly-elected presidents. The former, 
Dr. Horner of Hull, in his address on resigning 
the chair to Dr. Jenks, thus alluded to the event: 

He was my sincere and my valued friend. He recently 
wrote to me, expressing his congratulations at the 
thought of reading an address before you in this room, 
on this day. Here is the audience; but where is the 
lecturer? Sub cespite jacet. I say this does give us a 
reason for now doing our duty, in that state of life to 
which we have been called. If we are willing to exert 
ourselves for the benefit of our fellow-men, and for the 
great objects of this Association, now is the time that 
we should doit. Such a painful event also naturally 


| 





awakens in the mind other feelings, of a far more im- | 
| of every changing system of imposture—medical, 


portant nature. The words of Young occur to my 
mind as most applicable: 
What grave prescribes the best ? A friend’s; and yet 
From a friend's grave how soon we disengage ! 
F’en to the dearest, as his marble, cold. 
Why are friends ravish’d from us? ’Tis to bind, 
By soft affection’s ties, on human hearts, 
The thought of death; which reason, too supine, 
Or misemploy’d, so rarely fastens there. 
Nor reason, nor affection, no, nor both 
Combined, can break the witcherafts of the world. 
Sehold th’ inexorable hour at hand! 
3ehold th’ inexorable hour forgot! 
And to forget it the chief aim of life, 
Though well to ponder it is life’s chief end. 


We do not expect the biography of a physician 
—even of one who has surmounted the greatest 
obstacles—to abound with exciting incidents, or 
with the graphic recital of stirring adventure. 
His annals are, for the most part, but the records 
of an unwearied industry, a patient self-denial, 
an indomitable, but almost unseen, contest with 
difficulties; and at last the slow reaping of re- 
wards, generally far too scanty to compensate for 
the previous toils and dangers. It has been often 
remarked, that when notoriety and emolument 


have been quickly gained in the higher walks of 


the profession of medicine, they have been the 
result of accident or charlatanry; and have been 
generally as transient in their duration, as they 
were devoid of honour in their source. That 


| moral, or religious.* 


come to the rescue, leads the man who is not sus- 
tained by high principle, to deviate from the 
paths of rectitude, and to scramble for an ignoble 
sustenance, by pandering to ignorance and cre- 
dulity. Thus it is, that fashionable fools—the chief 
pabulum of unscrupulous empirics—press into 
their degraded service, a class of highly-educated 
men, from whom better things might have been 
expected. A recent reviewer has spoken of the 
support of quackery by “idle lords and ladies,” 
as resulting from “their too abundant means of 
the gratification of every desire, removing the in- 
centive to diligent study, and constituting them, 
as a class, the great half-educated, the ready prey 


But it is not so much 
ignorance, as impecuniosity which recruits the 


| army of quacks from the ranks of the Medical 








there have been some remarkable exceptions, we 


admit: but they are too few to set aside the 
general application of the rule, which we have 
correctly stated. In all professions, the battle 
for the prizes of life is arduous, and 
chequered; but in that of medicine, it is especially 
so. In the outset of his career, the physician, 
ambitious of a great and worthy name, must, 
when not engaged in the studies of the closet, 


| from his lot. 


sadly | 


imbibe his knowledge in the atmosphere of pes- | 


tilence, and amid the 
fellow men. In the haunts of fever, in the 
tabernacles of poverty and of vice, he first essays 
his skill in therapeutics. The struggle is then 


dissected bodies of his | 
| was ardent. 


against disease, and a premature grave; but it is | 


cheerfully, because hopefully encountered: after- 
wards, come the most terrible of all the struggles 
—those which have to be encountered when the 
learned, the accomplished, and the fully prepared 
physician is waiting for the patronage of the 
public. There are sad scenes, resulting from the 
circumstances referred to, occurring every day in 


this metropolis and elsewhere; scenes into which | 


curiosity cannot penetrate, and which even the 
most inquisitive biographers have, with tender 
ness, scrupled to search out, or at least have not 
ventured rudely to unveil. The modest patri- 
mony is well nigh expended; the incomings are 
slender, debts accumulate, and yet—bitter, mad- 
dening pang to an honest heart—retrenchment is 
proclaimed on all hands to be the immediate 
destruction of every hope, and the sacrifice of that 
position which has already been so hardly won. 
This, in truth, is the physician’s grand struggle— 


one too, which, without a large fortune, cannot be | 


cvaded—it is the battle to appear prosperous when 


the wolf is at the door, and to seem light-hearted | tuition. 


amid all the miseries of the res angusta domi. | 


Alas! that it should be so; but the physician 
must fight the battle of life with society as he 
finds it. With him, the genteel mansion and the 
respectable equipage, cannot always be delayed 
till a convenient season, or till they are sanctioned 
by an adequate income. He must maintain them 
too often as a sorely-grudged tax—a source not of 
comfort, but of sorrow and disgust. Why is it 
so? 
whose person or whose 


to consult a doctor 


| tended 


Because the fashionable sick are ashamed | 


establishment leads to the suspicion of poverty; | 


and, as fashion dominates considerably, over 
even the educated and _ intellectual 
of society, the assumption of an expenditure 
unwarranted by income, is commonly, during 
the first decade of the physician’s career, an in- 
evitable evil, which saps the elasticity of his youth; 
and which, when success in practice does not 


members | 


Profession. The artificial barrier, which does or 
did exist between the general practitioner and the 
physician, has foreed many a young aspiring 
physician into fatal debt, which might have been 


| avoided, had not fashion exacted from him a cer- 


tain show and expenditure, rather than tolerate 
an ascent from this lower grade when means per- 
mitted. For the reasons to which we have now 
referred, the memorials of the struggles of a high 
toned physician, even when scanty, as in the pre- 
sent instance, are instructive and encouraging to 
those who are engaged in, or who have passed 
through, the same ordeal. They likewise afford 
pleasant themes of contemplation to all who de- 
light to meditate upon the more lovely aspects of 
human life. To many readers, therefore, we trust 
may be acceptable the following brief sketch of a 
Christian physician, who was no exception to the 


| rule of the poet: 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat, 
Res angusta domi. 





JAMES MackneEss was born at Wellingborough, 
in Northamptonshire, on the 31st of March, 1804. 
At the age of five, he underwent the operation of 
lithotomy; and, from even an earlier period to 
his last hour, physical suffering was little absent 
When he was in his eighth year, 
his parents removed to Edinburgh, leaving him 
at school at Wellingborough, where he remained 
till he was twelve or thirteen years of age. He 
then joined his parents, and was sent to school in 
Edinburgh for one or two years. 


It was during this period, probably, that he began 
those efforts at szlf-improvement, to which he owed 
much of his after usefulness. His thirst for knowledge 
Every shilling he could command was 
spent at a book-stall; and the books so procured were 
resold, and others purchased, at how great a loss may be 
imagined. With these volumes he would wander away into 
the country, when a holiday set him at liberty, to feast 
his mind with something congenial to its own tastes. 
The books he read were generally the best authors— 
Addison, Goldsmith, and other English classics; indeed 
this may be considered as somewhat of a compensation 
in the lot of the poor student; he reads but few books, 
but these are generally worth reading; since it is the 
standard authors, those who have stood the test of 








numerous editions, which are the chief supply of book- 
stalls: (pp. 6, 7.) 
Dr. Mackness’s early instruction was mis- 


managed, or rather neglected; for, at eighteen, 
when he commenced his medical studies, he had 
nothing more than a common English education. 
He had, however, imbibed from a pious mother 
sound moral and religious principles, which, in 
after life, proved to him a stay and a solace when 
nought else could have availed; and which 
doubtless supported him likewise in his career 
as a student, amid the harassments of in- 
adequate means, and defective preliminary 
He earnestly applied himself to remedy 
this last-mentioned evil. He studied French and 
Latin with zeal, at the same period that he at- 
regularly his medical lectures, and 
laboured in the dissecting-room. Unfortunately, 
he was obliged to devote a large share of his time 
to his father’s business, (as a lace-merchant), 
to save it from entire disorder and ruin. To this 
impediment to study must be ascribed his failure 
to pass his examination at the College of Surgeons 
After this disappointment, he retired for the pur- 


| poses of seclusion and study to Craig Rothie, 


near St. Andrews, where he remained till he felt 
prepared for a second trial. This proved suc- 
cessful, on the 22nd December, 1824, At Craig 
Rothie, there was a favourite spot called Glassy- 
house Den, whither he resorted for study. He 
repaired its dilapidated moss-covered seat (which 
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had once belonged to the late Lord Crawrorp), | though the effort continues, the motive is different. My | less use of my legs, Iam much better than I was before. 


and in sincere, though not brilliant verses, he re- | earliest reasons for wishing to obtain superiority over | 1 have lately written to some of the most eninent physi- 


corded his affection for this quiet and favourite | 
haunt. 
After passing the College, he was for a short | 
riod assistant to Mr. WEBBER, a general prac- | 
titioner at Yarmouth, in Norfolk: subsequently, | 
he went in the same capacity to live with Mr. | 
Kin, of Saxmundham, in Suffolk, a gentleman | 
in extensive practice, and of the most honourable 
and benevolent character. The biographer re- | 
marks that “he probably learned in this school 
some of those lessons of attention to the poor 
which he so eminently practised in after life.” 
In March, 1827, his father died; and in the July 
following he finally left Saxmundham, having | 
determined to commence practice. His father | 
had left his mother and his younger brother with | 
only a small provision; and the necessity of pro- 
viding a home for them probably gave shape to 
his plans. At this period, his ambition and his 
purse seem both to have been very moderate. 





In passing through the village of Turvey, at the | 
time he was thinking of settling, he had been struck 
with its beauty; and finding, on inquiry, that there 
was no medical man resident there, he determined to | 
fix in this village. * * * * He has preserved a | 
little record of this journey, which was made principally 
on foot, to save expense. July 9, 1827.—“ Left Sax- 
mundham at 6 P.M.; walked to Debenham, to Mr. 
Barker's (this was the home of his fellow-assistant, Mr. 
John Barker, now Dr. Barker, of Birmingham), fifteen 
miles; arrived there at eleven o’clock—very hot | 
day. * * * * 12th.—Rested well; rose at four: 
set off for Cambridge; saw King’s College Chapel; | 
went all over it, and out on the roof: (it was a truly | 
characteristic trait that he could not pass this beautiful | 
building without going to see it, though the necessary 
gratuities nearly exhausted his small remaining travel- | 
ling fund.) Set off for St. Neots; called at a sn 

| 
| 


and gave some medicine in exchange for bread and 
cheese; walked a rile farther, and met a gentleman in 

a gig; rode as far as St. Neots with him. Set off to 

walk to Kimbolton, eighteen miles; got there very late, | 
and found it was fifteen miles to Wellingborough; how- 
ever, set off about eight o’clock, very tired, and arrived 
at Higham Ferrars at a quarter to twelve: all asleep, 
and no finger-post; got on to the top of a haystack, and 
slept for three hours: resumed my journey, and reached 
Wellingborough a quarter before five o'clock, * * * 
The journal goes on:—Arrived at Turvey 23rd July, 
1827: came from Wellingborough by coach to War 
rington: a very dull misty morning: it cleared up 
towards mid-day, emblematical, I hope, of my success. 
24th.—Went to see my uncle at Sharnbrook: promised 
him some medicine: rode off to Wellingborough: took 
my order for drugs to White. 26th.—At home all day: 
saw my first patient in Turvey: studied geometry an 
hour-and-a-half. 27th.—Walked as far as Newton: 
returned home: walked in Mr. Higgins’s park, and 
continued my geometry. 28th.—Walked as far as Mr. 
Dawson's, Turvey Hills: had my tea there: returned 
home, and found a letter from Mr. King, and 5/.; and 
my drugs. 29th.—Went to church, and rode to Sharn- 
brook: felt very unwell all day. 30th.—Received my box 
from Saxmundham: unpacked, and put my things to 
rights. 3lst.—Studying geometry and agriculture. 
Thus, it seems, passed the first week at Turvey: and 
here the journal breaks off. (pp. 17-20.) 


During the four years that Dr. Mackness 
resided at Turvey, he conciliated universal regard, 
and obtained such practice as was afforded by a 
place with a population of 1,000 persons, con- 
sisting of farmers, agricultural labourers, and a 
few gentry. On the 5th of January, 1830, he 
married Marta, the second daughter of Joun 
Wauirworrn, Esq., of Turvey. On the back of 
his marriage certificate, he inscribed a solemn 
prayer for the blessing of Gop to enable him to 
fulfil the duties of his new station. It is here 
worthy of notice, that, on the death of the eminent 
Mr. Leigu Ricumonp, the pastor of Turvey, a 
clergyman of dissimilar views was appointed, 
which occasioned the formation of a dissenting 
congregation, under the ministry of a pious and 
talented man, from a close friendship with whom, 
Dr. MackngEss seems to have derived—what he 
was ever eager to grasp—advancement in mental 
culture, to compensate for his defective early 
education. 

It was probably during his residence at Turvey 
that he drew up a paper, in which the integrity of 
his character is well depicted; and from which 
the following sentences are extracted: 

It has been my aim, from my earliest days of thinking, 
to rise superior to the circumstances in which I was 
born. This principle is associated with my earliest 





ideas, and is still in full vigour, although I would hope, 


| not absolutely necessary, though desirable, can we really 
| afford it? (pp. 30, 31.) 


my associates was the honour of man; now, I would | 
humbly hope, although the same wish continues, that I 
seek the honour which cometh from God, by a life | 
devoted tothe good of my fellow-creatures. Let me 
have this desire constant in my breast, and ambition is 
a laudable passion, since affluence gives the power of 
doing good, and is a necessary weapon in the cause of 
philanthropy. But, unless a person is possessed of 
hereditary fortune, he requires the utmost diligence and 
perseverance in the affairs of life to obtain one; and as 
I hope that my object is not to gain wealth for sensual 
gratifications, but that I may employ it in doing good, 
I think it no degradation to myself to declare that I 
shall use every means, consistent with present duty, to 
insure it. * * * With regard to expenditure, as I 
hope we shall always endeavour to keep within the 
limits of our income, it will only be necessary to ask 
ourselves the three following questions:—Ist. Is the 
article wanted absolutely necessary? 2nd. Will not a 
less expensive one answer the same purpose? 3rd. If 


Dr. Mackness removed to Northampton in 
March, 1831. He got, by degrees, into a consi- 
derable practice; but the work was laborious, and 
involved much midwifery and night work. Along 
with these avocations, he laboured assiduously to 
enlarge his medical and general knowledge. 
Every spare moment was devoted to reading and 
study. Mind and body were overtaxed, and his 
health gave way. He had had an attack of ague 
at Turvey, in consequence of spending the night 
in a damp cottage; and from that time he had 
never been quite well. The following is the suf- 
ferer’s account of the commencement of his own 
illness, drawn up with the view of obtaining the 
opinions of eminent physicians. 


In the year 1834, a professional gentleman, aged 
about thirty, of temperate habits, and who had previously 
enjoyed good health, after an attack of intermittent 
fever, began to experience slight paroxysms of pain in 
various parts of the lower extremities. These being 
always increased by a humid atmosphere and exposure 
to cold, were supposed to be, and treated as, chronic 
rheumatism ; they, however, began to increase in severity, 
so as to impair the general health, and render life almost 
a burden. So acute were the paroxysms, that during 
their continuance, the patient could neither eat nor 
sleep, and was scarcely able to speak; the pain did not 
continue in one particular nerve or its branches, but 
moved with the most astonishing rapidity from one 
extremity to the opposite, and from one part of the 
same limb to another; or it would continue in one spot, 
and this often not larger than could be covered with the 
print of a finger, yet so severe was the agony produced, 
that he has been known to expose the part affected to a 
temperature below the freezing point, to obtain even a 
slight alleviation. The suffering was accompanied with 
great irritability of the nervous system, and during the 
intensity of a severe paroxysm, the slightest movement 
of the body, a draught of air, or the accidental touch of 
the dress against the affected limb, were sufficient to 
induce the acutest agony. (pp. 36, 37.) 


In 1834 he consulted Sir Cuartes BELL, who 
ordered his head to be shaved, a preparation of 
iodine to be rubbed over it, and a seaton placed 
in the back of the neck. This treatment was not 
attended with any benefit; and the intention 
of the prescriber is not obvious. During 1835 
and 1836, he struggled on with his practice, 
but amid much suffering at times. At last, he 
was compelled to give in; and, as a preparatory 
step to his finally leaving Northampton, he assumed 
Mr. OLIvE as a partner. His professional con- 





nexion with Northampton terminated in July, 
1836. 

In 1837 and 1838, we find him a great invalid; 
but, nevertheless, an indefatigable sight-seer in 
London, Jersey, and elsewhere. Thirst for know- 
ledge was, under all circumstances, one of his 
leading characteristics. Writing to his brother 
from St. Servan, in France, on 17th May, 1838, he 
thus speaks of his health in an interesting letter, 
on miscellaneous topics, which contains not one | 
word of repining. 


With regard t» my health, I am sorry to say, the late 
severe winter has sadly pulled me back; and I ain in 
some respects much worse than when I left England. 
I cannot walk half so well, but my general health is | 
much better. In the second week of February, I had a | 
dangerous attack, which took away all feeling from my | 
legs and feet; and I believed I was near that bourue | 
whence no traveller returns—in fact, I had quite made | 
up my mind that I should die. But God, of his infinite | 
mercy, raised me up again; and now, except that I have 





cians in Europe an account of my case, requesting their 
opinion, and a plan of treatment. I have just received 
their answers, which are highly satisfactory, both with 
regard to the plan of treatment and the seat of disease. 
It appears that there is no disease of the brain itself ; 
but that the case is rather a derangement of function than 
an organic disease. If such be the case, which I would 
fain hope it is, there is a possihility of my ultimate 
recovery. The plan of treatment recommended is, to 
have blisters and moxas all along the course of the 
spine; and in the autumn, to repair either to Carlsbad, 
or to Baréges, in the Pyrenees. Though the latter 
place is very distant, I think I shall prefer it. Both 
these places have thermal sulphureous springs, which I 
am to use for baths, &c. Of course, this will be 
attended with considerable expense; but what can I do? 
In my present circumstances, I am a useless being. 
Happily, I have saved a little, and it is much better 
that I should be thus afflicted than you, because I haye 
not a family, and I can also have the first medical 
opinions in the world, without their costing me a sous. 
(pp. 58, 59.) 


The patient did not improve under the treat- 
ment described in the above extract; and which 
it appears was that recommended by ANDRAL. 
From the scanty details of treatment, we can 
hardly estimate it fairly; but it does seem sur- 
prising that the chylopoietic viscera were not 
made the main object of attention, and that along 
with the climate, diet, and medicine suitable for 
restoring their functions to a normal state, iron, 
with or without arsenic and quinine, were not 
exhibited, in consideration of the complaint pre- 
senting in its origin, history and symptoms, many, 
if not all the characters, of that kind of neuralgia 
which is a sequel to intermittent fever. Climate 
had evidently a notable effect upon his disease; 
for on returning from the continent, Sir James 
CLARKE sent him to Clifton, where he improved 
exceedingly in health; but on wintering in 
Northampton, to use the words of the biographer, 
he “* began to suffer from a return to a place with 
a clayey subsoil; and former distressing symp- 
toms began to reappear.” As locality seemed so 
important, and as the laborious life of a general 
practitioner likely to be more arduous than 
his health was ever likely to bear, he deter- 
mined to graduate as M.D., and to settle in some 
town suitable to his impaired health. 

He took the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
St. Andrews, on the 15th of May, 1840; and, by 
the advice of Sir James Criarke, he selected 
Hastings as a sphere for future practice, chiefly 
on account of its eligibility for his health. His 
success was at first problematical; and the 
glimpses afforded of the history of his progress, 
of his hopes, and his fears are full of interest. 
They throw light upon the difficulties which beset 
the physician’s career; and they show some of 
the ways by which he may legitimately introduce 
himself to notice. 

On the 15th June, one month after his gradua- 
tion, he thus writes to his friend and former 
pupil Mr. UNpDERWoop: 


A truce to your compliments about my titles, you 
well know that misfortune alone has compelled me to 
resort to them: even now, it will be of little avail to be, 
what is too often the case, a patientless physician, and 
as far as profit is concerned, such is my state now. I 
have, however, one patient a pauper, poor fellow, with 
evident pectoriloquy and cavernous resonance under the 
right shoulder blade, hectic fever, and nocturnal per- 
spirations. I dare say you will smile at my noting so 
particularly the auscultic symptoms, but I told you 
that I intended to study the subject more fully, and I 
am happy to say that I can already distinguish some 
important pathognomic symptoms, or rather sounds, 
and I intend to use the stethoscope on every occasion 
which comes in my way. (pp. 73, 74.) 


The zeal with which he was ever anxious to 
repair an originally imperfect education is exem- 
plified in the above notice of his stethoscopic 
studies. In the following passage authorship 


| and boarders are alluded to—the former as a 


means of making himself known, the latter as a 
way of getting a subsistence till patients were 
obtained : 

I fee) the necessity of doing someting to bring me 
into notice, but I have not decided «n any topic at 
present. I believe that i should very muc) benefit my 
own mind by following out one subject for some time 
together. You ask me howI do with my invalids; 
and whether they live with me? * * * The planI 
adopt is this: Hastings is a resort for invalids, and 
with any one who may require medical advice, I am 
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ready to enter into an agreement, to receive them into 
This is no more than many physicians do, 


(p. 77.) 


His appcintment as physician to the Hastings 
dispensary, upon the resignation of Dr. Cooke, 
afforded him a field for the exercise of his medical 
skill and his benevolence, and it was likewise 


my family. mal 
so that there is nothing derogatory in it. 


useful in bringing his name respectably before | 


the community. He thus reports his position as 
to practice, and his hopes regarding it, in a letter 
to a friend, dated 7th January, 1842: 

I dare say you feel anxious to know how I get 
on in my profession, and I wish I could give you a 
favourable account; but I find many very many difli- 
culties. I sometimes think I took a wrong course in 
aiming to practive asa physician; but what could I do? 
I-knew I conld not practice as a surgeon: the delicate 
state of my health opposed this course. 
dispensary; but this popularity will not keep house. I 
go on, anxious, despairing, hoping. * * * * 
could only bring my mind to be satisfied with the pre- 
sent, and leave the future to a Superintending Provi- 
dence I might be content, for I am surrounded with all 
that is necessary, and I owe no man anything (but 
love), nay, even for sometime to come, I have the means 
of living even should I do nothing. But those who 


of the Brighton resolutions, regarding irregular 


practice. If the Christian ethics of such men as 
Dr. MackyEss were still more largely to prevail, 


| and 


the disreputable conduct referred to, would soon | 


be unknown, and professional competition would 
be less frequently stained by unworthy dealing, 
and the bitterness of jealousy. It would be well 


that men of all pursuits, could, in sincerity, adopt | 


the following words, addressed in 1845, by Dr. 
MAcKNEss to one of his correspondents :— 


Oh! when I can thus detach my mind from the 
trifles of time, how contemptible do all the riches of 
this world appear. The soul soars upwards to its 


Creator, and yearns fora more perfect existence, for a 


| more exalted being, and then the bright hopes of the | 


I have plenty | 
of practice among the poor, who are patients of the | 


If I | 


| our crucified Redeemer. 


have been obliged to overcome great difficulties, in early | 


life, are perhaps more apt to feel anxious than others. 
(pp. 83, 84.) 

In the following year, 1843, his fame and his 
emoluments seem to have increased. In January, 
he became an extra-licentiate of the College of 
Physicians. 
pointment at the dispensary: but as he was made 
consulting physician to the charity, the patients 
came to his house for advice, and he thus had 
the duty, without much of the inconvenience and 
fatigue of being from home. 


notices of his being tormented by his old enemy, | 


the neuralgia. The singular mitigation of pain, 
which may be obtained in this complaint, and in 
gout, by interesting the mind is well-known: 
but still the following passage is interesting. 

Mr. Dickens’ Christmas Carol was just new at this 
time: and connected with it, I had a proof, and one 
indeed amongst many, how remarkably suffering, like 
Dr. Mackness’, is susceptible of mitigation by agreeable 
[intense?] occupation of the mind. He was labouring 


under one of his usual neuralgic attacks. writhing with | Heigl ee 
. . , 1 | made up at the house of the charity. This system 
Mr. Dickens’ work had | . . 


pain, yet scarcely able to move. 
been sent to him as a present for the season. He took 
it up, and began to read it, at first listlessly, but soon 
the history of the inimitable Scrooge, so interested him, 


that he began to read aloud, and by the time he had | ties. we believe, are grievously abused in this way: 
reached the pathetic incident of the poor boy left at | “Sy 0 OCUS' SS Oe Fove men Pity © 


In 1844, we find | 


In February, he resigned his ap- | 


| 


| vinced I am that I am acting prudently. (pp. 


Gospel of Christ, the pure heaven of holy writ appears 
so suited to all that the heart can desire, that their 


truthfulness, their reality appear almost close at hand. 


| ever, walk much, as I find I am soon tired. 


The days of man are numbered: his fondest expectations | 


are often destroyed. You and I, for instance, may never 
meet again on earth, may never look with the | 
eye of friendship on each other's countenance: but oh! 
may we at last meet in that glorious dwelling-place 
of the Eternal God, and live for ever in the presence of 


(pp. 112.) 


In this year (1845), along with an increasing 
practice, Dr. MackNess was busy with the for- 
mation of the Mechanics’ Institute, and the 
preparation of various literary undertakings, 
particularly of his work on the Moral Aspects of 
Medical Life, the basis of which, is a translation 
of the best parts of the Akesios by Professor 
Marx. 
mind is afforded by the following passage in 
a confidential letter, dated 27th October, 1845: 


reaming 





With regard to the carriage, Rock is to build me one, 
fitted up in the first style, for —— guineas; and will 
lend me one to the meantime. I have been 
trying all the week to buy a horse. I at the 
expense, and yet the more I think of it, the more con- 
124.) 


use in 
tremble 


In the Autumn of 1846, appeared The Moral 
Aspects of Medical Life. It was favourably 
received by the profession; and has doubtless 
excited a beneficial influence. In point of literary 
execution, it is by no means faultless. 

It has already been stated that after discon- 


| tinuing to attend the dispensary, the patients 


school in the holidays, all sense of pain scemed to | 


have fled, and he read on and on with increasing 
delight, till when summoned to some other occupation, 


he found himself very nearly free from suffering. | 


Chess would almost invariably have the same effect, 
although the pain would often return whilst the pieces 
were arranging for a fresh game. (pp. 95, 96.) 


In August, 1844, Dr. Mackness attended for 
the first time, the anniversary meetings of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical 
which were that year held at Northampton. The 
annual return of these assemblies was always 
hailed by him with gladness, and adopted as the 
means of cementing and forming valued and 
lasting friendships. In these feelings, many hun- 


came to his residence, and got their prescriptions 


led to great abuses, through persons well able to 
pay the moderate charges of competent neigh- 
bouring general practitioners coming for gratuitous 
advice to his private_residence. All medical chari- 


and in an admirable pamphlet lately published 
by Dr. Srewart, of the Middlesex Hospital,* it 
appears that it is not uncommon fer dispensary 
applicants to dress badly for the oceasion; and 
masters and mistresses belonging to the very 
highest classes of society are known to be mean 


| enough to subscribe an annual guinea to a dis- 


Association ; | 


dreds of the élite of the profession can warmly | 


participate. How many can delight in the retro- 
spect of these gatherings! For the conception 
and foundation of the Provincial Association. 


| entitled Dysphonia Clericorum. 


(twenty years ago), the medical men of England | 


owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Crartes | ‘ ; 
had “met with several medicul men of eminence 


Hastings, of Worcester. That society has done 
more than any other institute, to bind together, in 
a- generous fraternity and scientific emulation, 
the true and honourable professors of rational 
medicine, and to draw the broad line of separation 
between them and those apostate sons of physic, 
who seek only that mercenary reward which the 
credulity of the multitude readily affords to un- 
scrupulous charlatans, who, though disowned and 
scorned by the real cultivators of medicine, per- 
sist in boldly pretending, that they are not, and 
cannot be eliminated; and that they are still 
within the pale of an honourable and scientific 
profession. _We say, that much of the high-toned 
honour, which pervades the medical profession in 


pensary, that they may obtain gratuitous medicine 
and advice for their pampered menials. Strange 
to say, this conduct is rarely exposed: and is even 
watas* “ pal ee ae , “a 
paraded in print as almsgiving!! These remarks 
will enable the reader more easily to understand 
the propriety of the Governors of the Hastings 
Dispensary stopping the supply of medicine to 


Dr. MACKNESS was now improving in health, 
gaining a large practice, as well as an 
honourable fame. In 1849 he writes as follows: 


My firm belief is, that I should not suffer at all. if 
my mind were perfectly quiet, and pleasantly occupied: 
OUhY and 
mental fatigue; and sometimes considerable exposure t 


but I have now a large practice; often much 


the weather, in long journeys: and as these are in- 











separable from the practice of a profession h I love 
with all my heart, I make up my mind to suffer a 
little, rather than forego it. I have reason to think 


that the situation of Hastings is peculiarly favourable 
I have never fully recovered th 


to my disease. e perfeet 
use of my lower extremities, vet they are much stronger 
than formerly; for I used to require a stick to walk 
with—now I never, or rarely, use one. I do not, how- 


(p. 158.) 


In the spring of 1849, however, there seemed to 


be a retrograde movement in his health; and he 
had renewed attacks of spasm of the glottis, 
which he had not experienced since he had 


fixed his residence at Hastings. In May of 


| this year, he left his practice in charge of 


A glimpse at the under current of his | 


| CHARLES and Miss 


those who crowded to Dr. Mackness’s morning 


gratuitous consultations. 

In the beginning of 1848 he published his work 
At the Derby 
meeting of the Provincial Association, he seems to 
have been eagerly on the outlook for information 
on the subject, from his professional brethren ; and 
he writes to a friend, on his return home, that he 


who have seen much of the disease, and who have 


| promised to answer any series of questions I may 


put to them.” The sore throat, or aphonia, of 
clergymen, actors, orators, and public singers, is 
an interesting affection, and was handled in an 
able and highly practical manner by Dr. Mack- 
ness. He treats of its pathology, treatment, and 
prevention. He pointed out that the main cause 


| is the long-continued strain of the organs, which 


do not, as in conversation, receive alternations of 
rest. He also showed that relaxed throat was 
often caused by speaking in a feigned voice. 
This state nent was supported by a letter from 


| Macreapy, who seems to have considered that 


England, is due to the formation of the Provincial | 


Association: and the power which it now possesses 
of making its influence bear upon the legislature and 
the public, are fully proved by the passing of the 
Arsenic Act, and the effects in various quarters 


| M.D. 


the affection resulted less from the duration and 
the violence, than from the mode of speaking. 


* Santtary Economics; or, our Medical Charities as they 
are, and as they ought tobe. By ALEXANDER P. STEWART, 


8vo. Pp. 30. London: Churchill. 1849. 


his friend Dr. Cuase, and proceeded with a 
party on a continental journey. The details 
of this excursion, given in the volume before 
us, serve to illustrate his excellent character. 
During his absence, and on his return home, he 
had severe returns of his former dreadful symp- 
toms. Ill-health prevented his attending this 
year’s anniversary of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association, which was held at Wor- 
cester. At this meeting, it was resolved, “that 
a committee of five members be appointed to con- 
sider the means advisable to be adopted with a 
view to bringing the subject of medical ethics 
before the medical profession.” The committee 
named were, Drs. GREENHILL, RoBERtson, J. 
ConoL_y, Mackness, and Mr. Furxr. In the 
autumn of 1849, Dr. Mackness was occupied 
with the second edition of his first work, Hastings 
a Resort for Invalids. It was much improved; 
and in its present form is a valuable addition to 
the medical topography of England. 

From Hull, whither he had gone to his favourite 
assembly of friends and brethren, he thus writes, 
on August 8th, 1850:—“ Here I am safely lodged 
at the Victoria Hotel, after a pleasant journey to 
this place with Dr. and Mrs. Ropertson, Sir 
Hastincs. I am going to 
dine with the president to day, Dr. Horner. 
Our next meeting is to take place at Brighton, 
and I am appointed to read a paper on the medical 
topography of the district:” (Memorials, p. 196.) 
During the subsequent months of this year we 
find him ardently engaged with a lucrative prae- 
tice, microscopic researches, and the preparation 
of his address for the Brighton meeting. 

In January, 1851, he suffered dreadfully from 
neuralgia, and also from cough. On the Ist Feb- 
ruary, however, he was in tolerable health, and 
made this entry in his private diary :—“ A most 
busy day: occupied and surrounded with all that 
can bless life, and make it happy. All without is 
bright: it is the internal man, the mental strife that 
lessens the perfection of happiness. The review of 
the past week is not so pleasant as the previous, 
What a yearning there is in the soul for what is 
high!” Ere another week had elapsed he was 
with his God. He died of pneumonia on the 8th 
February, 1851. CELSUS. 


Notes. 


By Sir Rozert Heroy, Bars. 
London: Groombridge. 


Tue volume designated by this very curt title 
would appear, for no explanation of its origin is 
given in the preface, to consist of selections from 
y which the author is in the habit of keep- 
ing, and in which, much after the manner of the 
renowned Pepys, he sets down the occurrences of 
the day, both public and domestic. Sut Sir 
R. Heron, publishing his own memoranda, has 
the advantage of being enabled to give to the 
world only so much as concerns the public, with- 
out revealing his personal and private sayings and 
Accordingly his volume is to be treated 





a di 


4 


doings. 
not so much as a biography, which it is not, as a 
gathering of anecdotes of eminent persons, and 
reminiscences of remarkable events, which are 
well worth preserving, and which will form an 
acceptable addition to the Ana of the present 
century. 

The first note is dated Nov. 18, 1812, the last, 
in May of the present year, which leaves the 
author at the venerable age of 86. Having 
during that period mingled much in public life, 
and during the greater portion of it being a member 
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of the House of Commons, his opportunities for 
observation were necessarily great, and the stores 
of his memory have become abundant. A vein of 
not unpleasing vanity runs through the book, but 
the impression it conveys of its author is a genial 
one; it shows him to be thoroughly honest, with 
his heart in its right place, and altogether a highly 
creditable specimen of the English country gentle- 
man. 

As it is not a continuous work, but really what 
it is termed, a gathering of notes, it does not 
challenge criticism; it offers no theme for com- 
mentary: it can only be exhibited by extract, and 
therefore, without further preface, we subjoin, for 
the amusement of our readers, some of its most 
interesting Ana. 

HIS MAIDEN SPEECH. 


I took my seat February 2, and first spoke on the 
Catholic question. I was fortunate in speaking imme- 
diately after Mr. Pretyman Tomline, who gave mea 
good opportunity of replying to him. What I said was 
exceedingly well received. A witticism, “Some with 
mitres on their heads, and some, perhaps, with mitres 
in their heads,” had a very great effect upon the House. 
I am doubtful, however, whether it was advantageous 
to me, as it gave considerable offence, and possibly took 
off the attention of persons from my argument, part of 
which was new, and, as I thought, strong. 


It is the fashion to say that the House of 
Commons of this day is inferior in ability and 
eloquence to its predecessors before the era of 
Reform. Hear Sir R. Heron’s description of 
what it was. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1812. 

There is, certainly, a great deficiency of oratory in 
the House of Commons, and perhaps, this is the reason 
there are so many speakers. Plunkett, on the Catholic 
question, exhibited a peculiar eloquence which asto- 
nished me: without manner, without elegant language, 
or even choice of words, without ornament of any kind, 
he poured forth, for nearly four hours, in the most rapid 
manner, a torrent of argument which seemed abso- 
lately irresistible. Grattan was elegant and persuasive; 
Whitbread, always shrewd and powerful, though some- 
times coarse, and often deficient in taste and judgment. 
These instruct the House, but it is most delighted with 
Canning; and that very circumstance gives him bold- 
ness, and enables him to delight it more. Brilliant wit, 
the most cutting personal satire, often mixed with 
buffoonery, but always delivered in elegant language, 
and with action particularly suited to it, these are his 
excellences. His speeches, however, are got up with 
much labour and study: an immense quantity of 
hoarded quotations must soon be exhausted by the 
enormous consumption; there may not always be suffi- 
cient opportunity for the satire, and the public will then 
find time to observe the almost total want of argument. 
Manners Sutton and Robinson have some talents for 
speaking, and will probably improve. Ponsonby speaks 
like a gentleman, generally tame; he sometimes rises 
above himself. After these, there is nothing at present 
worth notice. 

Here is an amiable trait: 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S CHARITIES. 

My wife employs all the women of decent character 
in our four villages, who choose it, in spinning; the 
stuff is then wove and bleached in the same district; 
what is wanted for our own use is taken, and the re- 
mainder given amongst the poor. This whole esta- 
blishment has never exceeded the expense of forty 
guineas, and I am persuaded produces more benefif 
than might be obtained by five times the expenditure: 
the practice originated with my father. I have gene- 
rally found, that to give amongst the labouring class, 
too often creates idleness; to lend, or to bestow, as the 
price of labour or exertion, generally encourages in- 
dustry. I never give to those who go about on pretence 
of having lost cows, and I suffer no man on my estate 


to adopt so humiliating a practice. My usual plan with | 


those who have any claim upon me, is, to lend what is 
wanted without interest: and neither in that case, or 
any other of the little similar loans which I willingly 
make amongst the labouring class, have I ever scarcely 
met with any other principle, than the honourable 
anxiety to repay me as soon as possible. Why do men 
so frequently complain of the ingratitude of the labouring 
class, and of servants? No doubt sometimes with 
reason, but I am convinced they much oftener com- 
plain, most unjustly, of want of gratitude where no 
favour has been granted. Between a good master and 
good servant the obligation is mutual. 


ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA IN ENGLAND. 


Satisfied with their renown, the monarchs despised 
the pomp which pleases vulgar minds, and delighted, 


particularly Alexander, in mixing in society, when per- | 


mitted to do so, as private individuals. He went to 





| 
+ + 
{ 


balls, sometimes unattended, and always danced with 

| Lady Jersey and Mrs. Arbuthnot, sometimes, also, with 
others. His countenance is open and his manners 
simple and pleasing. He wished to see the Opposition, 
and Lords Grenville and Grey, Whitbread, Wilberforce, 
and some others, were desired to wait upon him. He 
did not listen, but talked much. He said the Oppo- 
sition was a glass in which Sovereigns should see 
themselves, and that when he returned, he would 
organise an Opposition in Russia. This Emperor is 
certainly not wise. 


At a subsequent period, we again find him com- 
plaining of the dearth of eloquence in the House 
of Commons. 


The slender talents for eloquence in the Legislature 
are still more diminished. Canning is returned; but 
his powers appear to have sunk with his character. 
Sometimes, indeed, he is delivered of poetical prose, 
highly wrought, with great labour; not always new, 
very beautifully expressed, and forming the conclusion 
of a long harangue, little to the purpose and without 
any strength of argument. Burdett is much improved, 
but neither he nor Brougham have learned discretion. 
Horner is no more. Great acquirements, intense appli- 
cation, a great command of words, taste, judgment, 
force, honour, and patriotism—an amiableness of dispo- 
sition and manners which engaged and captivated all 
men, led us to look to Horner .s one of the first hopes 
of the nation; and his youth afforded the prospect of 
long and substantial improvement, from experience in 
everything connected with political exertions. His 
exertions in the House of Commons, and those which 
he made in his profession, the law, were too much for a 
constitution apparently delicate. He died in Italy of 
a consumption, and carried with him the sincere regrets 
of a more than ordinary proportion of his countrymen, 
and the professed lamentations of the rest. 


A VEGETABLE WONDER. 


On a peach tree, in my peach house, bearing a good 
crop of peaches, of which a small part is already 
gathered, is one very fine and perfect nectarine, pro- 
duced without any art or trick. I had heard of this 
| singular circumstance having occurred elsewhere, but 
never before had an opportunity of seeing it. 





LORD CASTLEREAGH. 





The King told Lady Fitzwilliam, he knew Lord 
Castlereagh had formerly drank to the rope that should 
hang the last King. I take his lordship to be as little 
sincere as the late Mr. Pitt in any political principle. 


Sir R. Heron was a great Naturalist, and his 
notes continually present observations on the 
seasons, the habits of animals, &c. These were 

PECULIARITIES OF 1826. 

Amongst the peculiarities of the season, were the 
precose ripening of all the winter fruits, of which none 
will remain after Christmas, . The enormous quantity 
of wasps, with the singular impossibility of finding 
many of their nests; and the extraordinary production 
of hedgehogs, which was so great, that in occasional 
walks round my green walk plantation, of eleven acres, 
after sunset, in three months, I caught fifty-two, and 
their numerous appearance was everywhere observed. 


The following note was made upon the meeting 

of 
THE FIRST REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 

The first refcrmed Parliament is, I think, a very 
honest, but a very ignorant and a most disagreeable 
one. The members are almost all seized with the rage 
for speaking, and persevere in making all sorts of 
motions,—many very absurd,—to the interruption of 
the most important measures, which are at last pro- 
ceeded with, often almost imperceptibly at late hours, 
Cobbett wants not assurance, but his total disregard of 
truth and decency, makes him a cypher in influence; 
but though his speeches are short, they are so incessant 
that he is a great and disgraceful nuisance. At first, 
| the leaders of the Conservatives seemed to have some 
understanding with him; but they found him too con- 
temptible. O'Connell seems still to lean to him. Peel 
is gradually become almost friendly to ministers; and, 
probably, the time is not distant when he will join 
them. As, however, he will not like to be second in 
the House of Commons, it may be deferred till the 
death of Lord Spencer has removed Lord Althorpe, 
who with all his honesty, has not sufficient talents or 
vigour for his situation, 

A MOTTO. 


Some one, I forget who, being asked by Crockford for 
a motto, gave him, “He filieth the hungry with good 
things, and the rich he sendeth empty away.” 


INSTINCT OR REASON. 





roofed with weeds. 
February last, a black swan made her nest, not in the 
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wigwam, but in the door-way. In about a week, there 
came a rain which trickled from the roof upon the 
centre of the nest. The swan, without quitting her 
nest, with the assistance of her mate, who assiduously 
brought her the materials, lengthened the nest about 
eighteen inches from the door-way, and, at night, 
constantly moved the eggs to the new centre. The 
operation, which I watched myself, occupied about ten 
days; the eggs, four in number, were all successfully 
hatched. 
SIR J. PAXTON IN 1842. 


On my way home, I passed three days at Chatsworth, 
where were the Fitzwilliams, and a very agreeable 
party. The principal object of admiration in that 
magnificent estsblishment, is the conservatory, covering 
more than three quarters of an acre, built and laid out 
with the greatest taste and judgment. The whole is 
the work of Paxton, planned by his own genius and 
courage, contrary to the opinion of the eminent archi- 
tects consulted, but now allowed by them to have been 
most successfully executed. Paxton is, probably, the 
ablest gardener in Europe, and has raised himself to 
eminence by native genius, unceasing activity, and un- 
blemished character. This is much to say of a man 
yet alive, but I do not expect to have ever to retract it. 


SCARLETT. 

Death of Lord Abinger. A more unprincipled man 
I have rarely known: nor did he appear to me a man 
of ability. He certainly had a talent for imposing upon 
a jury, but, in conversation, he was a heavy egotist. 
He failed as a speaker in both Houses of Parliament, 
inade a bad figure at an election, and was considered a 
bad judge. 

We conclude with 

REFLECTIONS AT EIGHTY-SIX. 


A wise man at Peterborough proposed that a com- 
pliment should be paid to Lord Fitzwilliam, on his 
completing his 80th year. A wiser man advised it 
should first be ascertained whether he would like it; 
on being asked, he said, “ Nonsense; do they suppose 
there is any pleasure in being eighty.” The only 
pleasure I derive from it is the negative one that I am 
tree from pain, that I have not lost my activity, and, as 
far as I am a judge, my faculties. 








Vasari's Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects. Translated by Mrs. JONATHAN 
Foster. Vol. IV. London: Bohn. 

Tuts volume of one of the most acceptable of recent 

additions to the English library, both of Biography and 

of Art, commences with ANTONIO GALLO and closes with 

GaRoFALo and Da Carpi, including, among others, 

the famous names of Guitio Romano, SEBASTIAN 

DEL PiomBo, BANDINELLI, Nicco.o, and SAN GALLO, 

The biographies are usually brief in their narrative 

portions, but very copious descriptions are given of the 

froductions of the various artists. Forming a part of 

Mr. Bouy’s “ Standard Library,” this work is within the 

means of all who feel an interest in art and its history. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Ler. Author of “The African 
Wanderer,” &c. With [Illustrations by 
Harrison Wrer. London: Grant and 
Griffiths. 

TuereE are few who do not remember the pleasure 

they enjoyed when young in the perusal of 

Bingley’s Animal Biography (a new edition of 

which with illustrations and additions of subse- 

quently collected materials, would be a profitable 
speculation.) Of this volume we could not speak 
in higher praise than to say it is a BIncLEY 
abridged. Mrs. Lee has collected from a variety 
of sources the most remarkable anecdotes of 
animals, and related them ina peculiarly amusing 
and attractive manner, so as to win the youthful 
mind to that most wholesome of all pursuits, the 
study of Natural History. The most juvenile 
will enjoy it, and even the children of larger 
growth will read it with pleasure and profit. As 
a specimen we extract these— 





ANECDOTES OF A RAT. 


Rats are nocturnal in their habits, and like to live in 
subterranean, or mysterious abodes. They are found in 
islands lying in the midst of the ocean, till the moment 
of their discovery to us, supposed not to have been 
visited by man, and yet the question still remains unset- 





In the islands of my menagerie are wigwams of earth | 
At the usual time in January or | 
| more impudent they become. 


tled, whether the differences which exist in rats were 
caused by locality, or whether they were so from the 
beginning. There is now no known spot free from the 
Norway rat, and the greater the number, of course the 
1 In Ceylon, I am told, 
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where they are innumerable, they perch on the top of a 
chair, or sereen, and sit there till something is thrown 
at them, at which they slowly retreat. A noise is heard 
in the verandah close by you, and you see a party of 
rats, disputing with a dog for the possession of some 
object. A traveller in Ceylon saw his dogs set upon a 
raf, and making them relinquish it, he took itup by the 
tail, the dogs leaping after it the whole time ; he carried 
it intu his dining-room, to examine it there by the light 
of the lamp, during the whole of which period it 
remained as if it were dead; limbs hanging, and not a 
muscle moving. After five minutes he threw it among 
the dogs, who were still in a state of great excitement ; 
and to the astonishment of all present, it suddenly 
jumped upon its legs, and ran away so fast that it baffled 
all its pursuers. 

One evening, when at Bathurst, St. Mary’s, I was 
sitting at work in an upper room, and in the midst 
of the stillness, heard somewhat breathing close to me. 
There was no other person in the chamber except my 
child, who was asleep in bed. Although startled, I did 
not move, but casting my eyes round I saw a huge rat, 
sitting upon the table at my elbow, watching every 
movement of my fingers. I could scarcely help laugh- 
ing at his cool impudence, and suppose I had been too 
much absorbed by thought, or employment, to notice 
his approach. I gradually laid down ~ work, and 
slipping quietly out of the room, as if I had not per- 
ceived him, called the servants. It was supposed thet 
there were nests of rats in the chimney; for that 
Government House had been wisely provided with the 
possibility of having fires in the rooms during the rain 
reason; and the hunt began. I jumped on to the bed, 
not only to be out of the way, but to keep the rats from 
the place where my child was. Two of the men, fur- 
nished with sticks, routed the enemy from their hiding- 
places, and four others squatted at the corners of the 
room, holding a cloth spread between their hands. 
They said it was most likely the rats would run round 
the walls, and they should therefore catch them in the 
open cloth. ‘The event proved them to be right; the 
frightened animals rushed to them, were immediately 
enclosed, and their necks were wrung in a moment. 
After the hunt was ended, they were thrown over the 
verandah into the garden, to the number of at least 
fifty. In the morning, however, they were all gone, 
but the foot-marks of the Genet cats told how they had 
been removed. Some squeaks the next day in the 
chimney betrayed the presence of some very young ones, 
and a fire of damp grass being lighted, their destruction 
was completed by suffocation. This was perhaps cruel, 
but it was necessary in self-defence; and I shuddered 
to think of how I and my daughter might, in our sleep, 
have been attacked by these animals. It is not to be 
wondered at, when surrounded by myriads of obnoxious 
animals, how any tender feelings towards that part of 
creation become blunted. At the moment of which I 
speak, valuable books, dried plants, papers containing 
the data of scientific observations, concerning the survey 
of the river Gambia to a considerable distance, were 
destroyed during the illness of the observer, by rats 
and insects. 

One afternoon, the commandant of Bathurst was 
quietly reading, when he heard a violent squeaking and 
hissing in the room below him, which was even with 
the ground, and contained stores. He took the key, 
and followed by his servants armed with sticks, went to 
ascertain the cause. On opening the door they beheld 
a rat and a venomous serpent engaged in mortal combat. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the action of both 
animals; the rat had retreated for a moment, and stood 
with flashing eyes; the head of the serpent was reared 
to receive a fresh attack; again and again they closed 
and separated, but the reptile, although much bitten, 
gained the victory; the rat fell, foamed at the mouth, 
swelled to a great size, and died in a very few minutes. 
The serpent glided away, but was afterwards discovered 
in her nest with several young ones, in a crack of the 
store-room wall, close to a staircase, which we were in 
the habit of descending daily, and where, in fact, I had 
often seen the serpents’ heads peeping out, and had 
waited till they were withdrawn. 

Of the brown rat Mr. Jesse tells the following story : 


; might devour the contents of his stomach. 








| ladies. 


| to show symptoms of uneasiness, and as he ran about 


| 


| 


son of the name of Dusaussois, belonging to the esta- | 
blishment, made this experiment. A part of his yard | 
was enclosed by solid walls, at the foot of which, several 

holes were made for the entrance and exit of the rats. | 
Into this enclosure he put the bedies of three horses, | 
and in the middle of the night he stopped up all the 

holes as quietly as he could ; he then summoned several 

of his workmen, and each, armed with a torch and a 

stick, entered the yard, and carefully closed the door. | 
They then commenced a general massacre; in doing | 
which, it was not necessary to take aim, for whereever | 
the blow fell, it was sure to knock over a rat, none | 
being allowed to escape by climbing over the walls. | 
This experiment was repeated at intervals of a few days, | 
and at the end of a month, 15,050 rats had been | 
destroyed, In one night they killed 2,650; and yet | 
this cannot give an entirely adequate idea of their | 
number, for the yard in question did not cover more 
than a twentieth part of the space allotted to killing 
horses. ‘The rats in this place have made burrows for 
themselves, like catacombs ; and so great is their | 
number, that they have not found room close | the | 
slaughter-houses. They have gone farther; and the 

paths to and from their dwellings may be traced across 
the neighbouring fields. 

The Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, are 
greatly infested by rats; but they are too cunning to 
stay there during the day time, when they might be 
more easily caught; so they in the morning cross the 
canal to the opposite shore, and return in the evening | 
to commit their depredations. 

The water-rats, or voles, eat fishes, frogs, and toads, 
besides other food, and do infinite mischief to banks 
and dams, which they undermine. Their smell is so 
acute, that they will not approach a trap over which a 
hand has been passed ; and they are particularly abun- 
dant in all places where herrings are cured, leaving 
them when the season is over. The thing of all others | 
which attracts rats of all kinds, is a piece of roast beef ; 
of which they are so fond, that they have been known 
to kill a companion who has eaten some, that they 





Dr. Carpenter was told by a trustworthy eyewitness, 
that she saw a number of rats safely convey some eggs 
down a flight of stairs, from a store room, to their own 
dwellings. They stationed themselves on each stair, 
and each egg, held in the fore paws, was handed from 
one rat to another the whole way. The rats who 
dipped their tails into a jar of treacle, into which they 
could not dip their paws, and suffered their companions 
to lick them afterwards, is a well-known story. 

Rats have often attacked children who have been left 
in a room by themselves; and infants have even lost 
their lives from the blood which their bites have caused | 
to flow. 

The following instance of sagacity deserves to be 
recorded. ‘During the great flood of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1829, when the river Tyne was at its height, a 
number of people were assembled on its margin. A 
swan appeared with a black spot upon its plumage, 
which on its nearer approach proved to be a live rat. 
It is probable, that the latter had been borne into the 
water by some object, and observing the swan, had taken 
refuge on its back for safety. As soon as the swan 
reached the land, the rat leaped off and ran away.” 

Two ladies, friends of a near relative of my own, 
from whom I received an account of the circumstance, | 
were walking in Regent-street, and were accosted by a | 
man who requested them to buy a beautiful little dog, 
covered with long, white hair, which he carried in his 
arms. Such things are not uncommon in that part of 
London, and the ladies passed on without heeding him. 
He followed, and repeated his entreaties, stating, that 
as it was the last he had to sell, they should have it at 
a reasonable price. They looked at the animal ; it was 
really an exquisite little creature, and they were at last 
persuaded. The man took it home for them, received 
his money, and left the dog in the arms of one of the 
A short time elapsed, and the dog, which had 
been very quiet, in spite of a restless, bright eye, began 





the room, exhibited some unusual movements, which | 
rather alarmed the fair purchasers. At last, to their 


| great dismay, the new dog ran squeaking up one of the | 
| window curtains, so that when the gentleman of the 
| house returned home a few minutes after, he found the 


—‘The Rev. Mr. Ferryman, walking out in some 
Meadows one evening, observed a great number of rats 


in the act of migrating from one place to another, which 
it is known, they are in the habit of doing occasionally. 
He stood perfectly still, and the whole assemblage 
passed close to him. His astonishment, however, was 
great, when he saw an old blind rat, which held a piece 
of stick at one end in its mouth, while another rat had 
hold of the other end of it, and thus conducted his 
blind companion.” 

The amount of destructive force possessed by rats, 
cannot be better exemplified than in the report given to 
the French Government, relating to the removal of the 
horse slaughter-houses, situated at Montfaucon, to a 
greater distance from Paris; one great objection being 
the disastrous consequences which might accrue to the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, if these voracious 
creatures were suddenly deprived of their usual suste- 
nance. It is well known, that the mischief which they 


occasion is not confined to what they eat ; but they 
undermine houses, burrow through dams, destroy drains, 
and commit incalculable havoc, in every place and in 
every thing. 

The report states, that the carcases of horses killed 
one day, and amounting to thirty-five, would be found 
the next morning with the bones picked clean. A per- 





ladies in consternation, and right glad to have his assist- 
ance. He vigorously seized the animal, took out his 
pen-knife, cut off its covering, and displayed a large 
rat to their astonished eyes, and, of course to its own | 
destruction. 





FICTION. 

Ravenscliffe. By the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,” “The Wilmingtons,” &c. In 3 vols. 
London: Colburn and Co. 

Falkenburg : a Tale of the Rhine. By the Author 
of “ Mildred Vernon,” &c. In 3 vols. London: 
Colburn and Co. 


The Fair Carew; or Hushands and Wives. In 


8 vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
The Last Peer. A Novel. In3 vols. London: 
Newby. | 
| 


Tue remarks we have so often made on the 


characteristics of the English novel, as regards 
both its excellences and defects, receive renewed 
confirmation with every fresh issue from the 
teeming press. They continue to be characterized 
by heaviness and poverty of invention; they 
want the attractive features of the French novels: 
their liveliness and ingenuity of plot, divorced 
from their licentiousness. If we could combine 
English purity of moral with French cleverness 
in constructing a story and spirit in telling it, the 
result would be the beau ideal of fiction. As yet 
we are far from this achievement, and we shall 
contine to remind our own novelists of these, 
their defects, until we see them making an effort 
to cure them. It may be that it is not in the 
nature of the English mind to succeed in such an 
endeavour. But at least the trial should be fairly 
made, and until it is tried we shall not cease to 
complain of defects which we believe to be capable 
of cure, if the task be undertaken with right 
good will. 

The first in the list of the fictions produced 
during the last month is by a writer who has 
established for herself a very high reputation, 
chiefly because she is least obnoxious of any of 
her contemporaries, save THACKERAY, to the 
complaint we have preferred against the English 
school of fiction. Mrs. Marsu usually constructs 
a plot which, if not altogether consistent with 
itself or even with the licence of probabilities 
allowed to novelists, has at least the merit of 
novelty. When you have read through half of 
the first volume you cannot foretell the story and 
its termination, as you can with nine out of ten 
of her contemporaries. Her composition is lively, 
when she does not cant, and her dialogues are 
dramatic. She is mistress, also, of the pathetic, 
and “works up” scenes of sorrow just to the 
point where her readers can follow her without 
being positively pained—enough to enable them 
to taste the luxury of woe. Hence her popularity. 

Ravenscliffe unites the best features of all its 
predecessors. The authoress has evidently taken 
more pains with it than usual, probably in hope 
to remove the injurious impression made by her 
last novel, which appears to have been unfavour- 
ably received by the public, who were beginning 
to complain that she was writing too much and 
too fast. Ravenscliffe is a sufficient answer to 
these fears. It proves that her powers are yet 
far from failing. Nowhere has she composed a 
better plot or wrought up scenes of more power, 
or shown more skill in the disposition of her 
materials. There is a truth and a moral in the 
tale. A Cambridge student is horsewhipped by 
a fellow student, publicly, ignominiously. Ran- 
DAL LancGrorp’s principles will not permit him 
to fiyht ; he is consequently the butt of all college 
company, laughed at, insulted, and despised. 
But revenge rankles in his bosom. He is proud; 
he cannot endure the scorn of his fellow students; 
he quits the University, retires to the seat of his 
father deep in the wilds of Northumberland. 


| There he broods over the insult, feeds upon hopes 


of vengeance sooner or later, and makes that the 
object of his existence. While these terrible 
thoughts are haunting him, there comes an angel 
of peace in the person of ELEANOR WHARNCLIFFE, 
with whom the gloomy Ranpat falls desperately 
in love. She does not return his passion; but 
circumstances compel her to yield to his almost 
imperious will, and she marries him. Her 
presence soothes his gloom, smiles return to 
his lips, peace to his heart, the fiend was de- 
parting when—and this is one of those masterly 
incidents sometimes found in Mrs. Marsn’s 
novels, which almost exempt her from the defect 
we have noted above as common to English 
fiction—the fond impassioned Ranpau discovers 


| that his wife has yet an old love lingering about 


her heart, who forbids her to return /is passion; 
and this love is his old antagonist, his foe, his 
hate, hisdemon, Marcus Firzroy! The terrible 
passion, the intense agonies, the fearful madness 
of rage that follow this discovery; the pangs of 
the unhappy wife, the catastrophe, are described 
with masterly power and ability for which we 
were not prepared, even by those scenes most 
resembling it in intensity, the closing chapters of 
The Admiral’s Daughter. From this point, 
although the tale is far from concluded, the 
interest declines, and the latter portion of the 
work is very inferior indeed to the commence- 
ment, just as in the Previsions of Lady Evelyn, in 
which the same falling off occurred at the close, 
consequent, we fear, upon an imaginary necessity 
for filling three volumes, although the story 
should properly have concluded in two. 

With this commentary upon it, we need not say 
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that we can recommend our readers to borrow it 
from their libraries. 

The author, or as we believe, the authoress, of 
Falkenburg, made some stir with Mildred Vernon. 
There was good stuff in it, a refreshing novelty of 
style and subject. In a subsequent work of a 
different class, entitled Germania, an internal 
acquaintance with Germany, its people and its 
polities, was the attractive feature compensating 
for a good deal of twaddle and book-making. In 
Fatkenlurg, that knowledge of Germany has been 
turned to better account, for laying there the 
seene of the greater portion of the plots, the 


narrative has an air of vratsemblance too often | 


wanting in novels in which the writers venture 
abroad for their materials. The author 
endeavours in his preface to engage the reader’s 
sympathy by asserting that the tale is a fact and 
not a fiction: that she is more of a chronicler 
than a novelist; that she deseribes characters she 
has known and events she has witnessed. “Inven- 
tion,” she adds, “is the last merit that must be 
sought for in the ensuing pages.” She is need- 
lessly modest in this, and her readers are not 
likely to give her credit for it. They are usually 
rather unwilling to have the charm of fiction 
broken by the assurance that after all, it is only 
a fact. 
illusion, if such it is, and take the credit they 
will accord to you, spite of your disclaimers of 
having woven for their amusement a very inte- 
resting if not a very complicated plot, and filled 
it with incidents which, if not particularly exciting, 
at least afford opportunities for pleasing and 
accurate descriptions of scenery, of famous places 
in Germany, of foreign manners and habits com- 
bined with extremely lively dialogue and some 
brilliant sketches of character. 

But one thing we must protest against here 
and everywhere, the needless introduction of 
French into the conversations. We have no 
objection to French phrases, if they express, as 
many (lo, ideas that cannot be correctly conveyed 
in English. If an entire dialogue were conducted 
in French, we should not much object to it, 
because such persons might be supposed some- 
times so to converse, and it would at least be true 
to the life. But no English person ever talks a 
pie-bald language, half French and half English, 
with one sentence of the most ordinary matter in 
the one language, and the next in the other, thus 
interlarding an entire dialogue. It is a miserable 
affectation in the author, and looks like a desire 
to show off, as indeed it is. This is a grievous 
fault in Falkenburg and marred much of the 
pleasure we had otherwise enjoyed in its perusal. 
A long residence in France might have been the 
authoress’s excuse for being more French in her 
phrases than is usual with writers who have not 
been accustomed to think in that language. But 
it is not an excuse for the use of it where it 
expresses nothing but what might have been said 
in the most commonplace English. 

Secret marriage and its mischief, is the sub- 
ject of The Fair Carew. 
the story arise, of course, out of the inconvenient 
situations in which the married pair are placed, 
in consequence of being supposed to be single, 
and in that capacity, the objects of admiration, of 
love, of intrigue and of caiculation. This idea is 
not a new one, nor is there overmuch of novelty 
or of ingenuity in the plot by which it is exhibited. 
The claims of The Fair Carew to notice consist in 
the excellence of its writing; the intellect that 
has been bestowed upon it, not merely in a certain 
elaborate finish, apparent in every part, but in the 
abundance of thought that has been employed, 
the minute and careful pictures of persons and 
places, and the labour as well as ability employed 
in the composition, as a work of art, reminding us 
forcibly of the best novels of Miss AvsTEN, only 
wanting in the life-like reality that distinguishes 
her novels, and makes her personages to live inthe 
Memory as if they were acquaintances whom 
we had seen and talked with. Zhe Fair 
wants that creative power, for the Lurrretis are 
not so much portraits as abstractions; but, in 
literary ability, as a piece of skilful writing, upon 
which art has been expended, it will be read with 
pleasure by all, and with the admiration which 
the presence of intellectual power always excites 
in minds capable of appreciating excellence in 
any shape. It is far above the average of the 
usual novels of the season. 

The idea of The Last Peer, is at least a new 
one. The author projects himself into an 
imaginary futurity, and endeavours to depict the 
condition of England some fifty years hence, when, 
as he supposes, the decline of national greatness 
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Let the readers of Falkenburg enjoy the | 











| Poems and Essays. 


will be far advanced, when we shall be without 
empire or colonies, with no trade abroad, and no 
employment at home; when the land shall have 
gone out of cultivation, and the landowners be 
reduced to the necessity of working or emigrating. 
This absurd dream of a bilious temperament, 
which habitually sees darkness where all others 
see light, is described with some ability, so far as 
the composition goes. But no writing could re- 
deem the essential dulness of such a subject, and 
we fear that The Last Peer will not become 
popular even with those democrats who would 
rejoice in the prospect of such an individual. The 
author has capacities for writing a good novel on 
a better theme. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


By Datmocanp. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 

A Staffordshire Legend. By the Author of “Hoel 
the Hostage.” London: Simpkin and Co. 
Mordecai: or, the Jew Exalted: A Dramatic Poem. 
London: Partridge and Co. 


Ida De Galis: A Trage dy. By the Rev. R. W. 
Morean. London: Bateman and Co. 


Datmocanp presents himself in the double and 
doubtful character of a rhymer, and _teetotal 
moralizer. As arhymer, he is slow and heavy, 
and as a moralist, dogmatically inconsistent. The 
gilt edges and the delicate getting-up of the book 
are too choice for its contents. It is such a pretty 
looking volume that we strongly recommend it 
to the drawing-room table, provided it is suffered 
to remain there. We almost despair of convincing 
authors that very few poems and essays printed 
in obscure newspapers, the result of boyish in- 
experience and ambition, have sufficient value to 
be reprinted in a more public and imposing form. 
We need not multiply proofs and waste our space, 
in order to show the hopeless character of Dat- 
MOCAND’s muse; but we will give one poem, and 
if our readers can detect in it a germ of hope or 
excellence, be it “no bigger than a wren’s eye” 
we will give them credit for uncommon astuteness. 


THE LADY OF BALMORAL. 

Breathe I again in Scotia’s dear clime, 
Amid repose and gladness ; 

Outrid each gale, unscathed by each clime 
Of anarchy and madness ! 

Well might the lady clasp now her hands 
In grateful adoration ; 

While around fluttered bright angel bands 
To guard the queen, the nation. 

Erin! oh, wouldst thou heark to my cry, 
And view thy queen caress thee ?— 

Sloth, then, and treason, bid deathward hie, 
And Industry shall bless thee. 

Rested anon the lady her head, 
A throbbing palm its pillow; 

Welled forth rich strains the lark as it sped, 
All mute the ‘‘ whispering willow.” 

Thanks be to thee! sweet bard of the sky, 
A gleam of joy thou’st given ;- 

Care- worn, earth-weary, with thee I'll fly, 
Behymning songs of heaven. 

Ina literary point of view DaLtMocanpis a better 
essayist than rhymer, but we have no sympathy 
with his one-sided deductions, and absurd denun- 
ciations. Every man has a right to ride a hobby, 
so long has he is sufficiently charitable, and just, 
not to interfere with the rights of others. This 
DaLmocanp does not do, but he hustles and justles 
everybody in his insane bustle to ride his hobby 
to an extravagant conclusion. We have read the 
teachings of Curist and Pavv to little purpose, 
if we are now to believe with Datmocanp that 
moderation is no virtue. ‘The drinking of water 
seems to have taken all excitement, even that 
which is perfectly harmless and innocent, out of 
Datmocanp. How such aman would clip and 
rub down the exuberant spirit of youth! To what 
a dull insipid Christmas—Christmas, that is now 
bounding near to us with laughing face, and 
elastic heart—would this sober-minded moralist 
welcome us withal! Our civilized readers shall 
hear his opinion of one of their pastimes. 

Then comes Dancryc. I remember that in child- 
hood, I had a few weeks’ instruction, and even yet I 
might execute a jig or two after a fashion—but where, 
I ask, is the philosophy of dancing? When we hear of 
the benighted heathen performing strange courses of 
devotion before his wooden deity, we sigh; nor can wo 
refrain smiling at the merry infant bobbing to his 
shadow; but what are we to think of young men and 
maidens in this christian land, without any imaginable 
reason, leaping up and down as if they were bewitched, 
and spinning like “ teetotuins.” 
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Such is a fair sample of the tone and character 
of the book. Really such opinions are too 
ridiculous for serious reply. “But what philo- 
sophy is there in dancing?” says the sage essayist. 
Much, very much. What philosophy is there in 
a game of cricket, and in our national custom of 
shaking hands? If the definition ot philosophy 
be wisdom and knowledge—and Datmocanp had 
better study his dictionary to know that—then we 
aver that there is a vast amount of philosophy in 
any and every act which keeps the heart social 
and the body healthful. We turn from Daw 
MOCAND’S volume to another of less ambitious 
pretensions, but temperate, sensible, and here and 
there exhibiting a charming poem. We trust 
A Staffordshire Legend will have a good sale, first 
for its merits, and secondly for its object, the 
profits of the sale being intended to aid the build- 
ing of an infant and Sunday school at Compton: 

There is a graceful seriousness, and a buoyant 
faith in the authoress, which reminds us of Mrs, 
Hermans. The poems have been wisely and care- 
fully revised, and while there is much to instruct 
and make better the heart, there is nothing that 
can offend a fastidious taste, such as false rhymes 
or imperfect intonation. 

Mordecai; or the Jew Exalted, is a misnomer; 
we do not believe that the Jew has been in any 
way exalted by the performance. We have ever 
respected the form of poetry, the rise and fall ot 
its rhythm, and its syllabled cadence giving out 
melody like an olian harp when the wind sweeps 
over it; but our respect is losing its potency, and 
we are taught by Morpecai that the mere form 
of poetry may be no more vital and melodious than 
the rattle of dry bones. Henceforth, our best 
faith is shaken, and we know not to what ebb the 
name of “ Dramatic Poem” may sink. We open 
the book promiscuously, and alight on a con- 
versation between a butler and a soldier, and we 
give the extract for our readers’ edification, only 
observing with Fausrarr, that we would “not 
march through Coventry” with such soldiers, 
“that’s flat.” Can the measure of ten syllables 
ever fall lower than this? 


Soldier. Here comes the wine! Come, butler, can you tell 
The ladies of the kitchen, why we all 
Are marched about against our will to night ? 
Servant. One says the King is mad,— another, dead,— 
One says he’s murdered by friend Mordecai,— 
Another gives a hint of poisoned wine. 
Sold. Not from this wine, I hope: was it this wine ? 
My nose is very sensitive ; I perceive 
A double odour rising from this cup : 
One is the aromatic odour of the wine, 
A grateful essence touching up desire ; 
The other, I think, is hyssop, or, some root 
Of deadly herb, by error mixed in here. 
No,—I’m mistaken; by this faintish twang, 
That tickles in the throat, ’tis what they use 
To poison rats, —ratsbane is the name. 
Butler. You are a rat for saying so: look here 
T hate all :ats: so thus I drink this cup, 
That, if there be a ratting spirit in me, 
I'll settle him at once. 
Sold. By your gocd leave 
I'll do as you have done and take a cup, 
For I perceive a gnawing ‘neath my ribs. 


(drinks 


Ida De Galis, is totally unlike the tragedy we 
have just dismissed, not however in result, for 
neither is a successful effort, but in its pretensions 
and its dramatic amplification. Mordecai never 
rises above colloquial meanness, but Jda De Gals 
is an impersonal exaggeration. Mr. MorGan has 
not done justice to his own powers, inasmuch as he 
has suffered his mental eloquence, which is 
naturally great, to be clogged by an exuberance 
of heavy learning. The course of the story is not 
a skilful and natural development of character, 
but the utterance of scraps of old histories and 
mythology. The personages of the tragedy, with 
their ponderous words, remind usof certain ancient 
knights whose unwieldy armour was absurdly 
disproportionate to the free action of the body. 
Added to this, the tragedy, for acting purposes, 
contains matter enough for three. We exceed- 
ingly regret that Mr. MorGan should have so 
mistaken the requirements of the drama. If he 
ever write again, we hope he will be truer to the 
promptings of the real poetry which stirs within 
him, and then we should have less passages of 
this sort, which alike confound actor and reader. 


Hast thou a son— 
Adult like old Deucalion’s in a night 
From some geologic stone, that I’m dismissed 
To the dumb convent of Pythagoras, 
Where “‘ipse dixits”’ are the scholar’s code? 


A noble nature, generous and free 

4s th’ untilled Tropics of their wealth, acute 

As ever Spartan in the sensitive 

Of honor—but that’s a Decade past. 

Lord Clauda’s life on that thin filament 

Depends, which the Sicilian scymetar 

Strained o'er the head of Damocles. Our alchymist 
Has sold his poison. Death by suicide 
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Is death by circumstance—circumstance makes 
Suicide: it ends Angina Cordis. 


We could, ad infinitum, continue passages of this 
character, but to show what Mr. Morean could 
have done without such exaggerated conceits, we 
give a passage of great beauty, which is rare now 
in Mr. MorGan’s muse, but which he can easily 
multiply if he would only descend from his false 
eleyation. 

The moon 
Like a golden flooring lay on the earth 
Making the gnat’s horn visible. The dew 
Dropping in diamonds crowned the night fays 
And flowers with liquid jewelry. 





I well remember on the turning step 

Just as the chapel choir surceased to chant 

The even song, while yet the organ peal 

Climbed the vast lap of silence, thou didst declare 
Such nights were never made for thee or me, 

Nor yet such melody. 








Luther; or, Rome and the Reformation. By Ropert 
Monrcomery, M.A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life,” &ce. Sixth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. London: Blackwood. 


Havinc announced an intention not to review 
new editions of known works, we are not about 
to violate the rule on this occasion of the sixth 
edition of Luther, by Ropert Montcomery. But 
a volume which NEAnDER said (just before his 
death), he had perused “with profoundest in- 
terest and great joy,” in connection with the fact 
that this reprint contains nearly 1,000 lines of 
new matter—will amply justify us in adding to 
our poetical department a single extract from 
the original lines. 
MIND AND MATTER. 
Thus, matter is the instrument of mind, 
And mind, as monarch, over matter reigns __ 
With secret magic: thoughts are throneless kings, 
Yet, thrones do wither, when their viewless sway 
Becomes imperial! Then, the slaves of sense 
Unlearn that lesson brutal Science taught 
Mere Flesh to credit,—that the True 
Is what we witness, handle, taste, or hear ; 
While Unreality to that belongs 
Which Faith doth canonize, as law and life 
Supreme, by reason loved, and conscience own’'d ! 
But this! how baseless! ower to mind pertains ; 
Reality within the realm of thought 
Abides ; and (what from sense is far remote), 
Those lone Abstractions, which the lofty mind 
Visions before it, ponders o’er, and proves,— 
Are of the Factors whence our work-day lives 
Derive expansion, and more blest are made. 
Oh! not more truly can some bard adapt 
Poetic language to melodious thought, 
Than to the process of those laws, mind-born, 
Within us sanction’d,—God this outer world 
Hath framed, and fashioned. Thus, the most abstract 
Creator, who from carnal earth retires, 
While from her watch-towers Speculation eyes 
In stillness, what ideal problems prove,— 
Is no fanatic: for, resulting products show 
That what pure Thought conceiv’d, creation-laws 
Hereafter realise; and hence attest, 
How facts in mind to forms of matter fit 
Their truth, and justify what Thought foretold. 


A NEW POET IN GLASGOW. 
DIscoverERs are often a much injured class of 
men. 
denied, sometimes their claim to the fact of 
finding it out is contested, and sometimes, in the 
brilliance of the star, the astronomer who has 
first observed it is utterly eclipsed! Neverthe- 
less it is a pleasant thing, “when a new planet 


swims into our ken,” or when, to pursue the | 


quotation, we happen to resemble— 
—— Stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Gathered around him with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


This quotation is suggested, partly by the 


thought it embodies, and partly by the recollec- 


Sometimes the worth of their object is | 


| us; and we have now no hesitation in saying, 
that since SipNEY Yenpys, we have met with 
He has not Yenpys’ 
intellect, nor art, nor culture, but his vein is 
equally true, and some of his verses are as sweet 
and tremblingly rich—like a rose shaken in the 








no more promising aspirant. 


summer wind. 


Poor fellow! at the age of ten he was sent 
from school to a commercial employment, where 
he has been engaged, ever since, ten hours a day, 
now, conse- 
His principal, though not 
It is 
entitled a “Life Fragment,” and is, it seems, an 


for the last eleven years. He is 
quently, twenty-one. 
his best Poem, was written two years ago. 


attempt to set his “ own life to music.” 


We may, without analysing the story, which 
is very slight, quote a few extracts from this 
powerful, though juvenile, unequal, and somewhat 
These will speak for them- 
Hear this of 


imitative Poem. 
selves, for their author, and for us! 
certain books: 
They mingle gloom and splendour, as I’ve oft 
In thund’rous sunsets seen the thunder piles 
Seam’d with dull fire, and fiercest glory rents. 
They awe him to his knees, as if he stood 
In presence of a King. They give him tears, 
Such glorious tears as Eve’s fair daughters shed 
When first they clasped a son of God, all bright 
With burning plumes and splendours of the sky 
In zoning heaven of their milky arms. 
How few read books aright! Most souls are shut 





By sense from their grandeurs, as the man who snores, 


Nigbtcapp’d and wrapt in blankets to the nose 
Is shut out from the Night, which, like a sea, 
Breaketh for ever on a strand of stars. 


Again, of a Poet— 


His was not that love 
That comes on men with their beards ; 
And this his book unveils it, as the Night 
Her panting wealth of stars. The world was cold, 
And he went down like a lone ship at sea; 
And now the fame which scorned him in life 
Waits on him like a menial. 
When the dark dumb Earth 
Lay on her back and watch'd the shining stars. &c. 


Hear this, too, of a Song—the Song itself we 


do not give:— 
I'll sing it to thee, ‘tis a song of one, 
An image warm in his soul’s ¢ m 
Like a sweet thought within a Poet’s heart, 
Ere it is born in joy and golden words— 
Of one, whose naked soul stood clad in love, 
Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 


iTess 


There is not a finer line than this last in litera- 
| ture! The combination of the thought, the image, 


and the picture formed from both, is perfect. 


Let Mr. Smirn be permitted again to speak of 


| the Poet—of such as himself ! 


| 
| 





tion of its author, both relevant to the subject | 


before us. 
merit of discovering a new Poet in Glasgow, and 


We—we first—we alone, claim the | 


ne : ° A 
a Poet, too, who in genius, circumstances, and | 


Present position, is not unlike 
Gop forbid he should resemble him in his future 
destiny ! 


Joun Keats. | 


Some four months ago we received a packet of 


poetry from Glasgow, accompanied with a very | 


modest note, signed “Atex. Suir.” Encum- 


bered with many duties, and with an immense | 





mass of MS., good, bad, and indifferent, we | 


allowed the volume to lie by us for a long time, 
till at last, lifting it up carelessly, we lighted 
upon some lines that pleased us, were tempted 
to-read on—did so—and ere the end, were all but 
certain we had found a Poet—a new and real 
star in those barren Northern skies. We told 


the Poet our impressions; he in reply sent us | 
two later effusions, which completely confirmed 


} 
‘ 





The Poet was as far "bove common men 

As asun-steed, wild-eyed, and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is *bove a dray, 
With mud in its veins. 

Shaken with joy or sadness, tremulous 

As the soft star which in the azure East 
Trembles with pity o'er bright bleeding Pay. 


But here is a higher voice: 





The soliloquy with which God broke 
The silence ofthe dead Eterniti 
With showery tresses like a child from sleep, 
Uprose the splendid, mooned, and long-haired Night, 
The loveliest born of God. 
To this the lady well answers— 

Doubtless your first chorus 
Shall be the shoutings of the morning stars! 
What martial music is to marching men, 
Should Song be to Humanity. In bright Song 
The Infant Ages born and swathed are. 


Thus he opens the Second Part; and is it not 


like the sound of a trumpet? 
Curl not thy grand lip with that scorn, O World! 
Nor men with eyes of cold and cruel blue 


Wither my heart-strings with contemptuous ‘‘ Pooh!” 


Alas, my spirit sails not yet upfurled, 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 


Bagged Ledger men, with souls by Mammon churl’d, 


What need of mocks or jeers from you or yours, 
Since hope of Song is by Scorn’s arrow shent! 
O Poesy, the glory of the lands, 

Of thee no more my thirsty spirit drinks. 

I seek the look of Fame! poor fool, so t 
Some lonely wand'rer ’mong the desert sa 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 








This last line should have been in Hyperion. 


It reminds us of 


Sate grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 
Or, 

With solemn step an awful Goddess came! 
Or, 

And plunged all 


deep Night. 


iseless into the 


but is, perhaps, finer than any of them. 


his soul was rich 


s,—At which ancient words, 





It is one | 


of those lines which are worlds of self-contained | 


power and harmony! 
Te give another laboured 


passage: 


Ev'n as I write the ghost of one bright hour 
Comes from its grave and stands before me now. 


and very splendid 


Listen, O world, to this picture of 
self: 







"Twas at the close of a long summer's day, 

As we were standing on a grassy slope, ~ 

The sunset hung before us like a dream 

That shakes a demon in his fiery lair. 

The clouds were standing round the setting sun 
Like gaping caves, fantastic pinnacles ; 

Wide castles throbbing in their own fierce light ; 
Tail spires that went and came like spires of flame, 
Cliffs quivering with fire-snow, and sunset-peaks 
Of piled gorgeousness, and rocks of fire 

A-tilt and poised ; bare beaches cimson seas : 
All these were huddled in that dreadful West 
All shook and trembled in unsteadfast light, 
And from the centre blazed the angry Sun, 
Stern as the unlashed eye of God, a glare 
O’er ev’ning city with its boom of sin. 

Dost thou remember as we journeyed home, 
(That dreadful sunset burnt into our brain 
With what a soothing came the naked Moon; 
She, like a swimmer that has found his ground, 
Came rippling up a silver strand of clouds, 

And pluaged from the other side into the Night. 


? 





Here is a fine thought in a softer vein: 


O my Friend, 
If thy rich heart is like a palace shattered, 
Stand up amid the ruins of thy heart, 
And with a calm brow front the solemn stars. 
‘Tis four o’clock already, see the Moon 
Has climbed the eastern sky, 
And sits and tarries for the coming Night. 
So let thy soul be up and ready-armed, 
In waiting till occasion comes like night, 
As night to moons—to souls oecasior 








comes, 


Take another sweet image (perhaps suggested 
by that line in Festus, which Davip Scort pro- 
nounced the best in the poem 


Friendship has passed me like a ship at sea.)- 


We twain have met like ships upon the sea, 
Who hold an hour’s converse, so short, so sweet ; 
One little hour, and then away they speed 

On lonely paths through mist and cloud and foam— 
To meet no more. 


Again, he says— 


God is a worker. He has thickly sown 

Wide space with roll God is Love: 
He yet shall wipe away Creation’s tears, 

And all the worlds shall summer in his smile. 
Why work I not? the veriest mote that sports 

Its one dav life within the sur beam, 

Hath its stern duties. Wherefore have I none 


thy weary 


ng grandeurs. 








Methinks our darkened world doth wander lone, 
\ Cain-world, outcast from he light ; 
Wild and curse driven. A poor maniac world, 


Homeless and sobbing, through the deep she goes. 


r peers in 


The following passage has obvious faults of 
rhythm and diction, but is quite equal to any- 
thing in Festus on the same theme. It is a picture 
of the poet of the coming time: 


When ages flower, ages and bard 
My friend, a Poet must ere long ¢ 
And with a regal song sun-crown 
As a saint’s head is with a glory crowned ; 


One who shall hallow Poetry to God 

















And to its own high uses—tfor poetry is 

The grandest chariot in which king-thoughts ride ; 
One who shall fervent grasp the sword of song, 

As a stern swordsn grasps his keenest blade 

To gain the quicke 

AY ity Poet, whe 

I spokesm: 

In pe full-b 

He ll go forwat 

And grapple with the que 





And wring from them the s King Saul 
Called up the buried proph 


To speak his doom: so shall 


this Poet-King 
Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 
To tell him of our future. As 


the air 
Doth sphere the world 
Loving mankind, peo} As the lake 
Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heav’n, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity. 

And as the you 

On a dead branch till it sprouts fragranth 
Green leaves and sunny flowers shall he breathe life, 
Through every theme he toueh, making all Beauty 
And Poetry for ever like the Stars. 





, 80 shall his hear 
not peoples 





breathes with nz breath 





; Spring 





There follows a noble rhapsody on the Stars, for 
| which we have not room. 
passage of this “ Life-Fragment.” 


We quote the closing 





As he wrote, his task the lovelier grew, 
Like April into May, or as a cl 

A smile in the lap fe, by fine degrees 
Orbs to a maiden walking with meek e3 

In atmosphere of beauty round her breath’ 
Over his work he flush’d and paled in room 


nd books. Priests which have wed 
Moons which have shed 


Hallowed with glooms 
Their makers unto Fame. 
Eternal halos around England’s head ; 
ky and thumbed without, within a sph re, 






ks d 









Sn of Spring, as genial, fresh, and clear, 
And beautiful as is the rainbow’d air 

After May showers. Within this warm lair 
He spent in writing all the winter moons 

But when May came with train of sunny noons, 
He chose a leafy summer house within 

rhe greenest ncok of all! raen grect 

Oft a t. his face would flush 

As had atfed a eup of olden w 

Which deifies the drinker: oft his face 

Glean ‘like a spirit’s”’ in that shady uC 
1") » ae ae wales 


age of the thought withir 





The in ul 
As mid the waving shadows of the 8, 
Mid garden odours and the hum of bees, 


He wrote the last and closing passages. 


oe 
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*Tis truly a noble fragment of a “ Life” this— 
the chip of a colossal block. We fervently trust 
that Mr. Smirn’s “life” may be long extended, 
his delicate health strengthened, and his circum- 
stances so ameliorated, that he may fulfil the 
beautiful promise he has so unequivocally given. 

We have a few sonnets from his pen. These 
are of various merit, some of them too much 
modelled on those of favourite authors such 
as Worpswortu. This fault of imitation is one 
with which Mr. Sarru, like all young poets, is 
chargeable to some extent, and of which his 
detractors are certain bitterly to accuse him. 
His imitation, however, is occasional, not habi- 
tual; it is unconscious, not wilful; it fails to 
disguise the force and freshness of his own genius; 
it is not greater than was that of SHELLEY, 
CoLERIDGE, and many others at the same period 
of life; and like them he has but to go on, and it 
will drop off like an old sandal, from his own 
naked and vigorous foot; that of one who pursues 
Poetry as a Pilgrimage, and feels that “ Life,” 
even if a “fragment,” should be a real, earnest 
and original one—the jagged splinter of an oak 
rent by lightning, and not the broken fraction of 
a mere bust or lay figure. 

We quote three fine specimens of his Son- 
neteering vein. The first, though “All in 
Honour” is perhaps a little too luxurious in 
tone: 

Last night my cieek was wetted with warm tears, 
Each worth a world. They fell from eyes divine. 
Last night a silken lip was pressed to mine, 

And at its touch fled all the barren years. 

And golden-couched on a bosom white, 

Which came and went beneath me iike a sea, 

An Emperor I lay, in empire bright. 

Lord of the beating heart! while tenderly 
Love-words were glutting my love-greedy ears ; 
Kind Love, I thank thee for that happy night. 
Richer this cheek for those warm tears of thine, 
Than the vast midnight with its gleaming spheres : 
Leander toiling through the midnight brine, 
Kingdomless Antony were scarce my peers. 

Like clouds or streams we wandered on at will, 
Three glorious days, when, near our journey’s end, 
As down the moorland road we straight did wend, 
To Wordsworth’s “ Inversneyd,” talking to kill 
The cold and cheerless drizzle in the air. 

*Bove me I saw, at pointing of my friend, 

An old fort, like a ghost upon the hill, 

Stare in blank misery through the blinding rain ; 
So human like it seemed in its despair, 

So stunned with grief, long gazed at it we twain, 
Weary and damp we reached our poor abode, 

I, warmly seated in the chim»ey nook, 

Still saw that old fort on the moorland road, 

Stare through the rain with strange woe-wildered look. 
Beauty still walketh on the earth and air, 

Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 

As ere the Iliad’s numbers were outrolled, 

The roses of the spring are ever fair, 

*Mong branches green still ring-doves coo and pair : 
And the deep seas still foam their music old. 

So if we are at all divinely souled, 

This Beauty will unloose our bonds of care, 

Tis pleasant when blue skies are o’er us bending, 
Within old starry-gated Poesy. 

To meet a soul set to noearthly tune, 

Like thine sweet friend! O dearer thou to me 
Than are the dewy tree’, the sun, the moon, 

Or noble music with a golden ending. 


We have culled the previous extracts, and even 
the Sonnets, almost* at random, and could easily 
have multiplied them by dozens. But we pro- 
ceed now to give some extracts from a separate 
poem of his entitled the “ Page and the Lady,” 
which we deem his finest artistic production. 

The story of the Page and the Lady is simple 
—A lady of high birth and great beauty, hath an 
Indian Page, who falls in love with her, which 
love is betrayed in the course of a Conversation 
between them. The Conversation is the Poem. 
This confession she is at first disposed to treat 
with disdain, but ultimately she finds, by a very 
brief process of self-inquiry, that it is but the 
counterpart of a feeling towards him, which has 
long lurked in her own bosom. Let us take first 
the opening of the poem: 

On balcony, all summer, roofed with vines, 

A lady half-reclined amid the light, 

Golden and green, soft showering through the leaves, 
Silent she sate one half the silent noon ; 

At last she sank luxurious on her couch 

Purple and golden-fringed like the sun’s, 

And stretch’d her white arms on the warm’d air, 

As if to take some object where withal 

To ease the empty aching of her heart. 


She is weary, because, although she has plenty 
of rich and noble suitors she has none she can 
love; and exclaims— 

O empty heart! 
O palace! rich and purple-chambered, 
When will thy Lord come home? 


Then she bethinks herself in her weariness of 
her Page: 
My cub of Ind,— 
My sweetest plaything! He is bright and wild 





As is a gleaming panther of the hills. 

Lovely as lightning—beautiful as wild ! 

His sports and laughters are with fierceness edged, 
As I were toying with a naked sword 

Which starts within my veins the blood of Earls 
I fain would have the service of his voice, 

To kill with music this most languid noon. 


She summons him accordingly to her presence 

and bids him sing a battle song, or better still: 

Some hungry lay of love, 

Like that you sung me on the eve you told 
How poor our English to your Indian darks, 
Shaken from od’rous hills what tender smells 
Pass like fine pulses through the mellow nights, 
Your large round Moon, more beautiful than ours— 
The showered stars —each hanging luminous, 
Like golden dewdrops in the Indian air. 

He sings, as she bids, a very sweet, love song. 

At the close— 
Queenly the lady lay ; 
One white hand hidden in a golden shoal 
Of ringlets, reeling down upon her couch, 
And heaving on the heavings of her breast, 
The while her thoughts rose in her eyes like stars, 
Rising and setting in the blue of night. 

Thus luxuriously rested, she begins to tell her 
Page of a rhyming cousin she had onca A 
strange person, truly! 

He went to his grave, nor told what man he was; 
He was unlanguaged, like the earnest sea, 

Which strives to gain an utterance on the shore ; 
But ne’er can shape unto the listening hills 

The lore it gathered in its awful age, 

The crime for which ‘tis lashed by cruel winds, 

To shrieks and spoomings to the frighted stars, 
The thought, pain, grief within its lab'ring breast. 

Many strange things have been said about the 
sea. It has been called the “far resounding 
Main;” it has by an author of the day been 
boldly called “The Shadow and Mad Sister of 
the Earth.” Tuomson figures it as the “ melan- 
choly Main;” and well may it be both mad and 
melancholy, for Mr. Samira proclaims it a tongue- 
less penitent, carrying in its bosom the memory 
of some Crime of Ages; lashed for its penance by 
the eternal winds; and yet unable to relieve itself 
by expressing its guilt, save in inarticulate 
shrieks, sobs, and “spoomings to the frighted 
stars.” We think that we remember a similar 
thought in Mr. Gitritian’s Second Gallery of 
Portraits,” where he describes Mrs. SHELLEY, 
after her husband’s death, wandering along the 
shore and asking vain questions at the sea, 
“which, like a dumb murderer, had done the 
deed, but was not able to utter the confession.” 
Mr. Smirn, however, improves upon this by 
making the crime a profound, old and general 
one, worthy of those long and fearful moanings 
which, even in calm, never altogether subside, 
and which in storm seem to express a divine 
desperation, as of a whole Synod of Gods plunged 
into Tartarus, and feeling the virgin fires on their 
immortal limbs. 

The Lady, in her turn, condescends to sing a 
song, and proceeds in various measure to recount 
the history and character of those who in vain 
had loved her. She asks him, then, if he thinks 
that the power of Beauty is so great as is usually 
supposed, and he, in very glowing terms, affirms 
that it is. 

The lady dowered him with her richest look, 
Her arch head half-aside, her liquid eyes 

From ’neath their dim lids drooping, slumbrous 
Stood full on his, and catl’d the wild blood up 
All in a tumult to his sun-kissed cheek, 

Asif it wished to see her beauty too. 

Then asked in dulcet tones ‘* Dost think me fair.” 


We must omit his very eloquent reply, which 
is, of course, in the affirmative. She begins to 
suspect, from his language, that he has known by 
experience what love is. She asks him— 

My lustrous Leopard, hast thou been in love ? 

What follows is admirable: 

The Page’s dark face flush'd the hue of wine 

In crystal goblet, stricken by the sun, 

His soul stood like a moon within his eyes, 

Suddenly orbed, his passionate voice was shook, 
By tremblesinto music ‘* Thee J love!” 

“ Thou!” and the lady with a cruel laugh 

(Each silrer throb went through him like a sword,) 
Flung herself back upon her fringed couch 

From which she rose, upon him, like a queen, 
She rose, and stabb’d him with her angry eyes. 

We do not quote what she then says in words, 
unknowing her own heart; her laughter’s “ silver 
throbs ” (what an exquisite expression!) had said 
it more eloquently before. Suffice it, she dismisses 
the crestfallen Page— 

With arm sweep superb, 
The light of scorn was cold within her eyes, 
And withered his bloom’d heart, which like a rose 
Had open’d timid to thenoon of Love. 


But mark now! After sitting alone for a 


season, she thus communes with her own soul, in 





a soliloquy worthy of any Poet or Dramatist: 


It was my father’s blood 
That bore me, as a red and wrathful stream 
Bears ashed leaf. I would recall my words, 
And yet I would not. 
Into what angry beauty rushed his face! 
What lips ! What splendid eyes! 'twas pitiful 
To see such splendours ebb in utter woe. 
His eyes half won me! Tush! I am a fool; 
The blood that purples in these azure veins, 
Rich’d with its long course thro’ an hundred Earls, 
Were 1oul'd and mudded if I stooped to him. 
My father loves him for his free wild wit, 
I for his beauty and sun-lighted eyes. 
—To bring him to my feet, to lip my hand, 
Had [it in my gift, I'd give the world— 
Its panting fire—heart, diamonds, veins of gold, 
Its rich strands, oceans, belts of cedar’d hills, 
Whence summer smells are struck by all the winds. 
But, whether I might lance him through the brain 
With a proud look, or whether sternly k'll 
Him with a single deadly word of scorn, 
Or—whether—yield me up, 
And sink all tears and weakness in his arms, 
And strike him blind with a strong shock of joy — 
Alas! J feel I could do each and ail. 
I will be kind when next he brings me flowers, 
Plucked from the shining forehead of the morn, 
Ere they have ope’d their rich cores to the bee. 
His wild heart with a ringlet will I chain, 
And o’er him I will lean me like a heav'n, 
And feed him with sweet looks and dew-soft words, 
And beauty that might make a monarch pale ; 
And thrill him to the heart's core with a touch— 
Smile him to Paradise at close of eve, 
To hang upon my lip in silver dreams. 


And thus is the story “left untold;” and yet 
what more is needed to tell us, that Love has 
triumphed over Rank, that the Lady has become 
the “ Page” to the Page, and the Page the Lord 
to the Lady. 





RELIGION. 
The Communion of Saints. An Attempt to Illustrate 
the True Principles of Christian Union ; in Eight 





(being the Bampton Lectures for 1851.) By 
Henry Bristow Wixson, B.D., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and Vicar of Great 
Staughton, Hunts. London: Hatchard. 


Tne Bampton Lectures are a series of Eight 
Discourses on Divinity, which, by the will of the 
Rev. Jonn Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, were 
directed to be delivered annually before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s Church, by a 
lecturer to be chosen yearly by the Heads of 
Colleges only, and for the liberal reward of which 
certain lands and estates are given in trust for 
ever. 

The subjects of these lectures are limited by 
the terms of the devise. They are to be either “to 
confirm and establish the Christian faith, and to 
confute all heretics and schismatics —upon the 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures—upon 
the authority of the Writings of the Primitive 
Fathers, as to the Faith and Practice of the 
Primitive Church—upon the Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Curist — upon the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost—upon the Articles of 
the Christian Faith, as comprehended in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.” 

The sermons so preached are also directed to be 
printed. 

Discourses thus endowed, thus famous by an- 
ticipation, thus looked for with interest by the 
most learned, and upon the whole the most accom- 
plished, assembly in the world, would necessarily 
stimulate to its utmost powers the intellect of the 
preacher whose good fortune it is to be selected 
for the discharge of the honourable and profitable 
duty; and accordingly the series of Bampton 
Lectures contains as valuable a body of Divinity, 
composed by most of the ablest of our Church- 
men, as any that our language can boast. 

The usual character of these discourses accords 
with that which was probably the desire and 
intention of the munificent founder; they are 
distinguished for argument rather than for elo- 
quence; they aim rather to convince than to 
persuade. Their very purpose, indeed, is to accu- 
mulate the evidences of our faith and the 
deductions from them; to carry it out by logical 
sequence to its practical applications; to build 
new buttresses against the solid foundations of 
our Church, and from year to year to grapple 
with and overthrow the enemies, open or secret, 
within or without, by which her goodly fabric 
may be assailed. It has been objected to Dis- 
courses on Divinity, perpetually continued, that 
they must be perpetual repetitions, because 
Divinity is from its very nature not a progressive 
science. But this isa fallacy. Our knowledge 
of the Deity and His laws may not, indeed, be 
capable of much expansion, but the applications 
of it to the ever-varying circumstances of a 





world that is ever changing, is a new task de- 
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vdving upon the defenders of the faith, and 
wiich will find them in occupation for imany more 
than eight discourses in a year, if they rightly 
yatch the infinite resources of the enemy, and 
erm themselves at all points to repel the assault 
wherever the blow may be levelled. This is the 
true mission of the Bampton Lectures: for 
this their founder is to be held in honour as a 
benefactor to his country, and the recipients of 
his bounty challenge the criticism of the public 
if they have creditably and usefully fulfilled his 
generous design. " 

No person can rise from the perusal of the 
Lectures for 1851, without acknowledging that 
religion is under obligation to Mr. Witson 
for his performance of the trust reposed in him 
by the University of Oxford. He chose his theme 
from the last of the subjects prescribed — the 
Apostles’ Creed, and treated of “ the Communion 
of Saints,” with a view to ascertain and exhibit 
what is meant by that phrase, and what are the 
true principles of Christian union. 

It would be impossible, within the compass of 
such a notice as the pages of a journal could 
afford to any book, however able and interesting, 
to follow Mr. Wixrson through his singularly 
learned argument, which we should only mis- 
represent were we to endeavour to abridge it; 
but we may observe, for the information of our | 
readers, that the doctrine of the lecturer is | 
neither what 1s termed High Church nor Low | 
Church. He takes the middle path, maintaining | 
moderate views of the constitution and powers 

| 
| 
| 





of the Church. He combats vigorously the 
doctrines that had their origin in Oxford and still | 
find there a cradle and a home, but without sub- 
ascribing to anything which could be construed | 
into virtual dissent. Not that he shrinks from 
any discussion, or evades any point, or seeks to 
conciliate any dissident ; he takes a distinct 
position and maintains it unflinchingly, so that 
even they who differ from his views must respect 
the ability and firmness with which he puts them 
forth, and will be edified by the learning which, 
in his copious annotations, he brings to the 
support of his positions. Without attempting 
eloquence, the composition is singularly clear and | 
forcible, dignified and earnest, as became his | 
subject, his audience, and the occasion. Some 
passages will show this. 

He thus comments on . 

ASCETICISM IN RELIGION. 

With contemplative ascetics, inflictions of pain are 
prompted by an intention of depressing the corporeal 
part of our compound nature, in order to elevate the 
intellectual or spiritual; which method would be con- 
sistent with a Platonic theory, but hardly so with a 
really Christian doctrine, according to which the 
dignity of the body is so highly enhanced: nor yet 
would it accord with a true philosophical view; for it | 





appears, as far as we have evidence, that the body, so | 
far from being a clog or hinderance to the soul, is, in 
this world, the necessary instrument of all its energies 
and acts. 

In respect, however, to moral asceticism, and to the 
question, whether inflictions of pain are to be considered 
of the nature of expiation and satisfaction; there is no 
proof, either from the reason of the thing, ‘or from the 
declarations of scripture, when they are stripped of their 
figurative anthropopathetic imagery, that human pain 
and suffering can in themselves make compensation, 
even in a secondary sense, for wickedness done; or that 
the Divine forgiveness is suspended upon the suffering 
by the sinner of a due penalty for his deeds. 

And with respect to any purifying effect of pain 
upon the soul, it may have been supposed to have such 
effect, properly speaking and in itself, by those who 
were not capable of tracing the laws, through which it 
operates upon the moral nature. For under certain 
¢ircumstances, and applied in a certain way, it tends to 
determine the will; especially by directing or diverting 
the attention, conduces to a true judgment, which is 
necessary to a right will. 

Yet that pain is not the only and necessary or 
specific instrument in the medicinal moral treatment is 
evident from this consideration; that in some natures it 
has a tendency even to confirm vices, and to suggest 
obstinacy and rebellion. Besides, in mapy cases the 
employment rather of pleasures than pains may be 
effectual to the correction of the moral nature: and we 
learn even from pagan philosophy, that a vicious plea- 
sure may be expelled, either by its cognate pain, or by 
an heterogeneous pleasure. " . 

Pain can have no morally purifying effect, unless it 
be by reason of its adaptation to act ultimately on the 
will; if the will were non-existent, the pain or penalty 
could not purify. Pain suffered by a being incapable 
of will, a being merely sentient, could in no intellicible 
sense be said to purify him. It can only purify in a| 





moral sense one who is a moral being. And the puri- 


fication of a moral being can only be such when it | 


operates on the will, so as to determine it for the future, 
because the very essence of the moral being, including 
the idea of agency, consists in the will. The mere per- 
ception of consequences as unprofitable and to be re- 
gretted, the clearing even of the judgment, unless that 
which was before sought be now avoided, and that 


which before was avoided be now sought, implies no | 


essential change in the moral nature. 

The strong common sense that pervades and 
distinguishes these discourses will be seen in the 
following remarks upon 

MORAL CULTIVATION. 


Moral teachers, preachers, and spiritual directors, are 
quite agreed upon the utility of the maxim, that it is 
good to avoid occasion of sin, Parents and guardians 
are anxious, that those committed to their charge 


should not be placed in conditions of temptation above | ‘ ser 1 
| as being Christian, but as being the surest means for 


their powers. And each one learns from his own expe- 
rience, that it is often wiser to avoid evil, than to be 
confident of ability to resist it. From modern statistics 
also, which have begun to embrace the domain of 
morals, at least to observe some phenomena of moral 
action, it is clear, that there is an average moral 





seconded by the tacit consent of others, who are not 
immediately and obviously in danger ot attack. 

But when Christian self-denial, exertion, and labours, 
when Christian opinion shall succeed in reducing those 
morbid inequalities in our social condition, there wilt 
not only be diminished directly, many social dangers 
and many moral difficulties ; but there will also be 
conciliated to the Christian society, gratitude on the 
part of some, with imitation on the part of others, 
approbation and admiration and a disposition to learn, 
on the part of all who are not utterly depraved. 





Peace Papers for the People. By Exrau Burrirr. 
London: Gilpin. 
Just at this moment when a sort of war fever has been 
excited by the presence and speeches of the great 
orator of Hungary, these exhortations of a man of the 
people, addressed to them in their own homely language, 
may do good service. Exinu preaches peace, not only 


the accomplishment of all reforms, and the attainment 
of liberty. Passive resistance is, indeed, the most 





| certain method of combatting tyranny of all kinds, 


because tyranny requires excitement to maintain it; it 


| must be entrenched behind bayonets and cannon, and 


strength in man, as certainly as an average physical | 
Oo 7 < ~ 


strength, as certainly as an average stature or an average 
weight. This average moral strength is found to be 
capable of resisting specific temptations of a certain 


feebleness, but not of resisting others of a greater | 


vehemence. 


Now in the case of a child, of a pupil, or | 


of one’s self, one would anxiously take care, if the con- | 


ditions were within his power, not to subject the human 
agent to circumstances probably beyond his strength; 
but in the case of other men more distant from us, or 
in the case of men in the mass, it does not seem that 
the same maxim has been sufficiently applied. And 
herein, besides the aimless and altogether personal end 
of many of the monastic institutions, lies one great 
fault in their constitution, that they have set up for the 
rule and standard of the many, the measure attainable 
only by the few. In the case of acquiring mechanical 
or intellectual facilities, we proceed from the less ditii- 
cult to the more difficult. Such is the more promising 
process for the formation of the moral habit. The con- 


trary method in morals would be as absurd, as to set | 


the untrained and feeble boy to accomplish the work of 
a vigorous and practised man. 

And therefore it becomes an end definitely to be 
aimed at by the Christian, as such, that he should assist 
in so ameliorating the conditions of his fellow- creatures, 
as to cut off from them those temptations and occasions 
wherein the average strength of men gives way; that 
he should distinctly propose io himself, as a precise 
labour and work, the smoothing away of some difficulties 
in their moral course. And let none fancy, that in 
proposing such works. as specifica'ly Christian works, 
we are detracting from the honour due to Christian 
preaching. But let us bear in mind that Christianity, 


| that is doctrinal Christianity, must find a moral nature 


before it can be received by it; let us be sure, that no 
doctrine, properly so called, can be effectually recognised 
and embraced, except by a nature sufficiently elevated. 
Anxiety and fear under a sense of sin, longing for and 
apprehension concerning a future life, without which 
there can be no embracing of the doctrines of redemp- 
tion and of the resurrection, do themselves imply a 


| face. 


these cannot be kept up for long without some passions 
to give them a seeming justification, and where there is 
no resistance there is no food for passion, and thus 
despotism dies for want of the food that sustains it. 


| The advocates of war forget that violence always pro- 


duces violence, and that when there is a conflict of force, 
the object of the contest is sure to be swallowed up and 
lost in the desire for mere victory; and then that a 
victory by force must be followed by repression by force; 
and that such a condition of society is incompatible 
with liberty. ‘This is the explanation of the real des- 
potism that now reigns in all countries where reform 
has been sought by violence. Where the reformers suc- 
ceeded, as in France, force is required to keep down one 
party; and where despotism prevailed, to keep down 
the other. In both, liberty is equally destroyed. 








The Ordér for the Visitation of the Sick, with a series 
of Supplemental Services, fc. By the Rev. Roperr 
F. Lawrence, M.A., Vicar of Chalgrove, Oxon. 
Oxford: Vincent. 

Tue purpose of this volume is stated in the pre- 

The 67th of the Canons of 1603 gives a dis- 

cretion to preachers as to the use of the form of service 

for the visitation of the sick, and that service itself 
leaves some things to the discretion of those who usa 
it. The consequence is, that the order is often entirely 
superseded, or not sufficiently filled up. Mr. LawrRENcE 
has now drawn up a series of forms, after the model of 
the authorized service, giving so much supplementary 


matter as seemed to him to be likely to conduce to the 
L 


| objects aimed at in the order, but strictly keeping him- 


certain sensitiveness and elevation of the moral nature; | 


and we must not expect them to be produced by the 
enunciation of the very doctrines which are to furnish 
their satisfaction and supply their complement. 


Repudiating the dogmas and the name of the 
“Christian Socialists,” as they style themselves, 


| the lecturer shows how 


CHRISTIANITY SHOULD COUNTERACT SOCIALISM. 


The Christian influence is thus capable of counter- 
acting the tendencies to socialism in more ways than 
one. First, it occupies its theoretical ground by a 
counter theory, taken from a different point of view; 
from the point of view of duty, and not from that of 
rights: a theory more stable in itself, because the idea 
of duty is not so artificial as that of rights ; more 
capable of practical application, involving no contradic- 
tions and impossibilities, if imagined to be universally 
applied. 

Secondly, it anticipates socialism by operating directly 
to reduce those gross inequalities, to relieve those 
stern physicnl uecessities, which serve as provocatives 
and occasions for the socialist doctrines. 

Thirdly, it addresses itself to, and enlists a moral 
consent of a much wider range, than that to which 
socialism appeals. This latter appeals to the sense of 


urgent need in some, and to the indignation of others. } 


And as long as those urgent needs exist alongside 


of most disproportionate wealth, luxm 





indulgencies, socialism will exert a certain degree of | 
moral power ; the active demands of some will be 


ies, and self. | 


| than is often found where there is an 


self within the limits that appear to have been assigned 
to themselves by its compilers. To this he has ap- 
pended the Forms of the Communion of the Sick, and 
for the Ministration of Private Baptism of Children 
in Houses. It is very well done, in the true spirit of a 
churchman. 





Scriptural Revision of the Liturgy. A Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord J. Russell, M.P. By a Member of 
the Middle Temple. London: Groombridge. 

THE author, in temperate language, states what he 
considers to be defects in the present form of the 
Liturgy, and especially in the baptismal service; and 
suggests alterations which he contends would be an 
improvement. This is a question upon which very broad 
differences of opinion exist, and those who think with 
the writer that alterations are desirable, will, doubtless, 
read his book with interest, as indicating to them the 
precise nature of those changes. We trust that the 
controversy will be always conducted in the same 
temperate tone. 


The Ordinance of Baptism. By SeAcome E..rson. 
London: Simpkin and Co, 


A piscoursE on Baptism, in which the author has 
displayed an extraordinary acquaintance with Scripture, 
having composed no small portion of these pages, of 
appropriate texts, strung together with more aptitude 
endeavour so to 

writer. Mr. 
1 rite, as it 


nistered by 


overload the original remarks of the 
E.utson has treated very fully of the sacre 


was instituted by Gop, preached and admi 





his servant Jon, enforced by the Lorp Jesus 
Curist, taught by his Apostles, and is required of all 

| who are seeking for salvation “after th » order.” 
A few little books and pamphlets upon our table call 


rhe Rev. 
s of tracts, 


for a notice that must be necessarily ; 
W. Jackson, M.A., has published a seri 


} 
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entitled Stories and Catechisings in Illustration of the 
Collects, written in a peculiarly homely and familiar 
style. The Rev. A. F. CampsBeit discourses of The | 
Obedience of Christ; and a collection of Brief Thoughts, 
by the Rev. H. Bonar, is a new edition, and therefore | 
we may presume that they have been approved. 
Caprain H. Youne has published some Strictures 
on the Farewell Letter of the Rev. H. W. Wilberforce, 
on his mission to Rome. A Parish Minister in Ireland 
has issued an eloquent appeal on the subject of national 
education there, entitled The Alternative, which we can 
commend to those who are interested in the question. 
It is a very interesting account of the system there 
pursued, and will be read with profit by those in 
England who are engaged in the work of education. 
Until we had seen the extracts here given from the 
school books employed, we were not aware how excel- 
lent they are—low superior to those commonly used in 
England. Mr. PickERtNG has added to his Christian 
Classics the Meditations of Bishop Hall, and from the 
Rey. J. Jackson, rector of St. James, Westminster, we 
have received the fifth edition of his Lent Sermons on 
The Sinfulness of Little Sins. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Familiar Letters on the Physics of the Earth. By 
Henry Burr. Edited by A. W. Horrman, F.R.S. 
London: Taylor and Co. 

Setpom have we read so thoroughly popular a de- 

scription of the Physical History of the Earth. The 

author has the rare faculty of making philosophy 
familiar to the uninitiated, as indeed it always might be, 
if it be a sound philosophy, for truth needs no veil of | 
learned words, but is capable of being conveyed in the | 
language of every-day life. It is the fault of our 

teachers but it is not always so. They have so imbued | 
their minds with technicalities that they are unable to 

embody their ideas in any other dialect. Hence the 

paucity of books competent to convey the truths of 

science to the general reader. Here, however, is one 

that most effectually accomplishes that object, and we | 
trust that the example will be followed, and that other 
branches of science will be treated in like manner by 
persons at once competent in knowledge and having the 
faculty of conveying that knowledge to others in the 
language rather of the reader than of the writer. We 
can promise a hearty welcome to such books, and ample 
reward for the enterprise, and we can recommend this 
volume as an example of the manner in which they 
should set themselves to the task. Equally can we 
commend it to the regards of our readers as an excel- 
lent aid in education. 


Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. By 
Wiiu1AM H. G. Kinesron, Esq., Author of “ Peter 
the Whaler,” &c. London: Grant and Griffith. 

Tuts is one of a class of books of great service in 

Education, because they combine entertainment with | 

instruction, and supply to young persons having a taste | 

for reading, so much of excitement for the imagination | 
as is not unwholesome, while conveying knowledge that | 
is the more likely to be remembered, because of its 
association with a story, than when committed to the 
memory by rote. Mr. Kincston has sought in this 
tale to introduce the geography and natural history of 
the Islands in the Indian Ocean, with accurate descrip- 
tions of the mauners and customs of the inhabitants, | 
which are conveyed in the shape of imaginary adven- 
tures of one MARK SEAwortTH. He possesses the 
peculiar faculty for making such a narrative interesting, 
by telling it in a truthful manner, so that it reads more 
like the actual story told by a man of his own experi- | 
ence than a mere invention of the brain. This is the 

secret charm of Robinson Crusoe, and, wanting it, a 

tale of this class would not keep the attention awake. 

The presence of it in Mark Seaworth will secure its 

success. 


| 
Good in Eve ry Th ing, in the Early History of Gilbert | 


Warland. By Mrs. Burweii. London: Grant 
and Griffith. | 
Julian and his Playfellows. London; Grant and 
Griffith. 
The Doll and her Friends ; or Memoirs of the Lady 
Seraphina. 3y the Author of “Letters from 


Madras,” &c. London: Grant and Griffith. 
«ys Doll. Where its Dress came from. A Book 
_ w Little Girls. London: Mozley. 
THE season for gift-books is approaching, and these 
make the earliest appeal to the pocket and taste of the 
intended present-maker, Their names indicate their 
contents. They have all a useful and moral tendency. 
The stories are well adapted to improve the minds of | 
young children, as the volumes are calculated to attract | 
their eyes, for the three first in the list are handsomely | 


} 


} 


| children’s books were in their own young days. In 


| to speak in warm approval on its first appearance, has 


| and convenient form, and without resorting to 
| too minute a type, all the poetical works of Sir 


| because it ought to be one, so profusely is it illus- 


bound in cloth, and illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings from the drawings of artists of no less renown 
than ABsoLon, Hasiot Brown, and Jonny GILBERT. 
The importance of educating the taste of children by 
early accustoming them to good drawing, will be appre- 
ciated by those who remember what the illustrations of 


nothing has improvement made itself more manifest 
than in this. 

It is otherwise with the last in the list. The story 
is good, but the coloured wood-cut is execrable. 


Stories of Scotland and its adjacent Islands. By Mrs. 
Tuomas GELpART Linps. London: Hall and Co. 
Some of the most romantic stories of Scottish History, 
told in such a familiar way as to be intelligible to 

children, to whom it is a very nice reading book. 





Dr. Robinson's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament. 
"London: Bell. 
Tuts Lexicon contains every word in the New Tes- 
tament, arranged in alphabetical order, and followed by 
a statement of their inflection, derivation, signification 
and construction, with a Parsing Index. It is a very 
laborious and learned compilation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Royal Family of England. By F. Hawtey. 
London: Law. 

ReMARKS on the principle of the Royal Succession, 
with a Genealogical Account of the Royal Family, and 
Historical Sketches of the principal Characters. It is 
more curious than interesting. A great deal of labour 
has been expended upon it, more, perhaps, than the 
subject was worth. Nevertheless, it is creditable to 
the industry and learning of the author. 





Dialect of South Lancashire, fc. By SAMUEL 
Bamrorp. London: J. R. Smith. 


A NEw edition of the famous Tim Bobbin, with copious 
philological notes, and many additional specimens of the 
dialect of that province. An extensive glossary of pro- 
vincial words occupies almost half the volume. 
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Views of Canada and the Colonies. By James B. 
3rown. Second Edition. Edinburgh: A. and C. 


Black. 


Tuis second edition of a work, of which we had occasion 


been much enlarged and improved. We can heartily | 
recommend it, to all who contemplate emigration, as an 
instructive, sagacious, and, we believe, honest adviser in 
all matters they can most desire to know. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 

As this really forms a distinct class of pub- 
lications, specially got up for the occasion, and pre- 
senting some peculiar attractions, either of illus- 
tration or binding, it will be more convenient and 
more useful to our readers, who are contemplating 
purchases, to notice them in a separate depart- 
ment, although their subjects might appear pro- | 
perly to place them in some other division. We 
will notice them in the order in which they reach 
us. First there is:— 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. With a 

Memoir of the Author. Illustrated by Engray- 

ings. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Tuts exquisite volume comprises in a compact 


Watter Scort, with a memoir. It is illustrated 


| with many steel engravings and wood-cuts, and 


beautifully bound in green and gold, with gilded 
leaves. It will be a most acceptable prize or 
present. Booksellers may venture to place it 
upon their counter. It will be sure to sell. 








The History of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the Present Time. By Joun Kirto, DD., 
F.S.A. Editor of “The Pictorial Bible,” &c. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

We have placed this among the Gift Books 


trated. Dr. Kirto is the Editor of the well- | 
known Pictorial Bible, and in the preparation of | 
that work he accumulated large stores of inform- | 
ation, which he has turned to good account in the | 





composition of this History of Palestine, and whith 
is, in fact, the History of the Bible. Some of 
our readers may remember a notice, some tine 
since, of a Pictorial History of Palestine from the 
same pen. But the author assures us in his preface 
to this volume, that the present work is not even ar 
abridgment of the former one, but an entirely 
new production, specially adapted to the use of 
schools, and for the reading of young persons, 
although we believe there are few of mature years 
who will not find great pleasure and profit in the 
perusal of it. Dr. Krrro has paid particular atten- 
tion to the exposition of oriental customs, and 
the Archeology of the Bible, and the latest 
discoveries of Layarp and Raw tyson have been 
embodied in this History. 

The illustrations are very numerous and good. 
Often there are as many as two or three on a page, 
and they represent almost every object of sight 
which the writer has occasion toname. The uses 
of this sort of teaching through the eye will be 
recognised by all who have ever been engaged in 
the work of education. The season will not pro- 
duce a more useful prize-book than this. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


PuHILosopuy. (uizot’s Moral Studies and Medita- 
tions—German and English translations of Ocersted's 
“ Spirit in Nature.” History AND BIOGRAPHY: 
Weil’s “ History of the Caliphs”— Gutzlaff’s “ His- 
tory of China”—-German translations from Robes- 
pierre and Saint Just—Second edition (dedicated.to 
Macaulay) of Stahr’s “ History of the Prussian 
Revolution” —F. Von Raumer's “ Lectures on Ancient 
History” —E. de Bonnechose’s “ History of the Four 
Conquests of England” —De La Guerronniére’s 
Sketch of the Count de Chambord. VOYAGES AND 
Travets: Kohl-Caccia’s “ Europe and America” 
—The Countess Hahn-Hahn. Fiction: Countess 
D' Orsay’'s new novel— Alexander Dumas the younger’s 
“ Ghosts.” Porrry: Pierre Dupont's “ Dark One” 
—Heinrich Heine's “ Faust”—Kupper's Servian epic. 
THe Drama’: Shakspeare at Copenhagen and 
Dresden — Rachel at Rome—George Sand—Jules 
Sandeau’s “ Marquis de la Seigliére,” and Monteau's 
“ Mignun.” 

Guizor the politician, is alas! like Bacon, the 


| chancellor, a very questionable character; but on 


the career of Guizor, the man of letters, as on 
that of Bacon the philosopher, the eye rests with 
tranquil satisfaction. The friendly student of 


| Guizot’s writings gladly reverts from his proud 


and cold oratory in the Chamber of Deputies, 
from his bribery and corruption, when minister, 
of public functionaries, and from the dirty diplo- 
macy of the “Spanish marriages” to the time 
when he was a proscribed Professor working at 
literature for his bread, spending laborious days 
in editing the excellent collections of historical 
memoirs which bear his name, while the presence 
of his amiable and gifted wife made his humble 
salon of an evening one of the pleasantest and 
most frequented in Paris. How many European 
minds owe to Guizor’s clear and solid Lectures 
on the History of Civilization in France, their 
first sympathizing knowledge of medieval Europe. 


| On us English, Guizor the Jitterateur has peculiar 


claims; for he has done, what we ourselves have 
never done, collected into one instructive series 
all the English Memoirs relating to our Great 
Civil War of the seventeenth century; not to 
speak of his historical studies “ Monk” and 
“Washington.” Well! Guizor has returned to 
literature, his first love, and scarcely a month 
elapses that does not announce some new produc- 
tion from his pen. One day it is a new biographi- 
cal study of some notable patriot of the English 
Commonwealth; another day it is a rifaccimento 
of some of those early lectures which first gained 
him fame, like the lately published Origines du 
Gouvernement Représentatif en Europe (‘* Begin- 
nings of Representative Government in Europe”); 
and now he announces a book in a new line, the 
reflective or philosophical, under the title of 
Meditations et études morales (*« Moral Meditations 
and Studies”), of 'which a specimen essay on 
“The Immortality of the Soul” is printed in the 
current number of the Revue de Paris. 

In what our grandfathers called “ polite litera- 
ture,” the novel, the drama, the poem, the history, 
modern Scandinavia has not distinguished herself. 
Even the light trouble of learning Danish will 
scarcely be repaid by the perusal in the original 
of Horserc, OnENSCHLAGER, INGEMANN and 
Hans ANDERSEN; and in Sweden FREDERIKA 
Bremer is the one swallow that does not make.a 
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summer. 
The Scandinavian North, which was once rich 
beyond any other region of Europe in song and 
saga has now fallen silent, and a Hans ANDERSEN 
is thought a marvel! In science and philosophy, 
however, modern Scandinavia cuts a very respec- 
table figure. Lixnaus is old-fashioned now, but 
SwepeNnborG has disciples among men of mark 
who yield a credence to a prophetic authority 
claimed by him which far transcends that of any 
other recent philosopher. 
uius is a high one in chemistry, and that of 


OersteD, the originator of electro-magnetism, | 


stands equally high in physics. The scientific 
literature both of Germany and England is about 
to be enriched by a translation of his chief work 
“The Soul in Nature.” Corra, of Stuttgard and 


Tiibingen is to publish the one, and Mr. Bonn, | 
In point of | 


with his usual enterprise, the other. 
experiment and accumulation of valuable facts, 


English science may challenge the world; but it | 


is conducted in a sadly material and prosaic spirit, 
and much needs some corrective such as the 


introduction of the loftier scientific speculations | 


of the Continent; though it will be long, we fear, 
before the latter tell. 
has run through innumerable editions, while 
OKEN’s great work, lately published in an Eng- 
lish translation by a Scientific Society, fell still- 
born from the press! And we suspect it has 
been the name and position of HumsBoxipt, more 


than anything else, that obtained so large a cur- | 


rency for his much overrated Cosmos. 
The legislation of Soton and Lycurevs has 


long ago expired, and their country is now known | 


chiefly as that in which Don Pacrrico condes- 
cended to take up his residence. Neither does 
the inspiration which Numa Pompriicvs derived 
from his Egeria, nor the laws of the Ten Tables, 
nor, indeed, any ancient legislation, except here 
and there the code of JustTrn1an (and what is that 
to the code Napoléon?) exert any sensible in- 
fluence on the world’s affairs at the present day. 
Yet while our Universities and classical journals 


are full of disquisitions on these obsolete matters, | 


the history and doctrine of Manomet, the founder 
of a religion and legislative system which govern 
and regulate at this hour the majority of the 
human race, find only here and there, and now 
and then, an expositor and commentator. Among 
the earliest of them in this country was Srmon 


Ocxk ey, the Arabic Professor at Oxford, at the | 


beginning of last century, whose rambling but 
entertaining History of the Saracens Mr. Bouwn 
has lately reprinted in his cheap series. OckLEy, 
however, as Emerson has remarked, seemed 
always ashamed of his patronage of the “‘ Arabian 
Impostor,” and this feeling detracts much from 
the worth of his learned and lively book. Then 
came the French, and their estimate of MAHOMET 
most notably conveyed in VoLrarre’s celebrated 
tragedy, where he was portrayed as an ambi- 
tious and lustful cheat. Gorrue in his auto- 
biography and in his West-Osilicher Divan, 
diffused among the Catholic and appreciatory 
Germans a truer idea of the character and mission 
of the great Arab. In this country, the general 
notion conveyed in Biographical Dictionaries, 
and so forth, was coincident with that of Vot- 
TAIRE’s; and even Mr. Roesvck’s clever memoir 
of Manomer in the volume of biographies pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge goes to the same old tune. At last 
came CARLYLE’s noble lecture (in his series on 
“Hero Worship and Heroes”), which cleared the 
way for a better understanding of the Founder of 
Islam. Presently Mr. Monckton Munnes’ Palm 
Leaves sang the beauty and worth that still resided 
in’ Mahometan arrangements. Next, a Mr. 
Forster, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
was daring enough to maintain that Manomer 
was really and truly what he called himself, “a 
Prophet of Gop.” And finally, WastneTon 
Irvine in his Life of Mahomet, and Lives of the 


Successors of Mahomet, two very indifferent books, | 
but pleasant and lively reading, did a kind of | 


poetical justice to the memory of the prophet and 


his descendants. But by far the most solid and | 


instructive of European works hitherto written 


on the subject is the Life of Mahomet, by Dr. | 


Wet, Professor of Oriental Languages and 
Librarian to the t niversity of Heidelberg. And 
he now announces, as on the point of publication, 


a Geschichte der Chalifen, nach handschriftlichen | 
grosstentheils noch unbeniilzten Quellen (“ History | 
of the Caliphs from manuscript, and hitherto, for | 
the most part, unexplored Authorities ”), which 
will no doubt be a worthy pendant to his laborious 
biography of Manomer, 





How strange the vicissitudes of nations! | 


The name of BEeRZzE- | 


The Vestiges of Creation | 


England, it is generally understood, carried off 
the palm at the Great Exhibition of Industry; 
but would it go so favourably with her if there 
were summoned a Great Exhibition of Literature? 
Hindostan has been under her rule for half a 
century, yet how little does the cultivation of 
| Hindoo Literature owe to English scholarship! 
With China, the relations of England have been 
more close than those of any other nation; and 
yet what do we English know of that remarkable 
empire? An occasional Journal of an Embassy, 
a poor compilation like that of Sir Joun Davis, 
a novel or two translated from the French of 
| Remusat, astray volume got up for the Circu- 
lating Libraries by a literary lieutenant in the 
| army or the navy; this is the sort of literature 


which Englishmen have produced in regard to | 


the most remarkable empire on the face of the 
globe; while every feature of every district and 
| every tribe of Algeria has been illustrated by the 
enthusiastic and government-encouraged diligence 
of the French. However, instead of grumbling 
over deficiencies, let us make the announcement 
that Dr. Gurziarr, the distinguished missionary 
| to China, and whose death we lately chronicled, 
has left behind him a Geschichte des Chinesischen 
Reichs von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf den Frieden 
von Nankin (“History of the Chinese Empire 
from the earliest times to the Peace of Nankin” 
which is about to appear (from Corra’s press) 
under the editorship of the well-known oriental 
| scholar, K. F. NEUMANN. 


The publication (a semi-historical fact,) of 





embassy to Persia found a graphic chronicler in 
the Revue, and both Australia and England are 


| being now depicted with German liveliness in the 


Augsburg Zeituny. However this may be, we 
have to announce that during the last fortnight; 


| the locomotive Kout has not published a new 


German translations of the speeches of those two | 


terrible fellows, Ropesprerre and Sarnt-Jvst, 
| leads us to make the apology which we owe to 
| Herr Apotru Sranr, whom, in last Critic, 
apropos of his Two Months in Paris, we styled “a 
| democratic-socialist.” It would appear that we 
were wrong. Sraur has just published a second 
edition of his Geschichte der Preussischen Revolution 


von 1848 (“ History of the Prussian Revolution of 


and dedicates it to Macauay, who, in 
return, writes to him: “I wish nothing better 
than that men who think like you may be able to 
hold the balance steady between both parties ;” 
which, of course, MacacuLay would not have said 
had Sranr been what we represented him to be. 
By the way, while on Prussia, we must mention 
that FreprerRIcK von Ravumer, the distinguished 
Prussian tourist, diplomatist, and historian, is 
about to deliver, at Berlin, a course of lectures on 
Ancient History to the “advanced ” 
that free-thinking capital. Lastly, as regards 
new works on history, Emme DE BonNECHORE, 
the author of a useful “ History of France,” has 
| just brought out a Histoire des Quatre Conquéte s 
de l’Angleterre (“ History of the Four Conquests 


1848”) 


ladies of 


of England,”) in which he goes into a quantity of 


ingenious speculation regarding that moot-point, | 


| the “fusion of races,” and disposes most satisfac- 

torily of the nonsense about Norman and Saxon, 
| which such bitter writers as Joun HAmppen 
| junior, delight to perpetuate. 

In biography, the chief novelty is a German 
translation (which we shall, perhaps, notice more 
fully hereafter,) of the lately deceased Danish 
poet, OEHLENSCHLAGER’S Autoliographical Remi- 
niscences. OEHLENSCHLAGER has an old reputation 
in this country as the author of the fine art drama 
“ Correggio,” and of a still finer theatrical version 
of the Arabian Nights’ tale, “ Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp,” both of which were introduced 
to the English public a quarter of a century ago 
in Blackwood’s Magazi During his lifetime, 
he published a portion of his autobiography, which 
was very interesting and unaffected; and we can 


predict a fair popularity to the now completed | 


work. Scarcely biographical, but difficult to 


range under any other category, is the second of 


De LA GUERRONNIERE’S Portraits Politiques Con- 


temporains (“ Portraits of Political Contem- 


poraries,”) an idealized personal sketch of that | 
amiable nincompoop, the Count DE CHAMBoRD, | 


alias Duke pr Bourperavx, alias Henry V. (by 
divine right) King of France: a sketch which, so 
flattering is it, has thrown the French legitimists 
into transports. 

The Continentals are not behind us in voyaging 


that sort are not nearly so plentiful yonder as 
| here. The easiest way of accounting for this is 
| to ascribe it to the fact that continental travellers 
generally find some magazine or newspaper ready 
to receive sketches of scenery and manners which 


the Revue des Deux Mondes or the Allg meine 
| Zeitung makes its appearance without a contri- 
| bution of that kind. Thus, the late French 





and travelling; but, somehow or other, books of 


have any freshness; and scarcely a number of 


| MustTet sets to pay them a visit. 


book of travels; we must express a hope that in 
spite of this extraordinary inactivity he is alive 
and well. A Signor Anronto Caccra, an Italian 
exile, sends from the freer press of Leipsig, a 
book of practical and philosophic travel : Europa 
ed America. Scene della Vita dal 1848 al 1850, 
(“Europe and America. Scenes from Life in 
both hemispheres during the years 1848-50”) 
which contains, beside a notice of California, a 
good many useful hints to travellers. Con- 
cerning two German Lady-Travel-writers, we 
have to report. Ist. That Frau Iba Prerrsr; 
the circumnavigatress of the Globe, has found a 
translator in that clever lady and practised Ger- 
man scholar, Mrs. Percy Srnnett who has 
clothed her in an English garb to take her place 
in the Messrs. Lonemans’ Travelling Library. 
And 2nd. That Mr. Haywarp, the translator of 
Faust, has written to The Morning Chronicle to 
insist on the improbability that there is any 
truth in a paragraph which has been going the 
round of the papers, and which described the 
late convert to Catholicism, the fair and vagrant 
Ipa, Countess Von Hany-Hany, as parading 
herself in the streets of Berlin in the guise of a 
haggard penitent, literally clad in sackcloth and 
ashes! 

Everybody has heard of Count D’Orsay, once 
the glass of London fashion, whom metropolitan 
tailors supplied gratis, too thankful if he would 
deign to put their garments on, and who, besides 
having been the King of Dandies, is said to be a 
right “good fellow,” and is ‘nown to be a clever 
artist both with brush and chisel. When Lovurs 
Napo.eon, the Prince-President of the French 
Republic, was an unfortunate adventurer-exile 
in this country, he and the Count were hand in 
glove; and now that his old friend is at the top 
of the tree, the Count and his lady have migrated 
to Paris to grace the festivities of the Elysée. 
The Paris papers have been making a fuss about 
what they call an unpublished letter of Lord 
3yRoN’s which the Count has just presented to 
the Bibliothe que Nationale. equivalent to our 
“Library of the British Museum.” From the 
French translation given of the letter in question, 
we see, however, that the original is a very old 
affair, and was long ago published in Moorsg’s 
Life of Byron, being neither more nor less than 
the well-known note which his Lordship addressed, 
very many years ago, to the Count when return- 
ing, after a perusal, the latter’s manuscript 
memoirs, of which Byron spoke in the most 
complimentary terms, comparing them to Gram- 
moni’s. If Count D’Orsay has continued them 
up to the present time, their publication will 
cause a famous splutter some day. Meanwhile, 
it is the Countess D’Orsay who is gathering 
literary laurels, by a newly-published novel, 
L’? Ombre de Bonheur, of which and of its authoress, 
JULES JANIN writes with the most gallant enthu- 
siasm. But by far the most striking of French 
novels or of any nove ls recently published is the 
Revenants (“ Ghosts”) of ALEXANDRE Dumas 
the younger, which exceeds in cleverness, inge- 
nuity, and, let us add, absurdity, all the novels 
put together of his prolific parent himself. The 
heroes and heroines of the Revenants are those of 
three of the most celebrated tales of last century, 
Gortue’s Werther, Bernarpin Sr. PrerRp’s 
Paul and Virginia, and the Abbé Prevost’s 
Manon L’ Escaut. The book opens with a deserip- 
tion of a visit paid by Musrer, a German Pro- 
fessor, to his old pupil BERNARDIN SAint-PIERRE, 
now living at Paris in the sunshine of the fame 
procured to him by the publication of Paul and 
Virginia. To Mustew’s great surprise, he hears 
from Saint-Prerre that Mr. Paut and Mrs, 
VirainsiA are not dead at all but living comfort- 
ably at Brunswick; and, as the worthy German 
seems incredulous, St. Prerre gives him a letter 
of introduction to the romantic couple, and off 
On his way to 
Brunswick, he dines at a certain inn, and has 
for chance companions a lady and a gentleman 
who call each other “ Manon” and “ Desgrieux ” 
respectively. “What!” quoth MusTEL, more 





| and more bewildered, “you, the hero and. the 


heroine of the Abbé Prevost’s novel are net 
dead either: I must make your acquaintanoe” 
Which, accordingly, he does, they consenting. 
On comparing notes, it turns out that Manon 
and DesGRIeUx,who(proh pudor!) are not married, 
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have no partic de ur rohies t in view, and on MustE.’s 
proposition they consent to go w ‘ith him to Bruns- 


wick and make the acquaintance of Pav and | 


Vireinia. To 
repair, 
affectionately by Paun and Vircinta, a most 
respectable, happy, fond, and charming married 
couple with several pledges of a mutual affection 
disporting about their knees. Meanwhile, Muster 
makes a little journey a few miles off to seea 
Mr. Gorrtne, who is living in that part, a young 
man of great talent but not known yet to the 
world. 
room along with the poet but WertTHeER, who, 
poor fellow, has come to complain of CHARLOTTE’s 
hard-heartedness? 
but when the latter tells him of the intimacy 
between the two brace of heroes and heroines, the 
knowing poct shakes his head, and prophecies 
evil. And he is quite right, too; for the fickle 
Descrievx feels a passion stirring within him 
for Virernia, and Manon can scarcely conceal a 
growing penchant for Pavt; neither of the attach- 
ments being, of course, reciprocal. So one fine 
day, after sundry tiffs, Manon takes herself off, 
and DeseGrievx shoots himself, just as WERTHER 
did in the novel. Wertuer, on the other hand, 
runs away with CHar.otre, and Apert, her 
husband, pursuing, she is first laid by the heels, 
and then shipped off to a penal settlement, 
whither Wrerruer follows her to see her meet 
the catastrophe which befel Manon in the novel; 
and then he returns to Europe to tell Muster the 
whole story. Descrreux being decently buried, 
Pavt and Vircrnia say to each other: “ Let us 
go to the Mauritius, and revisit the haunts of our 
youth.” So they take ship for that island, and 
safely land there. Rambling about, lo and 
behold! they come upon a tombstone with the 
inscription “‘Tomb of Virginia.” ‘ What's the 
meaning of this,” says Virginia; and then they 
tell her of a young lady who met the precise 


srunswick forthwith they all 


death assigned by Sarnt-PrerRE in his novel to | 


Virernia, and whose corse being rather disfigured 
they thought must be that of nobody else than 
the chaste and pure Virernta. Reader! it was 
Manon’s. 
assigned to him or her in the three novels afore- 


said, but everybody meets with everybody else’s | 


fate, in a manner very diverting and not a little 
perplexing to peruse. MustTEL, 
of the last marvellous stroke of destiny, and loses 
no time in letting GorTHe know of it, who rubs 
his hands and chuckles with diabolic glee to find 
his prophecies fulfilled. As the reader must have 
seen, the force of absurdity in the novel-way can 
no further go; and yet the narrative is so skilful 
and lively that when you lay down the work, you 
are tempted to exclaim: “I could have better 
spa red a better book!” So much for the “Ghosts” 
raised by the literary necromancy of ALEXANDRE 
Dumas the younger. 

Poetry, after suffering a depression natural in a 
revolutionary time, is really beginning to look up 
a little. Prerre Dupont, the peasant poet and 
new French Burns, has on the anvil a poetical 
sketch of female character, to be entitled La 
Brune (* The Dark One”), by way of pendant to 
his La Blonde (“The Fair One”), whose melo- 
dious subtleties made such a sensation in Parisian 
literary circles. Prerre, they say, is very much 
taken out and petted, especially by the rich 
English in Paris; but he bears it all with coolness, 
and returns home contentedly to his woods and 
his peasant wife. From Paris, too, there arrived, 


a few days after the publication of his Romanzers | 
and most | 
fantastic poem from the death-bed of Hervricn | 


neem in last Critic), another 


Hetwe :—Der Doctor Faust; Ein Tanz-poem ; 


nehst curtésen Berichten tiber Teufel, Hexen, und | 


Dichtkunst (“The Doctor Faustus: a Ballet- 
Poem; with curious notices of Devils, Witches, 
and Minstrelsy”) in which all our old friends and 


foes, the dramatis persone of past Fausts, are | 
who come and trip it as they | 
Will our fair | 


made figurantes, 
go, on the light fantastic toe! 
readers believe it? the impudent Herve has 
made the Evil One a lady—Mephistopheles is here 
Mephistophela’ What next? 

An intelligent and appreciative German— 
SInGFRIED Kupper, has been attracted by the 
fine simplicities and interests of the popular 
poetry of Servia, and has woven together, out of 
the lays which commemorate the Acnittes— 
Uxysses-Hercures-Leonrwas of Servia—Lazar, 
der Serbenczar. Ein Helden-gedicht (“ Lazar; 
the Czar of the Serbs. A Heroic poem”) which 
is known to us only by report. Among the | 
earliest announcers of the beauty of the Servian | 


and the whole party is received most | 


And whom should Muster meet in the | 


GoETHE takes to MustTEt, | 


So that nobody meets with the fate | 


of course, hears | 


popular poetry, was Carorine Jaxkos, the 
daughter of the well-known German Professor, 
and now for many years married to the American 
Dr. Rosrnson, the author of Biblical Researches 
in Palestine. This lady (a translation of whose 
History of the Colonization of America we lately 
reviewed) published, five-and-twenty years ago, 
some translated specimens of Servian song, which 
quite took captive the heart of old GortHeE, whose 
praises introduced them to the notice of educated 
Europe. Other Germans, and even some French- 
men, followed in the same direction; and our own 
Bownrrna’s Specimens of Servian Poetry, is pro- 
| bably familiar to many readers. With the grow- 
| ing importance of the Slavonian tribes, a new 
interest attaches to their copious literature; and 
| to any enterprising young Jitterateur, in quest of 
| an unexplored field of research, we would recom- 
mend the poetry, recent and ancient, of the 
Slavonic races. 

In the department of the drama, we have to 
record new triumphs and conquests of Saaks- 
PEARE. Racnuer is at Rome, declaiming Cor- 
NEILLE to enthusiastic but slender audiences. 
SuHaksPEArReE’s Hamiet, on the contrary, has been 
drawing crowds to the Royal Theatre at Copen- 
hagen, and the Comedy of Errors has been equally 
successful at Dresden. GrorGcEe Sanp, who seems 
to be growing tired of novel writing, has a new 
play on the stocks for the Paris stage; where two 
pieces have lately had a striking success—J ULES 
Sanpeau’s Marquis de la Seigliére, a comedy in 
four acts, and in prose; and Gaston pE Mon- 
TEAU’s Mignon, a drama, in two acts. SanpEAU 
has a fair celebrity as a clever and inoffensive 
novelist, and the triumph at the Theatre Francais 
of his Marquis de la Seigliére has given general 
satisfaction. The interest of the play turns upon 
the character of the Marquis, a careless old noble- 
man of the old régime, who, at the Restoration, 
finds his estates legally unrecoverable from their 
rustic occupant, one Srampri. The Marquis, 
however, has an enchanting daughter, the rustic 
has a gallant and manly son, and——the reader 
guesses the rest. Dr Monteav’s Mignon was 
produced at the Varietés, and is, of course, taken 
from GortuE’s Meister. On the French stage, 
| however, a poetical justice is dealt to Mianon, 
which is denied her in the novel. She saves 
MetstTEr from the snares of the artful Primera, 
and the piece closes with her happy marriage to 
him. 





Arthur Gérgei, Obercommandant der Ungarischen 
Armee ; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Ungarischen 
Revolution. Von J.C. Horn. [Arthur Georgy, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Hungarian Army; 
an Extract from the History of the Hungarian 
Revolution. By J.C. Horn.] Leipsic: Friedrich 
Ludwig Herbig. 


Written by a participator in the scenes of the 
Hungarian revolution, sharing in the general 
indignation which was naturally aroused by the 
unexpected treachery of the Dictator of a day, 
| the volume before us nevertheless contains con- 
siderable information, conveyed in a plain and 
impartial manner. The details refer principally 
| to the movements of the troops under GrEorGyY’s 
command, to the evidences of his personal ambi- 
tion from the commencement to the close of his 
career, and to the fierce and fatal rivalship exist- 
ing between him and Kossvutn. 

| The author positively affirms, but for the per- 
fidious conduct of this general, Hungary would 
| not have fallen. 


Ask the first Hungarian you meet, magnate or pea- 
sant, honved or member of the diet, nobleman or 
labourer, and you will receive for answer, “ Hungary 
could only have been overcome by treachery, had 
all the strength of absolutism united in one band 
against her: she would never have been subdued but for 
the act of a single traitor.” The renewal of the con- 
flict may not be far distant. and there are many chances 
of a far different result. Europe now knows the price 
at which the Czar furnished his armies. He has con- 
quered Hungary and prostrated Austria by the sam) 
blow. “Hungary lies at the feet of your Majesty,” 

| wrote the Prince of Warsaw to his master. As far as 
| our geographical knowledge extends, Austria lies—-near 
Hungary. 


| Artuur GeorGy was an Hungarian, but of 
German extraction. 

| but not wealthy family, and was born at Top- 
| pertz, February 5th, 1818. Two of his three 
| brothers served in the Hungarian army—Herman 
| held the rank of major, and STEPHEN of captain. 
| In recompence for their brother’s treachery, they 


| servant. 
He descended from a noble | 


| age. they were exposed, thinly clad, 





| were subsequently sent as privates to fight in | 


Italy the battle of the Austrian government. 
Grorcy’s mother was a woman of courageous 
spirit, and she reared her sons to struggle hardily 
against danger and difficulty. From an early 
to every 

variety ‘of temperature, and many instances are 
recorded of Grorcy’s invulnerable strength in 
this respect. 


When pursuing his chemical studies at Prague, two 
of his colleagues occupied with him the same apartment. 
One stormy winter's night the young men were con- 
trasting the comfortable warmth within their chamber 
and the bleak desolation that reigned without. Georgy 
looked from the window upon “the white bed below, 
complained that the room was close, wrapped his cloak 
round him, stept out upon the terrace, and slept in the 
snow till morning. 


His mother died in December, 1828, and his 
father in the year 1834. Grorey’s talents during 
his preliminary education had already excited 
notice and he greatly distinguished himself when, 
shortly after completing his 14th year, he com- 
menced his military studies at the school at Tulno. 
There, in two years, he completed the course 
which usually employs three, and obtained the 
warm approbation and recommendation of the 
professors. He afterwards entered the Hungarian 
Guards at Vienna, and after five years service, 
became lieutenant in the Palatine Hussars. His 
fellow officers belonged to wealthy houses, and not 
without jealousy at his superior talents, affected 
to treat him with a certain contempt. He quitted 
the army in disgust when upon the point of 
receiving his promotion as captain of cavalry. 

Grorey had now to make new choice of a pro- 
fession, he accordingly proceeded to Prague and 
applied himself to chemistry; he speedily excelled 
in this science also: his object was to obtain a 
professorship as means of existence, and not 
long before the outburst of the Revolution he was 
writing for Lresie’s journal upon some of the 
properties of cocoa-nut oil. At the commence- 
ment of the insurrection he departed for Pesth, 
offered his services to Kossuru, and was accepted. 

The extraordinary talents of Georgy had often led to 
a comparison between him and Napoleon. He possessed 
also the worst features of Napoleon's character. His 
own will was the sole law he acknowledged, and men he 
only regarded as the instruments of his advancement; 
his heart was chilled with the frost of scepticism, he 
had no faith in the influence of any noble sentiment, 
and regarded the enthusiasm of the people as childish 
folly, or calculating egotism. 


As an example of his peculiar temperament it 
is related— 

At Prague he paid his addresses to a young lady 
who rejected his offer of affection after having for a 
long time induced him to believe his suit would have 
had a different termination. To prove his philosopy 
upon the subject, Georgy immediately afterwards 
married the lady’s governess. 

October, the month so important in the fate of Hun- 
gary, approached; Austria had carried on by means of 
Jellachich a war of intrigue, but now the mask was 
thrown aside and the true conflict begun. Georgy 
struck the decisive blow by causing the death of Count 
Zichy. He was an obscure major in Perczel’s army 
when he arose to celebrity and the confidence of the 
people by an act which at once cut off all prospect of 
reconciliation with the Austrian Government, and con- 
demned to the punishment of a traitor, one of the most 
influential magnates. 


Georey continued with Percze’s army in the 
South, and was conspicuous in that battle in 
which 10,000 of the enemy under the Generals 
Roru and Puippovicn were taken prisoners. 


He displayed in an equal degree, upon this occasion, 
his spirit of insubordination and military genius. 
Perczel had confided to him his plan of operation, 
Georgy openly expressed disapprobation, and declared 
that he should not consider himself fettered by his 
commander's arrangements. Perczel’s fiery tempera- 
ment was aroused, and he threatened to have his rebel- 
lious officer shot if he disobeyed orders. Georgy made 
no reply to this menace, but on the day of battle followed 
his own inspirations, and materially contributed to its 
success. Perczel regretted his hasty rebuke, and 
endeavoured to pacify the haughty Major; he presented 
him with some valuable arms which Georgy gave to his 
From that period a deadly hatred was estab- 
lished between these two proud men, never truly 
extinguished during the revolution. 


After the unfortunate battle of Schwechat, 
Kossutu appointed Grorey to the command of 
the Upper Hungarian army in place of General 
Moea, who was accused of incapacity, and even 
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suspected of connivance with the enemy. The 
system, singular in its adoption by a young 
general, of avoiding engagement and retreating 
from position to position, was now pursued. 
Grorer’s bulletin, after his first battle, thus 
concluded : 

Our task completed, we returned back to Raab. 

The return after a successful engagement was fre- 
quently recorded in Georgy’s bulletins ; the phrase 
“Gyoztunk es visszavonultunk” (we have conquered 
and gone back) grew proverbial in Budapest. It was 
suggested that to be beaten and advance seemed almost 





preferable, and Georgy was dignified by the title of | 


Marshal Backwards. Doubts were already expressed 
with regard to the propriety of having placed him in a 
post of implicit confidence, and his ill feeling towards 
Perczel was not without injurious influence over his 
movements. 

Demeryski had been brought from Paris by 
Count Lapisiaus TELEKI, under express condi- 
tion that he was to be entrusted with the chief 
command. 


During the war Georgy had exhibited great talent, 
but he had not effected any important object. Conse- 
quently he could not justly complain of Dembinski’s 
promotion; but he beheld it with bitterness, and for the 
first time blamed Kossuth’s proceedings. The 14th of 
February, on parade, he informed his troops of the 
choice which had been made, and exhorted them to 
follow his example, not to resent the undeserved slight 
put upon himself, but to yield obedience to the Polish 
general. The troops who loved Georgy listened with 
the full spirit of discontent which he intended to excite; 
and many advantages were lost on different occasions 
through Georgy’s determination to thwart Dembinski. 


After the battle of Kapolria, Gzorey succeeded 
DemBInskI as commander in chief, and the latter 
was named chief of the General’s Staff; his 
ambition was now gratified, and he devoted him- 
self body and soul to the interests of the 
revolution. Two important victories from the 
20th of March to the 24th of April, gave Comorn 
to the Hungarians. 


On the 26th Georgy issued a proclamation to his 
army. The tone evidently came from the heart. The 
brilliant victories, the joy of the nation, had melted the 
ice of his disposition. Yet he retained the clear judg- 
ment of a statesman, and considered the struggle not 
ended, but begun. ‘The proclamation was as follows :— 

“Companions in arms.— A month has scarcely 
flown since we stood beyond the Theiss, and doubtfully 
contemplated our future. 

“Who would then have believed that in the course of 
a month we should have crossed the Danube, and freed 
great part of our fuir land from the yoke of the per- 
fidious dynasty ? 

“Our bravest men, with all true confidence in the 
holy cause, had not so much as dared to hope it. 

“But the ardour of patriotism inspired our hearts, 
and your courage rallied against the enemy as the 
might of millions. 

Bu“ You have conquered, twice successively, conquered, 
and you must again conquer, 

“ Remember this when you resume the battle. 

“Many amongst us believe that our future is already 
won. Do not be deceived; this war will not be confined 
to Hungary and Austria. It will become a European 
war. A combat of the natural and most sacred rights 
of mankind against the universal tyranny. And in 
thig war the people will never be vanquished. 

Remember this when you resume the battle.” 


__ The entire proclamation is too long for extract, 
it 1s, however, earnest and eloquent, and the 
exhortation to remember, which occurs at the end 
of every sentence, produces a singular and rather 
impressive effect. 


; Kossuth’s first capital political error, was the declara- 
tion of independence on the 14th of April. After 
the battle of Godollo, April 7th, Kossuth asked 
Georgy, whether, in the event of declaring the in- 
dependence of Hungary, the support of the army could 
be depended upon, 

It would be absurd, answered Georgy, to suppose, 
because we have defeated the enemy in two engagements, 
that we have conquered Austria and secured Europe. 


_ The second capits! political error committed by 
Kossuth, was the order to attack Ofen. Georgy openly 
murmured. Through this strategic error, he said, all 
1s lost :—but the command was positive; the decision as 
it is commonly known, was enforced by the female 
Camarilla who surrounded the President Governor. 
The ladies Kossuth, Messleny, Guyon and company 
desired to hold their state in the royal castle of Ofen, 


GrorGy summoned the General Major and 
commander of the fortress, Henrz1, to surrender. 
The last words of Henrz1’s reply, were,— 


“T hold the place, as bound in duty and honour, so 
long as a single man remains.” He kept his word. 
He fell in the storming of the fortress, and would have 
left the memory of a noble soldier but for the motiveless 
and useless bombardment of Pesth. 


After the departure of the Imperialists from 
Pesth, Hentzt had remained quiet at Ofen, 
without offering hostilities; but when Grorey 
attacked Ofen, he bombarded Pesth, an act of 
vandalism, which inspired Grorecy with the 
deepest indignation. We extract his account of 
this second great bombardment in the night of 
the 13th of May. 


“ Hentzi, commander of the fortress of Ofen, last 
night executed his menace in the most terrible manner. 

“ By repeated and well-directed firing against the noble 
frontage of the Danube, he succeeded in kindling the 
flames in several places at the same time. Assisted by 
a violent wind, the conflagration rapidly spread, and 
reduced our beautiful capital to ashes. The sight was 
fearful! A sea of flame rolled over the whole scene, 
and through waves of smoke the burning shells fell 
with hideous report in the unfortunate city. 

“ The pen is too feeble to describe this spectacle in its 
terrible reality. 

“Tt seems to me as if that vast sea of flame were a 
torch to kindle the funeral pile of the Austrian dynasty. 
For if throughout the land one man retained a feeling 
of attachment for this perfidious dynasty, the atrocious 
deed must root it up for ever. 

“T deplore, from my heart, the destruction of the 
capital. Iwas unable to prevent this cruel deed of 
the enemy. I will strive, with all my energies, to take 
the fortress, and regard it as my more sacred duty to 
free the capital from this inhuman foe.” 

He performed his promise. On the morning of the 
2ist of May, after a hard fought and sanguinary 
contest, the Hungarian tricolour floated from the last 
entrenchment of the Austrians, the Royal Castle, and 
the Sandor Palace. ‘And now,” cried Georgy, “Elijen a 
houved!”  Jlis bulletin on this occasion consisted of 
three words:-—Hurrah! Buda! Georgy. 


On the 14th of April, Kossurn named a new 
ministry, and created Georey Minister of War. 
After the conquest of Ofen, the General entered 
upon his official duties, but, chiefly occupied in the 
camp, these were far from effectively performed. 
His principal work was a Protest against the 
Russian Intervention. But Grorey’s accession 
of power threatened the maintenance of Kossutu’s 
authority. 





The governor feared, yet dared not set a dam against 
the general's ambition. Kossuth had the passion but 
not the energy for a revolution. 

In the last days of June and first of July, the rivalry 
between Kossuth and Georgy became not only the state 
but the universal secret. Georgy desired to play 
Napoleon in Hungary, nor was the idea altogether dis- 
pleasing to the patriotic party; for it was now apparent 
that not glowing eloquence alone but energy and 
military talent were requisite to save the country. 

For the past three months no decisive step had been 
taken, and the enemy was gaining time and strength; 
the general confidence in the government was shaken. 

Nor was Kossuth entirely exempt from unpopularity, 
his proceedings against Austria in the summer of 1848 
were urged against him by the radical press. He was 
not personally named, but Szemere, his right hand, his 
minister, his creature, was constantly reproached for 
incapacity and inertness. “ The universally respected 
President Governor,” was “ill,” “ suffering,” he could 
not be held responsible for his minister’s failures; he 
was surrounded by a “Camirilla,” and so on. The 
work of the opposition press was easy; instead of new 
articles they reprinted Kossuth’s old ones, and placed 
underneath the motto, “ Mutato nomine de te fabula 
narratur!” Szemere, exasperated, was driven to a 
double and most imprudent step. He confiscated the 
organ of the liberal party, The Marczius tizenété-dike 
(15th of March), and sent its editor, Albert Palfry, the 
talented journalist, and oldest advocate for an indepen- 
dent republic, a prisoner to Segedin. At the same 
time, in his own journal, The Republiska, he complained 
that Kossuth was guilty of a fault in confiding to one 
person the chief command of the army and the war 
ministry. Never in a constitutional government before 
had a minister condemned the conduct of the head | 
without tendering his resignation. | 

But Kossuth still possessed the affection of the mass 
of the people who believed in him as the soul, and 
Georgy as the arm, of the Revolution. Behind Kossuth 
stood also the ministry, the diet, and the officials, who | 
must share his fortunes or his fall. Behind him stood | 
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which at all risks must be obtained. | 





also a host of generals who were Georgy’s rivals, repre- | 


! 
| sented by General Maurice Perczel, his personal enemy 
| This was the state of affairs between the two Revolu- 
| tionists, who ought to have suspended ir private 
| animosities till the public fate was decided. Their true 
| thought was no longer,—the fatherland befi ll, 
but, let ambition make its way though fat! 
| freedom fall together. 
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The author enters into a detail of intrigues 
carried on. 

On the 2nd of July, Kossuth struck the final stroke. 
| Georgy was at Comorn; there had been an engagement, 
| and victory appeared doubtful. The hussars wavered, 
Georgy placed himself at their head, exclaiming, “ Do 
not fear, the enemies’ balls will now be only aimed at 
me.” The example did its work, and Georgy’s personal 
courage ensured that victory. It cost him dearer, 
however, for he was carried to his quarters wounded in 
the head. The balsam for his wound reached him the 
same evening—the news that he was no longer either 
Minister of War or Commander-in-Chief. His plan of 
revenge was determined that night. Georgy’s crime 
was black and hideous, but Kossuth is not free from 
blame. Kossuth’s last bulletin recorded the issue of 
the battle, and acknowledged the service Georgy had 
rendered—rendered at the price of his own blood—and 
at the very moment he struck the blow to sink his 
rival. Kossuth’s weakness does not excuse Georgy’s 
crime, but we believe had the latter then succeeded in 
seizing the Dictatorship, Hungary would not have 
perished. 

It was the Governor's desire to concentrate the army, 
and had that plan been accomplished, no doubt victory 
would have resulted, for our forces, 180,000 soldiers 
and a numerous landsturm, were not much inferior to 
the enemy’s in number, and in courage had been already 
tried. Georgy prevented the concentration. Aulich 
was now Minister of War, Dembinski Commander-in- 
Chief. Kossuth wrote repeated letters, urging Bem to 
take the chief command. Bem was employed in Wal- 
lachia. In a word, no one knew who was to command 
or who was to obey. 

On the 11th of July, the patriots entertained 
the Governor with a serenade. He returned thanks 
from a balcony, in a brilliant speech, which won the 
heart of his auditors; but through the exquisite har- 
mony of his style clashed the discord of his hatred to 
Georgy. He said, “ The fatherland before all. Should 
a man be found perfidious enough to prefer his personal 
interest to the general welfare, I would strangle him 
before your eyes—with my own hands I would tear his 
heart from his body and trample it in the dust.” 

This passed for a general denunciation only, and on 
the 28th of July, 1849, he wrote to Georgy in the most 
friendly manner. He declares, “I think with you 
Dembinski has forgotten everything, and Messaros only 
sees with Dembinski’s eyes.” To terminate disputes, 
he propesed not to appoint a new Commander-in-Chief, 
but himself to assume that responsibility. Georgy did 
not believe in the sincerity of this proposal, but sus- 
pected his intention of gaining time till Bem returned. 


Kossutn’s subsequent attempts at reconcilia- 
tion failed, and eventually, overcome by increasing 
difficulties, the government resigned. August 11, 
| 1849, GeorGy attained the highest point of his 
| ambition, he became Dictator: but it was too late. 





On the evening of the same day he wrote to the 
Russian General Rudier, and on the 14th he uncondi- 
| tionally delivered up his army, 24,000 strong, with 144 

cannon, into the Russian power. The emotions of that 
| army when the act of treachery was made known, may 
be felt, but not described. Georgy’s next act was to 
write to the Hungarian Generals and advise them to 
| follow his example. Those who did so paid for their 
| error with their lives. Klapka at Comorn received a 
| letter breathing sentiments of pure patriotism—bhe did 
| not follow the advice it contained and thus preserved 
| himself and comrades. 

Of the general and staff officers confided by Georgy 





to the “ generosity of the Czar,” or in other words given 
up to the scaffold, twelve fell in one day, October 6th. 
These were the Generals Becsy, Aulich, ‘Torok, Lahner, 
Piltenberg, Joseph Nagy-Sandor, Knezics, Leinigen, 
Damjanics, Kiss, Dessewfy, ard Lazar; they perished 
by the hand of Haynan’s executioners, but their maur- 
derer was Arthur Georgy. 

And Georgy, the victim to his own ambition, sus- 
pected, watched, held doubly as a traitor by those who 
reap the fruit of his treachery, sooner or later the time 
must arrive when he too will expiate the waste of go 


o 


much Magyar blood upon an Austrian scaffold. 





We have been liberal in extracts from this 
work because the subject just now engages atten- 
tion. The various letters, proclamations and 
other documents referred to, are contained in Mr. 
Horn’s volume. 
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Travels in Wadey. Voyage au Ouadey. Par le | 
Cheykh, Monammep Ipn Omar EL Tounsi, | 
traduit de l’Arabe, par le Dr. Perron et M. 
Jomarp. Paris: Benjamin Duprat. 1851. 
Pp. 756. 

Ex Tounst is already favourably known as the | 

author of Travels in Dar-Four, both performed in | 


the early part of the century, but now first trans- | 
lated from the Arabic text into French, by Dr. | 
Perron, of the School of Medicine at Cairo, with | 
introduction and notes by M. Jomaxp, of the | 
Institute. We, at the outset, have no hesitation | 
in declaring this book to be one of. the most inte- | 
resting, fascinating, and valuable works about 
Africa which has appeared for many years. The 
information it contains is most welcome and novel, 
the ground trodden is almost virgin, and the man- 
ners described are singular and peculiar. 

Central Africa has always been a land curious 
and mysteriously attractive to the traveller, and 
the present state of a part of Northern Africa and 
af Eastern Soodan make the publication of the 
Voyage au Ouadey, undertaken some years back 
by Ex Tovunst, Sheikh and Ulema of Cairo, most 
opportune. We owe to this work almost exclu- 
sively our knowledge of this great kingdom, 

reviously existing only for us in vague allusions. 

URKHARDT mentions it, LROWNE, HORNEMANN, 
Sexrzen, Lyons, Dennam, allude to it, but there 
ended our acquaintance with one of the most 
extensive of organized Black Monarchies, and | 
with a country possessing peculiar commercial 
advantages. For many ages past, Dar-Four had 
brought to Egypt its goods, its merchandise, its 
slaves, and carried on a remunerating trade. 
Wadey was too far distant to compete, especially | 
as. Dar-Wadey was always at war with Dar-Four. 
The French expedition in 1798 changed the face 
of affairs. Driven out of Egypt, the Mamlooks 
went up to Nubia, and then to Dongolah, and 
would have established themselves had not ambi- 
tion brought them back to Egypt. Again 
repulsed, they took refuge in Kordofan and Dar- 
Four. An Egyptian army was then established 
in’ Kordofan, which was almost a declaration of 
war with Dar-Four. The trade of Dar-Four fell 
off, and then began commercial relations between 
Wadey and Fez, then Tripoli and Benghazy; 
Caravans were established; ten new roads were | 
discovered and tried, and the Mediterranean, and 
consequently Europe, received, for the first time, 
merchandise from Wadey by a direct road, with- | 
out an intermediary. 

Dar-Wadey, the history of which is singularly 
fascinating in the recital of Ex Towunst, is, we | 
have said, little known, as will be seen by the 
following from Jomarn’s introduction: 





I have said some few words relative to the time | 
when Ouadey began to be known in Europe; I will add 
some new facts. A young Orientalist, Prosfer Rouszée, 
who went, in 1816, to Senegal, to penetrate thence into 
central Africa, by a road analogous to that followed by | 
Mungo Park, addressed to me an itinerary from 
Seropalis to Mecca. The road passed through Bornoo, 
Kouha, Baguirmth, Wadai, Dar-Four, Kordofan Se- | 
naui, northern Abyssinia, and the port of Massaoua; this 
road, which crosses Africa from side to side, from west 
to east, is that which 
penetrated into Senegambia, and the Western Africans 
have begun pilgrimages to Mecca. Seetzen knew 
OQuadey under the name of Szeléh or Mobba, while | 
Burkhardt says the country has three names, Bargou, 
Dar-Wadai and Dar-Saleyh. Adrian Balbi says 
the name of Wadey was given to this kingdom by the 
people of Fez and the Sahara, but the inhabitants | 
themselves call it Dar-Szaleyh, while the Bornouans 
call it Bergou; the true name, according to the learned | 
geographer, is Mobba. Hugh Murray, in his geo- 
graphical Encyclopoedia, designates the country as | 
Bergou, also called Saley, Waday, and Mobba. Accord- | 
ing to Burkhardt, there are three different names for 
the country, Ouadey, by the people of Bornou, Tey, and 
the Mogrebeers; Borgo by the people of Dar-Four and 
Kordofan; Saley by the people of Wadey. 








has been followed since Islamism 








It'is clear that Et Towunst considers Saley to 
be the indigenous name; but for an elucidation 
of these points we refer our readers to the work 
itself, as well as for very interesting, learned, and 
important views relative to the geography of | 
Central Africa, to be found in the introduction 
and preface of Messrs. Jomarp and Perron. We | 
prefer introducing the Sheikh to our readers: 


After my father had quitted Dar-Four I remained 
there seven years and some months; and during the 
whole time’ I visited many places, reposing in shady 
groves, wandering everywhere, mingling with the 
nhabitants, running now to the countries of the East | 


| his village, attending to agricultural affairs, when 


| allow no one to cross the frontier. 


| we pass over to reach the even more fascinating 


| tions, and peculiarities. We advise the reader 
| by no means, when the work is before him, to 
| imitate our example. He will find in the pro- 
| gress, revolutions, and history of Wadey ample 
| matter for reflection and observation. But our 


| Dar-Wadey must excite a desire in many to visit 
| this black Paradise. But let them not too hur- 


| water, as if they were in a ship lost upon the waters, 


| Wadey, Dar-Four is a ruined country. 


and West, now to the Sayd, or the countries where 
blow the winds of the North, according to the words of 
the poet: 
** One day at Hozona and one day at Akyk; at 
Ozeib one day, and one day at Kholeyan.” 
Such is the opening of Ex Tounsr’s travels. 
After his many wanderings, he settled down in 


his father sent for him to join him in Wadey, to 
go to Tunis. But the Sultan of Dar-Wadey was 
at war with Dar-Tamah, a dependency of Dar- 
Four, and MonamMeED Fanput, of Dar-Four, would 
Sadly Ex 
Tounst tells the story of his captivity; but at last 
he escaped, and reached the frontier: 


We had been travelling (he says) about a quarter 
an hour, when suddenly we saw coming straight to 
wards us a troop of cavaliers, armed to the teeth, with 
long pointed lances and javelins. They threw their 
javelins; we stopped. “Peace! peace!” we cried, “We 
are simple travellers, your guests.” “Do not move,” 
suid they, “remain there and wait until we have sent 
for the gereines.” 


e 


or 


They remained as told, and were only admitted 
after long formalities. At length, however, they 
were allowed to pass, and Ex Towunst, though his 
father had departed, was well received by the 
Sultan. The Sheikh begins at once to relate the 
whole history of Wadey, with that of the Sultans 
Saleih and Sabouan, which, however deeply inte- 
resting, full of exciting narrative and anecdote, 


description of the country, its manners, produc- 


space is limited. The opening description , of 


riedly decide; there is a wrong side to the medal: 


The sovereign and the people of the Soudan re- 
gard as one of the most astonishing and memorable 
events in the history of this country, the establishment 
of the kingdom of the descendants of Seleih, or king- 
dom of Wadey. This eountry seems a row in the midst 
of other flowers, or, rather, a great flower-bed where 
wander rivers, so free has Providence been with its 
liberalities. On all sides pure and limpid waters, 
with silvery currents, and gardens where flowers bud 
and shine as in the pupil of the eye. On the borders 
of these waters, the arak weaves its bows into thick 
hedges, where the nightingale sings, rejoices the heart 
and charms the soul. Wadey is wider than Dar-Four, 
but not so long; its soil is more generous; there is 
the same difference as between to-day and yesterday, 





between the sun and the moon, between a garden and a 
desert, between Paradise and the great fire. There 
are, it is true, in Dar-Four some places where the soil | 
approaches, in quality, that of Wadey; but the greatest 
part of Dar-Four is a sandy soil, dry, or nearly without 
water. The Dar-Fourians who inhabit these deserts 





are small, thin, and yellow; they are, as it were always | 
thirsty; they are obliged to keep on strict rations of | 
1 


which knows not where it is, where is the earth, where 
is the sky. 

But in Wadey we everywhere see running streams, | 
nearly everywhere the trees are green, and you hear 
the song of birds. From the province of Sabat in the | 
East to the river which runs to the extreme limit of 
the kingdom to the West, you need never take water 
with you. * * * Wadey is very rich in population, | 
except in avery few places. * * * Compared to | 


The enthusiastic Sheikh declares that. whoso | 
should deery Wadey would be— 


Like the legitimate women of a harem, companions | 
of a beautiful concubine, and who, in their jealousy and 
bitter hatred, say to her face that she is ugly. 


Warah, the capital, is a large town surrounded | 
by mountains, and approachable only by two | 
narrow gorges, one to be defended by ten, the | 
other by two, men. The soil is excellent, which | 
is not the case at Tendeltz, the capital of Dar- | 
Four. At Warah they have solid houses of | 
masonry. The nation is divided into numerous 
tribes, varying in intensity of black, and very 
different in character; their language is fine, but 
then they have a kind of civilization. Their 
system of government, of a royal harem, of guards, 
viziers, &c., is very Oriental, and yet presents 
numerous differences, which we may but note by 


the way. The rule of the Sultan is despotic, and | 
| Teposes on the number and force of his guards 


and executioners. Ex Tounst devotes a whole 





chapter to the atrocious punishments of these 
Mohammedan negroes, nearly all taken from the 
Koran, such as beheading, slicing in pieces, hang- 
ing, impaling, burning, burying alive, crushing to 
death in a mortar, putting in a tub full of nails, 
drowning, strangling, poisoning, slow death, &c. 
Two extracts will satisfy the reader: 
CRUSHING TO DEATH. 

The Tahrys or crushing, as-executed at Tunis, was 
another kind of punishment in use. The criminal. is 
tied, and put in a great mortar with four large pestles, 
such as they use in Cairo to grind coffee. Four men 
then work the pestles until the body of the criminal is 
crushed and reduced to paste. There is another 
punishment which is a refinement of cruelty; it was 
invented by Yezyd, Sultan of Moorzakich. I am told 
that a Jew, having angered this prince, he swore to kill 
him by a mode of punishment which had never before 
been devised. He consulted his courtiers, and each gave 
his opinion. Little satisfied with their propositions, 
Yezyd reflected some minutes, and, breaking silence, he 
asked for a great cask with the head knocked out, and 
called for a carpenter, whom he ordered to bring a 
quantity of long nails. From the indications of Yezyd, 
the carpenter nailed the nails from the outside to the 
inside, all round the cask, in long lines, so that the 
inside was like the back of a hedgehog. The Jew was 
brought tied, and put in the cask, the end of which was 
then carefully fastened up. Yezyd then ordered the 
cask to be rolled about for some time. It was then 
opened, and the Jew was found cut up to mince-meat. 


After relating the details of numerous other 
punishments, Ex Tounsr gives a more curious 
and agreeable paragraph: 

The most singular detention is that of the khatt-a- 
line. This is how it is managed. You say to the per- 
son who is to be subjected to the khatt, ‘“ The Sultan 
detains you here;” that is to say, in the place where 
you meet the individual. He stops at once and remains 
still, without bond, without guard or watchers. He 
remains there until his deliverance be ordered. The 
khatt is prescribed for slight faults, and above all for 
debtors. Thus, when a creditor has several times met 
his debtor, and asked him for his debt, and he puts off 
the payment, the creditor may, at his discretion, arrest 
his man on the spot, make him sit down, and then, 
with the point of a lance, he traces on the ground a 
circular line around the debtor, saying, “ By God and 
his prophet! by the Sultan and the mother of the 
Sultan! by the tena supports of the state, you may not 
leave this circle until you have paid your debt.” The 
debtor is obliged to remain inclosed, and, setting down 
in his khatt, until some one intercedes with his creditor, 
and that he consents to deliver his prisoner. If the 
creditor remains inflexible and inexorable, the detenw 
remains in his khatt until he has paid his debtor. If, 
breaking the consigne, he leaves the line, and that the 
creditor complains to the Sultan, if he has traced a 
khatt round an individual, whose debt he cannot prove, 
be is rigorously punished. None draw the line then, 
without proofs in hand. 


The details given by Et Tovunsi as to the com- 
merce and trade of Wadey and Dar-Four are most 
interesting—of the vast variety of glass beads, of 
women’s ornaments, of bracelets, coral, &e., of 
copper worth its weight in gold; but we can but 
give a few lines about 

SALT. 

The Zéy 4 dyeh, the Areigat, the Zaghawah bring 
salt fromthe well of Zaghawy. Without this the 
Forians would absolutely want it wholly. In Dar-Four 
salt is much sought after. It is still more so in Dar- 
Salah, Fangaran and Raunah. * With the Forians, the 
measure of salt, when it is in small quantity, sells for 
twenty measures of doukhn Cpenisetum typhoideum: of 
which they make bread. The salt of Mydatib is spe- 
cially reserved for the viziers and great men of the 
country. The salt of Zaghaway is the worst that ever 
was met with in the world; it is mixed with a consider- 
able quantity of earth. Thus the people of the easy 
classes, before they use this salt, throw it into water, let 
it melt, and then decant the water after the earth has 
fallen to the bottom of the vase; then they evaporate 
the liquid and the salt remains clean. If the Forians 
saw salt like that of Rossetta or Tunis, they would fight 
amongst them for its possession. In certain localities 
of Mount Marrah, they have the falgo salt. It is-pre- 
pared in long fragments which serve as money in the 
markets. It results that in Dar-Four, &c., there are 
three kinds of salt, the commonest, the most abundant, 
and the worst is the Zaghaway; the best and the rarest 
is that of Mydaub; the half-and-half is the falgo. In 
general, there are none but rich people who can procure 
this salt. The poor salt nearly all their food with water 
in which they have washed ashes; they throw the ashes 
into a vase which they have riddled with holes; they 
pour in water which filters through. This water, called 
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kambo, is the salt of the poor. 


the falgo, many persons who have seen it extracted, 
have told me that it is taken from a peculiar earth, 
which the mountaineers collect in certain localities of 
their mountains. They throw the earth into large vases 
and.pour water largely over it * * * they take 
this water, pour it into other vases, in the bottom of 
which are several conical holes, which serve as moulds, 
and the liquid wholly evaporates. 


The people, it will be seen, are miserable enough. 


Ex TounsI, with all his admiration for the system | 


of government in Wadey, must let out certain 
facts: 

Moreover, the poor are in the most wretched state of 
misery and nakedness. Without ceasing they suffer 
from the tyranny of their governors: on them falls all 
the exigencies of war, all public services. Their life is 
a life of slaves. 


Naturally enough, the Sultan is powerful, mag- 
nificent, has a splendid palace, numerous guards, 
a large harem, and there is a complicated oli- 
garchy, the momo’, the aguid’, the emyn’, the 
kamnah’, the turguenaks, the monlook-el-jebals, 
and a host of other agents of the Sultan, who is a 
despot of the purest water 

The respect and veneration of the Wadayans for their 
Sultan is almost adoration. * * What they have 
mediocre and ordinary they reserve for themselves, what 
is best must be for the Sultan: rich clothes, ornaments 
of price, are for him and his wives. No vizier, no 
grandee, however high his function or his rank, even 
the next to the sovereign, has any right to wear silk on 
his clothes or the harness of his horses. He cannot 
even have a saddle covered with cloth, much less can 
he have a gilded saddle, or one bordered with gold or 
silver, nor even gilded or silver spurs. * * None 
but he can sit on carpets, even inside a house. No 
Wadayan, man or woman, can wear any jewellery of 
gold, nor use any fan. The jewellery, bracelets, bras- 
sieres, collars, &c., of women, emirs, and vizers, are 
only of silver. * * If any one transgressed this 
sumptuary law, and tried to wear anything more rich 
than is allowable, he would be put to death. * * The 





gloomy severity of power, and the servile respect of the | 


subjects for the sovereign, is such, that no one must 
praise any one in the presence of Wadayans. 
according to them, must be praised but the Sultan; 
none other must be cited for his generosity or moral 
qualities. The governor is so suspicious that no one 
may have the same name as him. When the new 
sovereign assumes supreme authority, and that, for 
example, his name is Saleh, all individuals of that name 
must change it at once. * * Near Warah there 
were the wells of Sabouan; when Sabouan became Sultan 
they were called the well of Ochar. 


No one, | 


The water which the Sultan drinks is never allowed | 


to be taken twice from the same place. The water- 
carriers of the palace appear suddenly, when they are 
least expected, near one of the groups of wells which 


surround Warah, putting to flight with whips all near | 


at hand; 
keeping everybody at a distance during the operation. 
Whoever would dare to approach would be severely beat. 
The reason of this proceeding, and of these precautions, 
is to prevent some evil-intentioned person from bewitch- 
Ing or poisoning the particular well from which water 
should be regularly taken. 


In addition to this, all persons pass through 
seven doors to obtain an audience, leaving one 
garment at every door, and standing at last naked 
before the Black Monarch, who is behind a veil. 
Thead:ninistrative part of the government appears 
rather good. 

But we cannot, despite the deep interest of this 
work, afford to linger too long over its pages. 


then all surround a well, fill their cruches, | 


I have tasted it; it is of | his beanty in the face of all opposition. I have heard 


a bitter insipidity, sickening and disgusting. As for | a story of an afryt who declared himself the exclusive 


lover of a young girl who detested him. The afryt 
was passionately attached. Every evening he went to 
see her, and when he found any one there, he killed 
him. From terror and alarm all abandoned the young 
girl. All her sisters ceased to present themselves. 
The afryt talked of marriage—the father consented— 
but the girl refused. He remained a long time un- 
married; no one dared to claim her, even to speak to 
her. She began to reach the age after which women 
never marry; still she obstinately refused to marry the 
afryt. 

One day she went to market tomake some purchases, 
when her beauty struck an unknown, who became sud- 
denly in love with her, He was a man of courage and 
heart; danger—death—nothing alarmed him. 
animated and excited him; he followed the young girl, 
waited until she had made her purchases, and until she 
was out of the market. Then he accosted her, asked 
leave to go and see her, offered her his love, and was 
full of protestations of devotion and tenderness. “ My 


more; but, as the proverb says, there is an obstacle 
which prevents the ass from leaping.” ‘* How is that? 
Are you married?” “Qh,no!” “What prevents you 
then?” “What prevents me; one of those insolent 
afryts, who prohibits any one from thinking of me, he 
brutalises all who address me.” “ Then why does he 
not marry you?” “I do not love him; I won't have 
him.” “Is hea relation?” “My God! No!” “Then 
fear nothing, I will get rid of him, please God.” “ You 
are mistaken, my dear friend, you are mistaken; you 
cannot rid me of the cage in which I am imprisoned; 
nevertheless, in the name of God, don’t think I am a 
coward, I am not afraid of my afryt, it is for you I am 
frightened; you seem to be a man of heart and resolu- 
tion, but my afryt is a savage—a brute; if he lays 
hands on you, he will assassinate you.” “Fear not; 





Love | 


show me only your dwelling, and you see, I hope, all | 


end to your satisfaction.” 

[he girl pointed out her dwelling. As soon as night 
fell in, our man went to the house of the unknown; he 
sat down near her, and they conversed in all honour. 
Soon in came the afryt. He had learned that a rival 
was to visit his beauty. He entered and found the 
stranger seated with his leg across that of the young 
girl. She tried at once to escape, and leave the rivals 
to settle their dispute. But the stranger pressed his 
leg tightly over that of the young girl, kept her in her 
place, and continued the conversation, without paying 
any attention‘to the afryt. The afryt, astonished, came 
and stood in front of them, and said to the unknown, 
“who allowed you to enter here.” The unknown did 
not deign to reply: a new question—the same indif- 
ference; third demand, and yet no answer. 

The furious afryt drew forth his Kerdawy cutlass, 
stabbed at his rival, stuck it in his thigh, right through 
to the leg of the young girl, who endeavoured to free 
herself from its point in vain. 
out his cutlass, aud, stupified at the phlegm and coolness 
of his adversary, put it in its sheath, and prepared to 
retreat. 
him by his dress, and gave 
tore in two; a piece remained in 


a hard pull. The dress 
the hands of the 


| stranger, the other on the body of his enemy, who tried 


| leg, which threw him on his face. 
| and forehead 


We must pass by the amusing anecdotical chapter | 


about the Sultan and his subjects; about the dress 
and the ornaments of the people; about music; 
about the women, their unchastity and infidelity ; 


& most singularly interesting chapter; and that 
relative to the slve-huntssti Il more so; with the 
author’s personal adventures, a most fascinating 
narrative; to tell one of the Sheikh’s capital 
stories. The book is full of them. 

THE SfORY OF THE AFRYT. 

‘The Wadayans, who exaggerate audacity and savage 
pride, are called afryts, or devils. Before the reign of 
Sultan Mahommed-Abd-el-Kerym-Sabouan. the afryts 
became redoubtable; so that after the setting of the 
sun, murders and robberies commenced round the well 


of Sabonan. * * * * As goon as an afryt falls 


climate, 


to escape and seek safety in flight His rival then gave 
him a kick in the small of the back with his wounded 
rhe afryt, his nose 
bleeding, remained motionless, afraid to 
and when he had slightly recovered himself, 
“Leave me my life,” 


move; 
found his rival ready to kill him. 
said the vanquished man; ‘“ may God leave you yours.” 
“Bee our pardon; swear on your life that you will 


never come near this girl again, and I pardon you; if 


not, I kill you on the spot.” The afryt submitted and 
swore all they asked of him. The stranger then seized 


The unknown then, however, rose, caught effected; and the knife of the surgeon might then 


friends of Christianity, will find ample materials 
for a study in this country, and hence in this 
volume. 





MEDICINE. 

THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD. 
BY CELSUS. 

I. New 
Str Georce BarumeGart, Regius Professor of 
Military Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
has published in a quarto form, (Maclachlan, 
Edinburgh, pp. 19), some sensible and seasonable 
Observations on the Site and Construction of Hes- 
pitals. Certain ventilating committees of our 
inetropolitan institutions might consult this work 
with advantage to their own credit, and to the 
finances of the bodies whom they represent. 
Currents of air, pumped in at great expense, and 


Books. 


ogg 2 . . , | driven about often tu the discomfort and danger 
God,” said she, “I think you charming; and, in truth, | ‘ ee 


I feel for you as much love as you do for me, if not | fre gayg.—<« J believe that wards of .the sncdenete 


of the patients, are not in favour with Sir Gzor@g. 


size which I have recommended, are quite capable 
of being sufficiently heated by open fires, and I 
am not singular in the opinion, that this is the 
most eligible plan of doing so. In a letter from 
Dr. Drummonp, of the Melville Hospital at 
Chatham, which I have not seen for several years, 
he observes:—‘ You may recollect that we have 
certain wards warmed by a current of heated air. 
I do not feel quite sure as to the advantage de- 
rived from them, and the men do not like them. The 
air never feels so pure, and the wards are never 
so sweet, as those heated by the common fire.’ 
This, it will be observed, is an opinion offered by 
a very intelligent and experienced surgeon of the 
navy, without its being elicited by any question 
of mine, or any knowledge of my sentiments. I 
heard a very strong opinion to the same effeet, 
expressed a few days ago, by one of the intelligent 
attendants of the Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum; 
who, in reply to questious put to him by Dr. 
SKAE, in my presence, stated distinctly and un- 
hesitatingly, that he considered those dormitories 
the freshest and sweetest which were heated in 
the common way, by open fireplaces:” (p. 15.) 
Lofty ceilings are much enforced; and the stag- 
nant atmosphere caused by the quadrangular form 
of building is pointed out. Buildings, after long 
use by the sick, are always unfavourable to health, 
The frightful mortality following operations in the 
hospitals of London and all large towns, is not 
due to bad operating, or bad attendance; but 


| seems, in a great measure, to depend on the 


| building itself. 


The afryt then drew | 


the afryt by the ears, and dragged him like a sheep to | 


the feet of the young girl. She remained sitting, | 


awaiting the issue of the conflict. The stranger then 
put the afryt before the young girl, and told her that 


| he had sworn not to present himself in her presence 
about the army and military tactics; about horses, | 


any more, “ Will he be faithful to his oath,” said she. 
“ Yes,” replied the afryt. “Let him go,” said the girl 
to the stranger; “if ever he reappears here, treat him 
as you will.” The afryt was set free, and he went away 
shaking off the dust of death. ‘The liberator of the 
girl then married her, and remained with her until the 
day of her death. 


In conclusion, we have to remark that Wadey 
is well worthy of the notice of commercial men. 
If once, by the intervention of government. life 
could be guaranteed there, it is, from its ferti.‘-v, 
and numerous population, admirab.; 


| suited as a central port whence to branch off in 


in love with a woman, he prohibits any other pretender | 


from approaching her. Whoever dares to make love to 
the mistress of an afryt is killed. The afryt marries 


} 
| 
' 


the great work of civilising Africa. It can already 
be reached from Tunis, &c., and by the Nile. 
Politicians, commercial men, ethnologists, the 


After the opening of University 
College Hospital, “ the rate of mortality after am- 
putation did not exceed one in twenty.” Build- 
ings of a temporary character, built, like London 
Houses, to last only for a certain number of years, 
are suggested in place of our Hospital Palaces. 
No doubt a great saving of life might thus be 


be used on the poor, with as little risk in a London 
hospital, as in a rural cottage. Replastering and 
whitewashing ought, in all old hospitals, to be 
frequently had recourse to. The Hospital Vit- 
lages of Iron, proposed some years ago by Pro- 
fessor Sumpson (Edinburgh Monthly Journal), are 
worthy of a trial. They could, at all times, be 
thoroughly cleansed, and be transported from 
place to place. The rebuilding would not involve 
destruction, and, comparatively, a small expense, 
At present, some decided reform is required; for 
hospital mortality is too heavy. Suburban sick- 
houses, would, probably, soon reduce almost to 
zero those deaths after operations which result 
from purulent deposits, erysipelas, and hospital 
gangrene. Puerperal diseases would likewise 
exhibit a less formidable mortuary table. Sir 
GrorGE BaLuIncALt deserves hearty thanks for 
his exertions in improving the hygienic condition 
of the army, by his past and present labours; and 
most of that he has here laid before the public, is 
available for the improvement of civil, as well as 
of military hospitals. There is appended to the 
work, a valuable bibliography of the subject.—— 
Sir Benzamin C. Bropte has collected and repub- 
lished, with some additions from The Philosophical 
Transactions, his valuable Physiclogical Researches, 
in an octavo volume of 146 pages: (Longmans, 
1851.)——Dr. Herpert Davies, on The Physical 
Diagnosis of the Heart and Lungs, pp- 288: 
(London: Churchill, 1851.) This volume consists 
of Lectures originally delivered at the Royal In- 

rmary for Diseases of the Chest; and afterwards, 
1. part, published in The Lancet. It is intended 
as a concise manual of Auscultation and Percus- 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Decemser 1, 











sion for students; and, as a means of directing 
the attention of the profession to the peculiar 
tenets of Skopa of Vienna, and of his school.—— 
Dr. Corron, of the Brompton Hospital for Con- 
sumption, has reprinted from The Medical Gazette, 
in a small volume (pp. 97, Churchill, 1851), six 
lectures on phthisis, under the title of Phthisis and 
the Stethoscope. The book is concise, and practical. 
Dr. Tomas pE Corrat y ONA, at the conclu- 
sion of the Madrid medical session for 1850, 
delivered some lectures, in which he very ably 
exposed the absurdities of homeopathy. They 
are now published, (pp. 258, Madrid, 1850), in a 
volume, entitled La Homeopatia 6 Farmacologia 
Analago-Infinitesimal, ante el Critico, y el Sentido 
Comun. He shows that, in the Organon of Hau- 
NEMANN, there are neither order nor method, but 
only a jumble of nonsense and bold assertions. 
Some years ago, homeopathy had a great run in 





Madrid and other cities of Spain; but, in that | 
country, the delusion is now past its zenith. In | 


most places of its native land—Germany—it has 
been long ago supplanted by newer systems; 
though in Vienna it still flourishes.—— Brad- 
shaw’s Companion to the Continent, edited by 
Epwin Ler, (W. J. Adams, London: pp. 408.)— 
This is a good handbook for invalids going to the 
Continent; as it gives an account of the climate, 
and remedial resources of the chief places of 
resort.——Dr. Epwarps Crisp, on The Morbid 
Condition of the Bile and Gall Bladder : (H. Teape 
and Son, pp. 18, London, 1851.) Speaking of the 
prevention of the formation of biliary calculi, Dr. 
Crisp says:—* A diet consisting chiefly of vege- 
table matter and fruits, with the avoidance of 
malt beverage, are the chief prophylactic means. 
It is difficult to persuade patients who have been 
accustomed to good living to adopt this regimen, 
but iffuliy carried out, I believe it will generally 
be found beneficial. Stomach and liver compli- 
cations may exist, which will require a different 
treatment ; but I speak of those cases of gall- 
stones, which appear to depend chiefly upon a 
sluggish liver, and stagnant and fatty bile.” 
Dr. Witt1am Woop on The Plea of Insanity, and 
the Management of Criminal Lunatics. (pp. 70: 
Churchill, London, 1851.) The Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insanity requires a thorough reformation; 
and the views advocated in this pamphlet tend to 
this consummation. The author very properly 
objects altogether to the term “criminal lunatics,” 
and proposes that the persons so called should be 
lodged in a state asylum in distinct classes, 
such as insane “convicts,” and “state patients.” 
He remarks:—“ All classes of what are called 
criminal lunatics have a right to the best means 
of treatment, and the adoption of such arrange- 
ments as afford them the best prospect of restora- 
tion to reason; but, in rendering them this act ot 
justice, there is no necessity to huddle together 
all the very different classes, without any regard 
to their previous position in society, the nature 
of their offence, the degree of moral guilt properly 
attaching to them, or the amount of mental dis- 
turbance under which they labour. The law as 
interpreted by the judges, namely, that an offender 
even under the influence of insane delusion, was 
still punishable according to the nature of the 
crime committed, if he knew at the time of com- 
mitting such crime that he was acting contrary 
to law, has been shown to be totally inapplicable, 
and as a rule, has not been acted upon; for it has 
been obvious, in many cases, that the accused 
was morally irresponsible, by reason of mental 
infirmity, though still sufficiently rational to 
know that he was acting contrary to law. And 
the same observation will apply to the great 
majority of insane persons who are continually 
impelled to the commission of various unreason- 
able, mischievous, and violent acts, although 
perfectly conscious that they are doing wrong.” 





Il. Cuit-Cuat anp Discoveries. 


New Meruop or Preparing PowpDERS FOR 
USE IN Mepicine.—A simple and often, probably, 
an excellent and available method is recommended 
by a German apothecary, Wirrke of Erfurt, by 
which the bulk of the dose of a substance in 
powder may be exceedingly reduced. It is ad- 
mitted, that the active properties of very many 
medicinal substances are best extracted by al- 
cohol, and that these properties, therefore, are to 
be found in tinctures; but the quantity of spirit 
in the dose of a tincture, often renders that form 
of administration inadmissible. Wurrke, there- 
fore, mixes tincture of hellebore, cinchona, &e., 
with an equal quantity of sugar, evaporates to 
dryness, and powders the residuum. In this 
manner, he succeeds in concentrating in a 








small bulk, the active portion of a very large 
quantity of the drug. He prescribes the pre- 
paration as saccharized cinchona, &c. These sac- 
charine powders bear some analogy to conserves, 
from which, however, they differ in being free 
from mucilage, vegetable album*n, and other 
inert matters. HomM@opaTHY AND THE MEpI- 
co-CurrurGicaL Socrety or Eprxnsurcu.— On 
the 19th of November—the first meeting of the 
session—the following motion was made by Pro- 
fessor Symp, seconded by Professor Simpson, and 
carried unanimously: “That the public profes- 
sion of homeopathy shall be held to disqualify 
for being admitted or remaining a member of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh.” 
There were no speeches except those of the mover 
and seconder. Above sixty members were present. 
Dr. Russert, a practitioner of homeopathy, 
resigned his seat, before the motion was put.—— 
Mitirary Lunatic AsyLums.—Five years ago, 
Dr. L. Ropertson was appointed to do duty as 
Assistant Physician to the Military Lunatic 
Asylum at Yarmouth; his rank in Her Majesty’s 
service being, I presume, that of an Assistant 
Surgeon. It appears that Dr. RogBerrson re- 
signed a permanent appointment at the Cum- 
berland Asylum, on going to Yarmouth; his 
impression then being, that he was not to be 
shifted about from place to place, and made to do 
the general routine duty of an army surgeon. 
He has, however, been ordered for regimental 
duty: and not choosing to perform it, he has 
thrown up his commission; and has, upon public 
grounds, published his correspondence on the 
subject, with the Deputy Secretary at War. 
There can be no doubt of the gross impropriety 
of committing the charge of military lunatics to 
an ever-changing and inexperienced staff; and if 
this really be the system pursued, humanity is 
indebted to Dr. Ropertson for exposing it, and 
demanding the adoption of a more reasonable 
plan. Along with the correspondence referred to, 
Dr. Rovertson has published a short statement 
in The Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal, 
from which we take the following statement: 
“In 1849, Dr. Sritiery, retiring on half-pay, 
resigned his commission, in consequence of his 
being ordered for foreign service. The charge of 
the asylum over which he had for seven years so 
ably presided, (remodelling it entirely during that 
period), was then given to Mr. Cummive, an old 
officer who had served in the American war, but 
who had never been within a lunatic asylum, and 
was quite ignorant of the subject, both theo- 
retically and practically. This occurrerd, although 
representations of Dr. Rorertson’s fitness for 
the charge were made to Sir J. McGricor, then 
head of the Medical Department, by (amongst 
others) two leading members of the Lunacy 
Commission. ——Locat ANAESTHESIA PRODUCED 
By Corp.—Dr. James ArnotrT proposes cold as 
a means of producing temporary insensibility 
during operations. Two pounds of pounded ice 
and one pound of common salt are mlxed and 
applied to the part, in a bag of stout calico 
attached to a ring. The intensity of the cold 
for the time annihilates the sensibility of the 
part. It will require further experience to show 
whether the effects of reaction are harmless. 
Goprrey’s CorpraL.— Mr. P. D. Warp 
suggests in The Pharmaceutical Journal of Novem- 
ber, the necessity of introducing into the Phar- 
macopeia a formula for this death-dealing com- 
pound, upon the plea that at present its strength 
is dangerously different in different shops. He 
says: “(Godfrey's Cordial, though perhaps not 
extensively used in the metropolis, is nevertheless 
largely consumed in our provincial towns, a 
gentleman of my acquaintance having had a sale 
for as much as half a hundred weight per month. 
In two formulas which I saw casually brought 
together, the other day, there was a difference in 
strength of eight times, one containing half a 
grain of opium in the fluid ounce, and the other 
four grains. Now, if a child accustomed to take 
Goprrey’s cordial of the first-quoted strength, 
were to have substituted in lieu of it, some of the 
other, through the circumstance of the purchaser 
having gone to a different shop, it is evident that 
the consequences would be disastrous.”—-A Col- 
lege formula for mixing laudanum and treacle 
to stupify children! The idea is monstrous. 
Opium ought never to be given to infants, except 
under medical advice, and as a medicine de- 
manded by some special and inevitable neces- 
sity. In place of giving druggists additional 
facilities for concocting, prescribing, and retailing 
noxious wares, the College ought to use its in- 











check the present wanton hardihood of drug- 
retailing and counter-practice. 


II. Mepicat Societies. 


Royat Mepicat anp Cuarrurcicat.—-On the 
11th November, Dr. Barctay communicated a 
Statistical Report upon Cases of Disease of the Heart 
occurring in St. Geo~ge’s Hospital, especially in rela- 
tion to Rheumatism and Albuminaria. The paper 
was possessed of gieat value; but it does not ad- 
mit of a brief analysis. Some discussion arose 
as to those endocardial murmurs which are heard 
in cases of rheumatism, without any deposit in the 
valves being found in dissection. The author 
was inclined to attribute these sounds to func- 
tional causes. Dr. C. J. B. Witi1ams remarked, 
that he could not suppose a murmur to exist in 
the heart without some physical cause. We must 
be well satisfied as to the manner in which the 
examination was made. He had known, in the 
early periods of rheumatism, an endocardial mur- 
mur, which after a time ceased. He had attributed 
the presence of this sound to rheumatic inflamma- 
tion of some part of the lining membrane at the root 
of the artery, by which the action of the valves was 
interfered with. This might be removed, and no 
trace of disease left behind; just as in patients 
who had been cured of rheumatism, and in whom 
no trace of the disease might be discoverable. 

MepicaL Socrety.—On the 8th November, Mr. 
Gay read a paper on the Treatment of Diseased 
Joints by Incistons. There is great danger in 
opening a healthy joint; but thereis no danger in 
cutting into a diseased joint. The incision ought 
to be free, and in a dependent position. Mr. 
Hancock stated, that he agreed with the opinions 
of Mr. Gay; and that he had frequently laid 
open the elbow and shoulder joints. 

EripEMIOLoGIcAL.—On the 3rd November, a 
paper was read by Mr. W. H. Garpner, on Small 
Pox and Vaceination. The author is in favour of 
re-vaccination, especially in children from hot 
climates. Lately, during his attendance upon 
a family who had just arrived from Calcutta, he 
suggested to the parent the propriety of her chil- 
dren being re-vaccinated. She did not think it 
necessary, as they had all been vaccinated in 
India with perfect success; but nevertheless con- 
sented to a repetition of the operation. The 
children were four in number; the oldest was 
eleven, and the youngest three. In the second, 
and in the youngest, the appearance of the arms 
was as if vaccination had not been previously 
performed; and, in the other two, “it took well 
for re-vaccination.” What does this mean? 
Mr. GARDNER establishes the contagious nature 
of small-pox. Dr. Basineron, the President, 
has issued invitations to the members of the 
Epidemiological Society, as well as to numerous 
other members of the profession, to attend a 
conversazione at his residence, on the 6th December. 

CELSUS. 








MUSIC. 


Companion to the Psalm and Hymn Book. By GrorGE 

Forses. London: Boosey. 
Tus little book contains a selection of the best well- 
known Tunes, with some excellent additions from other 
sources, There are in all fifty-nine tunes of every 
variety of metre, twenty-eight single and double chants, 
and four responses, two of great beauty by Miss LopEr 
and Dr. STEGGALL being, we believe, peculiar to this 
work, 

If this little book, so portable and convenient for the 
pocket, were brought into general use in all our 
churches, as the editor suggests, we are confident that 
a great improvement would be effected in that part of 
our church service, hitherto too much neglected. In 
intention and application it is Congregational, and if 
the clergy will assist in its circulation by giving out the 
page of the tune with the psalm, the musical portion 
of the congregation (a large portion in the present age) 
will be enabled to give much effect to the harmony of 
the tune. 

We may also add, that the arrangement of the tunes 
rendering them equally effective for the pianoforte, 
organ, or any number of voices, this book will be as 
much in place in the drawing-room as in the church; 
and thut it may reach everybody's hands, and be found 
everywhere, the publishers seem to have determined, 
if we may judge by the excellent typography, clear notes, 
and elegant appearance which they have produced, at a 
most moderate price. 





Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


fluence with the Legislature and the public to | Tux Society of British Musicians las held its first 
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Chamber Concert for the season. The fifth of Decem- 
ber is the day fixed for the performance of Haydn’s 
“Seasons”? by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
version about to be used seems to be Professor Taylor's. 
—XM. Billett has been added to M. Jullien’s list of 
solo players. Mrs. A. Newton has succeeded to Miss 
Dolby as singer. A new association has been formed 
with the name of the Orchestral Society, for the public 





performance of works of the highest class of orchestral | 
music, especially for new, untried, and comparatively | 





unknown compositions. A French version of The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream of Shakspere is being 
performed at the Opera Comique, Mdlle. Ugalde taking 
the principal part of Llizabeth.—The amateur com- 
pany of the Guild of Literature and Art commenced 
their performances in the provinces on Monday, the 
17th ult., with Sir E.' Bulwer Lytton’s comedy of 
Not so Bad as we Seem ; or, Many Sides to a Cha- 
racter, before a crowded and fashionable audience, at 
the Assembly-rooms, Bath. The cast was the same as 
at Devonshire-house, the performers being Mr. Frank 
Stone, A.R.A., Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Robert Bell, 
Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R.A., Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. 
John Forster, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. 
Mark Lemon, Mr. Popham, Mr. Wilkie Collins, &c. 
The comedy was very well played, and the —e 
of all the different characters was excellent. The farce 
of Mr. Nightingale’s Diary followed. The perform- 
ance was repeated on Wednesday at Bristol, the theatre, 
with all its appurtenances and appointments, having 
been removed by Mr. Sloman, and fitted up in the 
Victoria-rooms, Notwithstanding that the theatre 
occupied a considerable space, there were seats for 
upwards of twelve hundred people. Every one of these 
was taken ; and so rapidly were they disposed of, that 
the amateurs were solicited to give a second perform- 
ance in Bristol. To do this was extremely inconvenient 
to several of them, owing to literary engagements ; but 
they consented. Everything went off on Wednesday 


evening with acclamation.—— Mr. Bunn has taken | 


ossession of the working portions of Drury-lane 

heatre, for the purpose of at once proceeding vigo- 
rously to work with his preparations for the winter 
campaign. The theatre will open on Boxing-night, and 
among the attractions of the first night a new panto- 
mime is spoken of. The house is to be completely 
redecorated, 
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A Topographical Map of London and its Environs. 
By Rozerr W. My xyz, Civil Engineer, &c. London: 
Wyld. 

AN ingenious, laborious, and truly valuable undertaking. 
It is a coloured map representing accurately all the 
public ways, the genera! surface soils, the alluvial 
deposits, the made ground, and accumulated debris, 
with its various depths and the underlying strata. To 
architects, builders, excavators, purchasers of land, 
and scientific persons, this map {s an invaluable 
acquisition, 
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Talk of the Studios. 





Mr. Bennes has completed a colossal bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, by order of the King of Prussia. 
It will shortly be sent to Berlin, and is in the mean- 
while exhibited at the rooms of Messrs. Graves and Co., 
Pall-mall.——The committee of the Architectural 
Exhibition have taken the Portland Gallery in Regent- 
street for their exhibition, and arranged that it shall 


open on the 12th of January next.——The premium of 


50/. offered by Mr. Wyld for the best design and model 
for galleries and staircases for the Great Globe in 
Leicester-square, has been awarded to Messrs. Aickin 
and Capes, of Islington. Between twenty and thirty 
designs were sent in.—Several of the great City 
companies have purchased various specimens of art 
from the late Exhibition, and the beautiful little 
statue of Her Majesty (by Francis), which long adorned 
the Crystal Palace, is likely to be soon transferred 
to Drapers’ Hall. The prize of one hundred guineas 
offered by the managers of the Manchester Institution 
of fine arts, has been awarded to Mr. E. M. Ward for his 
picture of Marie Antoinette and Louis the Sixteenth, 
exhibited last season at the Royal Academy,—and now 
exhibiting at Manchester. The Heywood gold medal 
and money prize accompanying it, has been assigned to 
the same artist for the same picture. ——From recent 
proceedings in the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
reported in an American journal, we perceive that some 
of the experiments of M. St. Victor, as well as of M. 
Beequerel, in heliochromy or sun colouring, have been 

ublished. A silver plate, prepared with water acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid and the battery, gives, it 
is said, all the colours, by the action of light, but the 
ground of the plate is always black, and the fixation 
is a difficulty and a secret. It has also been found that 
all the substances which produce coloured flames 
will yield coloured images by means of light—— 
Alexis, an Hungarian artist, has been imprisoned by 
the Austrian Government, at Pesth, for having executed 
a bust of the late Count Louis Batthyany.-— Union 
Monument is to be erected at New Orleans, at a cost of 
20,000 dollars. It will perpetuate the name of Henry 

















Clay, a statue of whom is to occupy the summit. 


The rumour I hinted of in my last, as to the 


The Free Society of Fine Arts, of Paris, are subscribing | KeELyseE taking a theatre,is unfounded. 


for a monument to the late M. Daguerre, who was a 
member of their body, to be erected at Petit-Brie, 
where he lies buried. 
paint the walls of the hall in the New Museum, at 
Berlin, and has designed three great seats of tableaux— 
the destruction of the Tower of Babel, Greek Cultiva- 
tion through the aid of Homer, and the Destruction 





-Kaulbach has undertaken to | 


of Jerusalem. The last-named work is rapidly pro- | 


gressing to completion.——A discovery of a very in- 


teresting nature has just taken place in one of the | 


cells of the Castle of St. Angelo, on the wall of which, 


towards the corner, a rough and nearly effaced indica- | 


tion of Christ on the Cross was brought to light a 
few days ago. inti 
to be that which Benvenuto Cellini, in his ad- 
mirable autobiography, mentions having executed 
with charcoal and brickdust on the wall of his 
prison, when confined by order of Pope Paul III., in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, in the year 1539.—— 
The Museo Lateranense, founded by Gregory XVL., 
is progressing, and increasing satisfactorily. In the 
splendid spaces of the Aula, which had been constructed 
under Sixtus V. out of the old patriarchie palace, 
many ancient inscriptions, columns, fragments, and 
cippl are now deposited. Besides many Roman and 
old Christian sarcophagi, the statue of Antinous from 
the villa of Adrian, near Tivoli, the antiatite Neptune, 
the Dancing Faun, the bust of Sophocles from Terra- 
cina are to be seen; moreover, a specimen, perhaps 
unique in its way, the statue of a slave, which, merely 
ebauché, has been dug up in some foundations near 
the Collegio Germanico. Amongst the latest acqui- 
sitions are eight statues of superior workmanship, 
found in the Augusteum of the Municipium of Ceene, 
representing members of the family of Octavian. —— 
For many years past the foreign pictures imported into 
the United Kingdom have averaged above ten thousand 
annually. The Art Journal gives the following list 
of the number imported during the past year :— 
Hanseatic Towns, 1,100; Holland, 1,518; Belgium, 
2,286; France, 2,982; Italy,—Duchy of Tuscany, 
1,045; other parts of Italy, 362; Portugal, 147; 
Spain, 197; Malta, 231; all other countries, 1,340; 
total, 11,217. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


THE HaYMARKET and Princess’s have re-opened 
with little material alteration from the companies of 
last season. At the former the. valuable services of 
Mrs. Sriruine@ have been secured, and the season 
opened with MAcFARREN’s opera of Charles the 
Second, originally produced under Mr. Mappox’s 
management of the Princess’s, in which Miss Lovrsa 
Pyne established herself with the public as a dramatic 
singer. The only deviation from the original cast is 
the substitution of Mr. Desanees for Mr. Corrt, in 
the part of Jochester, and the appearance of Miss 
Pynr as The Queen. The Ladies’ Battle has been 
reproduced here, with Mrs, Srrruinc and Leicu 
Murray in their original parts. For French adapt- 
ations, Mrs. StrRLING at present stands alone. There 
is a quiet piquancy, combined with a true and unob- 
trusive appreciation of the pathetic, about this lady’s 
acting, which renders her no unworthy representative 
of her predecessor in the original version—a great 
actress, without doubt, but to whom, I think, we have 
given a superabundant degree of praise. 

The opening play at the Princess’s was The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, put on the stage and acted as five- 
act plays are at this theatre, under the present manage- 
ment,—with every requisite that good taste and 
experience can suggest. Town and Country has been 
revived, and Henry the Fourth may be seen frequently 
in the bills. There is also a new farce, but I have as 
yet had no opportunity of judging as to its merits. 
Report speaks well of it. 

At the OLympic, great are the attempts to make the 
attractions of Miss LaurA Kexne weigh against the 
majority of the company. The Road to Ruin, and 
Romeo and Juliet have been played since my last, and 
on Saturday (the 29th) Othello will be performed. 

M. JuLLIEN continues to draw such audiences to his 
justly popular Promenade Concerts, as OLtp Drury 
has not witnessed of late years, at any other species of 
entertainment. ‘There is less of the light dance music 
of which these concerts were at first entirely composed, 
and more careful selections from good operas, and 
symphonies. M.JuLL1eN is slowly and surely leading 
up the public to the appreciation of good music. There 
are the wonders of Borresint, the splendid music of 
Don Giovanni, the Storm, and other symphonies, 
and for those that like dance music, the pretty Crystaé 
Fountain polka, and the Prima Donna waltz. The 
Bal Masque will take place on the 12th. 

A one-act piece, entitled Counter- Attraction, or 
Strollers y. Stratagems, from the pen of the veteran 
actor, Mr. TiLBury, was produced at the SrRAND 
on Monday night. The chief feature of the piece 
consists in a display of the versatility of Mr. lean 
REEVE, and his powers of imitation. 

At SaApLER’s Writs, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, has been revived. The Sir Giles Overreach 


of Mr. Puexps is a most carefully studied perfor- 
mance, and the play is acted throughout in a manner 
that reflects great credit on the management. 


‘his drawing or painting i | 
This drawing or painting is thought 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DREAM THAT WAS REALLY DREAMT. 
TO THE EDITUR OF THE CRITIC, THE LONDON 
LITERARY JOURNAL, 

Sir,—In the concluding part of your very gratifying 
notice of my little book, you say: ‘‘ If it be, what its 
title expresses, a Dream that was really Dreamt, it 
is certainly very curious and interesting.”’ I shall 
feel it a kindness if you will insert the following 
quotation from p. 6 :— 

“*T shall relate the several details of my dream pre- 
cisely as they presented themselves to my mind, instead 
of deviating from any of them, where I might other- 
wise have been tempted to do so. I have wished rather 
that my narrative should be strictly that which its tile 
imports—The Dream that was really Dreamt,” 

I am, &e. 
Tue Avutuor of “ The Dream that 
was really Dreamt,”’ 


RAMBLES THROUGH ROME. 
(The following letter was sent to The Atheneum, 


and refused insertion. In justice to the writer we 
give it a place at his request. | 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ATHENEUM, 


Srr,—On my return from the continent, I happened 
to meet with your review on my Rambles through 
Rome (in The Atheneum for the 27th September, 
1851), and although I have no intention of arguing 
with any of the opinions expressed by the reviewer, 
still, as facts are facts, you must allow me to observe 
that he is completely mistaken in asserting that the 
volume is ‘‘made up partly of compilation.” The 
work, bad or good, is entirely my own, consisting of 
scenes and facts that bave come under my personal 
observation, unless, indeed, the reviewer considers the 
necessary allusions to the History of the Popes in the 
light of a compilation—at which rate, all histories, 
except such as are written by contemporaries, must be 
regarded in the light of compilations. 

As your readers might be deterred from purchasing 
the work, if given to understand it to be but an affair 
of paste and scissors, I trust to your candour to insert 
this letter in an early number, and remain, 

Sir, yours respectfully, 
C. Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 

9th November, 1851. 


France. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Paris, November 28, 1851. 
THE question of international copyright, as affecting 
all civiliaed countries, seems approaching a termination. 
The convention between France and England may be 
law before these lines reach your readers. Thi8 is a 
great step in the history of the progress of literature, 
a subject for gratulation on the part of the wise and 
the good, and of pleasant promise to the class of pro- 
fessional literary men, generally the worst remunerated, 
and, at the same time, the most influential in the com- 
munity. To a certain extent the abolition of piracy 
in France will benefit English authors and publishers, 
will promote correct translations of yalualile works into 
English, but less so than the abolition of American 
piracy, carried on to an extent which few have an idea 
of among the general public. But the example of this 
fresh union between France and England will do good. 
On the present occasion, however, I wish to allude to 
a subject which excites wide attention here—the piracy 
of French works in Belgium, and their circulation over 
the whole continent of Europe and in England. Thisisa 
question interesting to all persons of literary tastes and 
habits, who form a country of themselves, separated by 
no customs’ barrier, and who take naturally a warm 
interest in the well-being of the whole republic of 
letters, whether its citizens dwell in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America. M. Paul de Musset has taken 
advantage of the commercial treaty between France and 
Belgium expiring in 1852, to rouse the attention of 
the Government to the subject. 

The contre facon of French works, as a question of 
property, is truly an usurpation ; in a commercial point 
of view it is mere piracy. The loss to publishers in 
Paris is estimated at above ten millions of franes, to 
say nothing of engravings, lithographs, statuettes, 
bronzes, &c. Not only are these spurious editions ex- 
clusively sold in Belgium, and widely in England, in 
Germany, Russia, and particularly Prussia, but the 
pirates have the audacity to invade France itself, and 
to fill the little libraries of Lille, Valenciennes, 
Thienville, &c., with their fac-similes. They thus 
blockade French editions, and keep them from leaving 
France, and they even injure the sale here. Works of 
merit, which succeed not only in France but through- 
out reading Europe, arrive at no second edition in 
Paris, because in Brussels four or five appear, which, 
paying no author, comparatively no advertisements, are 
cheap, and supply exclusively the British and general 
continental market. 

But, cry certain Job’s comforters, authors gain in 
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fame what they lose in profit. In the first place we 
have to remark that authors in general, certain excep- 
tions excluded from the list, cannot afford to throw 
away one penny of money, and that anything which 
deprives them of a chance of proper remuneration is 
positively injurious, and the cause of much trial and 
suffering. But then, authors do not gain in reputation, 
especially in Belgium. If no piracies could take place, 
the genuine works of successful authors would be in 
quite as great demand abroad as they are now, espe- 
cially as larger editions would secure cheaper prices. 
Publishers who now print in France 2,000 copies of a 
book, would print 10,000, and sell them at a third of 
the present price. Authors would, in truth, gain in 
reputation by the abolition of piracy ; their books would 
no longer go before the public in hastily-printed and 
carelessly-revised editions, while they would especially 
avoid the mortification of appearing as authors of books 


they either never wrote, or never intended for publica- | 


tion in a collected form. Brussels is a city of import- 
ance. Its catalogues teem with titles of books which 
astound the author. Some are wholly apocryphal, 
others are collections of scattered magazine articles, 
hastily - written productions of ephemeral interest, 
pitchforked into volumes. When a well-known author 
has the audacity to cease to write for some time, the 
Brussels pirates send out a ship under false colours, 


and, stamped with the well-known name, it sells. The | 


Americans are guilty of both enormities, and personally 
I do not know which annoyed me most, the introduc- 
tion into England of a fourpenny edition of a work I 
bought at five shillings, or the publication in a portly 
volume of a long-winded romance, originally hastily 

ned for a magazine, but which I was nowise ambi- 
ious to see given the importance of a three-volume 
novel, until I had time wad leisure to revise it. 

Many persons, as Paul de Musset observes, cry out 
that this is a new claim of literature, and that Pierre 
Corneille used to authorize the booksellers of Holland 
to reproduce his works. But in those days other things 
existed which we would not bear now; and had the 
booksellers have paid better, Pierre Corneille would not 
have been without shoes at seventy. 

There are in Paris about 1,200 professional authors, 
with a vast body of booksellers, publishers, printers, 
paper-makers, &c., who are injured to an incalculable 
extent by these pirates. This every body knows; but 
the great question is, howis it to be remedied? It 
appears a very easy matter, if the French Government 
would but exert themselves. During the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the French Government gave to that of Leo- 
en a commercial treaty, which favoured the coal and 
inen of Flanders, at the expense of that of England. 
This treaty expires on the 10th of August, 1852, and it 
remains for France, when renewing it, to insist, asa 
condition of whatever advantage she gives to Belgium, 
on the rigid abolition of the present system. 

The literary men of Belgium cry out against piracy. 
They are, like the American authors, heavy sufferers. 
A few speculative publishers alone monopolise the 
honours of piracy. And then, their profits are de- 
creasing. They have reached a point of competition 


almost incredible. They sell at all but unremunerative | 


prices, after drawing the noble and monied classes into 
taking shares in companies which have never given any 
dividend, but which insure them supporters in the 
Legislature. 


Then, again, the French publishers have commenced | 


vigorously the issue of cheap editions in twopenny 
numbers, such as that of George Sand, admirably 
rinted, with copious illustrations by Tony Johannot. 
This has alarmed the pirates so much that they have 
rohibited their correspondents, who are deeply in their 
ebt, from receiving any other edition than those of 
Brussels, of French works, and have engaged to reprint 
in future everything which appears in Paris. But then 
the correspondents, seeing whence this notice proceeds, 
refuse to pay, and place the pirates at their mercy. 

The abolition of piracy would benefit French authors 
and publishers, and the genuine, fair bookselling trade 
of Brussels itself. ‘They could buy, for a fair price, 
the right to republish the works originally appearing 
in Paris, and thus not be exposed to ruinous compe- 
tition. 

Let the Government here, then, show an example of 
firmness. 

An important artistic discovery has just been made at 
Florence, in the ancient and celebrated church of Santa 
Croce. A member of the Academy of Fine Arts in that 
town, M. Charles Morelli, having been charged by the 
monks of the parish to execute the pictures in the 
ehapel of this church consecrated to St. Francis, and 
belonging to Count Guicciardini, thought he recognised, 
while beginning his labours upon the white wall which 
he had to decorate, the existence of a fresco of Giotto. 
Advice was sent to the Marquis del Monte, president of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, at Florence, and member of 
the Opera of Santa Croce. While waiting for the visit 
of the president of the Academy, the monks requested 
the artist to continue his work. M. Morelli imme- 
diately laid bare a dozen full length figures, about 
twenty heads, all magnificent, both for sentiment and 
expression. This fresco, which inexplicable circum- 
stances have caused to be concealed from all eyes, has 
been described by Vasari, it is said, as a splendid morsel. 
It represents several episodes in the life of St. Francis, 
and is one of Giotto’s first pieces. At the expiration 

f aday or two the Marquis del Monte examined into 
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| was selected to complete the operation just commenced, 
| with the assistance of Professor Morelli; but he pre- 
| ferred retiring, to sharing the honour of restoring to 
| art and Tuscany one of the most beautiful works of the 
| greatest of painters. 

Many persons have asserted that the arts have been 
ruined by the revolution. Certainly painters, en- 
gravers, &c., have lost temporarily much. But still 
many rich and expensive works, to say nothing of 
portraits, have been executed. Several splendid pro- 
| ductions are in course of publication. I may men- 
| tion three which will doubtless meet with separate 
| notice, The Histoire des Peintres de toutes les Ecoles, 
| from the Renaissance until our days, by Charles 
| Blane, is a magnificent series, of which fifty-eight 
| numbers have appeared. The Peintres vivans, by all 

the leading engravers of the day, with seventy-five 
| plates, and the Architecture du cinquiéme au seizieme 
Siecle, les arts qui en dependent, in 200 numbers, are 
| both worthy of especial commendation. There are 
| numerous other similar serial publications in course of 
| appearance. 

Periodical literature and cheap books, in numbers 
| for the people, are things which the French have not 
| hitherto shared. They have since the revolution very 
| much inereased in quantity. This is as it should 
| be. The humanising influence of good literature is 
incalculable, and the appearance of Seott, Cooper, Sand, 
and the best French writers of the day, in twopenny 
illustrated parts, is a good sign. 

The notice of the Prison Literature of France might 
be of late very much extended if we remarked on all 
the productions which have lately been published by 
newspaper editors, ‘confined for violation of the Loi- 
Tinguy. Those which refer to prison discipline, by 
Louis Jourdan, are especially interesting. 

Much that is valuable in literature is spoken of as in 
the stocks, but political affairs will probably retard for 
some time the appearance of anything very important. 





who is also active in public life, and events will pro- 
bably occur to occupy their utmost attention for some 
time. 

I will, however, look out for all that appears, and 
give you regularly appreciations of everything of mark 
and note in the literary world. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Tue SuBpMARINE TELEGRAPH.—The submarine 
| telegraph between Dover and Calais is completed 
| throughout, and works perfectly, and is in constant 
| use both for public and private communications. The 
| company have invited tenders for supplying and laying 
| down a second line across the Channel, so that there 
| will soon be little probability of any interruption in 

the intercourse between Europe and the Continent. 
| Advertisements and notices announce that messages are 
| now forwarded from London bridge station to Paris, 
| Brussels, Antwerp, Cologne, Berlin, Dresden, Frank- 
fort, Hamburgh, Munich, Vienna, Trieste, Venice, and 
all intermediate towns. 

Tue Arctic Expepition.—A very daring plan 
of extending the search for Sir John Franklin has been 
suddenly matured. Lieut. Pim—who served under 
Capt. Kellett in The Herald, which has lately returned 
from Behring’s Straits—volunteered his services to the 


mouth of the river Kolyma to the extent of ten thou- 
sand miles, as Lieut. Pim states in his paper, but as 
regards the coast line of only two thevennd miles. The 
Admiralty having declined entertaining Lieut. Pim’s 
plan, Lady Franklin at once offered to place 5002. in 
Mr. Pim’s hands, and Lord John Russell has also 
granted 5007. from the Treasury, towards paying 
Lieut. Pim’s expenses, and the brave soldier has 
already started on his humane expedition. —— On 
Wednesday a very full meeting of the Geographical So- 
ciety was held to hear from Capt. Ommanney an 
account of his expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and from some other naval officers, who had 
been similarly employed, their opinions as to the pro- 
babilities of success in future researches. The chair 
was taken by Sir Woodbine Parish, and there were 


Capt. Fitzroy, Colonel Lloyd, Sir Edward Belcher, 
several naval officers who had been connected with 
nolar expeditions, and several other gentlemen well 
<nown in the scientific world. Capt. Ommanney was 
accompanied by York, the Exquimaux sailor, who was 
the object of general curiosity. Among the preliminary 
business was a vote of thanks to the American Govern- 
ment for a magnificent collection of maps, and a similar 
vote to Lord John Russell for the grant of 500J. to- 
wards the expenses of Lieut. Pim’s Siberian jexpe- 
dition. 








Meetings of Scientific Societies. 


Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—The first meeting of the 
season was held November 20, Lord Mahon presided. 
The library seems destined soon to exceed the space at 
present allotted to the books, and the reading of the 





| large portion of time ; among them were many valuable 


he reality of the discovery; an artist of his choice | books, especially from Sweden and the United States, { Cockburn.” This biography will possess peculiar inte- 


Nearly every great name in letters appertai a man | 
Nearly y t e in letters appertains to a man 


Admiralty to examine the shores of Siberia, from the | 


also present, Mr. Lawrence, the American Minister, | 


list of donations since July last, occupied an unusually | 
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Among the latter was Mr. Schoolcraft’s splendid illus- 
trated work (issued under the direction of Congress) 
on the history and present condition of the Indian 
tribes. The learned societies of Normandy and other 
parts of France sent the annals of their proceedings. 
The new members proposed were the Rey. E. Kell, of 
the Isle of Wight; and Hepworth Dixon, Esq. ‘The 
election of Mr. Phillips was appointed for the next 
sitting. The president read a report from Captain W. 
H. Smyth (director and vice-president) on the recent 
splendid donation of Roman coins, &c., by the Rev. 
Mr. Kerrich, of Cambridge. They consist of nearly 
4,000 specimens, some of them of the greatest rarity, 
and many of them in the finest state. All these have 
been arranged chronologically and historically during 
the recess, and placed in cabinets for the inspection of 
members. They constitute a noble addition to the 
collection already in the museum of the society. 
William Root, Esq., M.D., sent for exhibition a large 
round mass of brick-earth (perforated through the 
centre), found on the known site of Casar’s camp, 
between Kingston and Wimbledon. Through Mr. J. 
R. Smith some singular early rubbings from Christian 
monuments in and on churches in Normandy were laid 
upon the table. The paper of the evening was from 
| Mr. Pettigrew, containing the confirmation of a known 
| theory, that the Egyptians, when embalming the 
| bodies, placed in different parts the emblems of the 
deities supposed to preside over those parts: There 
are nearly thirty recognised deities, but hitherto it has 
| been only found that the emblems of four were con- 
tained in mummies, In answer to a question from 
Lord Mahon, the author of the paper stated that he 
had not yet discovered that the Egyptians supposed any 
deity to be appropriated to the brain, as the seat of 
nervous sensation. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Nov. 10¢h.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
| son, president, in the chair. The Crown Prince of 
| Sweden and the Grand Duke Constantine were ad- 
mitted members. Lieut. Pim, R.N., laid before the 
| meeting his scheme for an expedition in search of Sir 
| John Franklin. His plan is based on the idea that 
| the missing ships are to be sought for on the Northern 
| Asiatie coasts. If Franklin passed through Wellington 
| Channel, and found a more open sea, it would be easy 

to penetrate far westward, but his obstruction would 
begin on endeavouring to land southward of Behring’s 
Straits. They might be entangled in some labyrinth 
of ice and islands abreast of Behring’s Straits, or 
southwest in the Siberian Seas. Wrangel’s narrative 
was quoted to show that Russian ships nd great 
| difficulty in advancing eastward from tue currents 
| setting there against them, which rendered it more 
probable that The Erebus and Terror had drifted be- 
yond Baffin’s Straits. Lieut. Pim proposed, therefore, 
to explore the northern coast of Siberia. Lady 
Franklin had offered to advance 500/., and Lord John 
| Russell has since offered 500/. from the Treasury ; and 
he intended to proceed to St. Petersburg immediately. 
He purposes travelling with a single attendant, and 
| calculates that by 1854 the search will be completed. 
| His route will be by Moscow, Tobolsk, Irkutz, 
| Jakoutz, a distance of nearly 5500 miles, by sledges. At 
| Jakoutz regular travelling ceases, after which 1200 
| miles by the River Kolyma, and 2000 miles of coast 
search will be made as the resources of the country 
| admit. 

Nov. 12.—Sir R. I Murchison, president, in the 
| chair.—Lieut. Pim, R.N., pee his plan of an 
| expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 

Linn =ANn.—Nov. 4.—Robert Brown, Esq., presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. R. P. Bamber and Hugh 
Cleghorn, M.D., were elected Fellows. Mr. Couch 
communicated the discovery, on the coast of Cornwall, 
of a shell-less mollusk, allied to the Onchidium celti- 
cum, Cuvier. 

GrotocicaL.—Nov. 5.—W. Hopkins, Eq., presi- 
dent, in the chair. Capt. Collinson, R.E., was elected 
a Fellow. The following communications were read : 
‘Notice of the Occurrence of an Earthquake at San- 
| tiago and Valparaiso, April 2, 1851. 

InstituTIon or Crvit EnarneErs.—Nov. 11.— 
Sir W. Cubitt, president, in the chair. The paper 
read was, ‘An investigation of the Strains upon the 
Diagonals of Lattice-beams, with the resulting For- 
mule,’ by Mr. W. T. Doyne and Prof. W. B. Blood. 

Astatic.—Nov. 15.—The Right Hon. Holt Mac- 
kenzie in the chair. The secretary read a paper by 
W. H. Bradley, Esq., of the Bombay Medical Service, 
containing an account of the Rock-cut Caves of Aurun- 
gabad. 














GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &e. 


| Mr. JERDAN is, we are assured, proceeding, as rap‘dly 
as needful references to its earlier portions will admit, 
with his ‘ Autobiography and Reminiscences,” the 
commencement of which will relate to the youth of 
some of the highest dignitaries of the law now living, 
and the sequel will illustrate, from forty years of in‘:- 
macy, the characters and acts of George Canning, and 
nearly all the leading statesmen, politicians, /iteratt, and 
artists, who have flourished within that period. 
| Among the works in preparation by Messrs. Black is a 








| “Memoir of the late Lord Jeffrey, by his friend Lord 
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rest, from Lord Jeffrey’s literary position as one of the 
originators, and for so many years editor of The Edin- 
burgh Review. His conne:tion with Byron, originating 
in fierce hostility and terminating in warm friendship, 
as well as his connection with many other distinguished 
men, and the grace of his epistolary style, will also, we 
hope, impart an interesting character to its contents. 
Heine’s new work, Romanuro, has been prohibited 
at Berlin, and the copies in the booksellers’ shops con- 
fiscated. Mr. Bohn has followed the example of 
Mr. Routledge; and has surrendered the Washington 
Irving copyright battle to Mr. Bentley, and Mr. Murray. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the works of our 
great dramatist have never yet heen translated into any 
of the Scandinavian languages; but the council of the 
Shakespeare Society, at its recent meeting, received a 
very welcome and unexpected present in the shape of 
a translation of Shakespeare, in twelve volumes 8vo, 
into Swedish verse. This laborious work has been ac- 
complished by Professor Hagberg, of the Univesity of 
Lund, and it was transmitted through the Swedish 
Minister resident in London. Don Juan Hartzen- 
busch, a Spanish author, assisted by a clever publisher, 
Senor Rivadencyra, has commenced a reprint of the 
works of the most distinguished Spanish authors, from 
the earliest ages to the present time. This reprint is 
entitled Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles. The Voss 
Gazette, of Berlin, states that the librarian of the 
Emperor of Russia, has purchased, for the Imperial 




















Library, a complete collection of all the pamphlets, | 


placards, caricatures, songs, &c., published at Berlin 
during the revolutionary movement of 1848. 
Smith, bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, has sent to the 
library of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
a Chinese work On the Geography and History of 
Foreign Nations, by Seu-ke-yu, Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Fokeen. Seu-ke-yu is a man of high official 
station, a distinguished scholar, and very liberal in his 
views. He commences the Geographical part of his 
book with a statement of the spherical form of the 
earth, as opposed to the universal belief in China of its 
being a vast level area, of which the Celestial Empire 
occupies the central and most considerable part. 
Numerous maps illustrate the text, being tolerably cor- 
rect copies from European atlases, the names given in 
Chinese characters. The work is in six volumes, very 
well printed, and instead of binding, each part is con- 
tained in a wooden case, ingeniously folding, and 
fastened with ivory pins. 
2. OF LITERARY MEN. 

M. de Lamartine is still very ill, and without hope of 
speedy recovery. Mr. Sheriff Alison, the historian, 
has been re-elected, without opposition, to fill the office 
of Lord Rector of Glasgow University for another year. 
Francois Arago, the great French astronomer, was 
recently brought from his sick bed to the Assembly, 
and walked up the chamber, supported upon the arms 
of two of his colleagues, to give his vote in favour of 
the government suffrage bill. The Senatus Acade- 
micus of the University of St. Andrews has unanimously 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
Mr. Daniel Wilson, author of the Archeology and Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland.——The Court of Queen’s 
Bench a fortnight since granted Dr. Achilli a rule nisi, 
calling on Messrs. Burns & Lambert, the publisher-, to 
show cause why a criminal information should not be 














issued against them for publishing in Westminster, a | 


libel delivered in Birmingham by Dr. Newman, in a 
lecture to the Brothers of the Oratory there. Dr. New- 
man having since admitted the authorship of the lecture, 


the original rule for a criminal information against him, | 


has been made absolute, A relative of Mr. Gladstone 
has been excluded from a cercle, or club, in Paris by the 
priestly party, because his uncle, the member for Oxford, 
denounced the tyranny of the Neapolitan government! 
and a young Roman artist has been banished from Rome 
for the crime of being called Giovanni Mazzini! 
Daily, about noon, the loungers under the “ Linden” at 
Berlin are startled by the extraordinary appearance of 
a tall, lanky woman, whose thin limbs are wrapped up 
in a long black robe or coarse cloth. An old crumpled 
bonnet covers her head, which continually moving turns 
restlessly in all directions, Her hollow cheeks are 
flushed with a morbid coppery glow; one of her eyes is 
immovable, for it is of glass, but her other eye shines 
with a feverish brilliancy, and a strange and almost 
awful smile hovers constantly about her thin lips. This 
woman moves with an unsteady quick step, and when- 








ever her black mantilla is flung back by the violence of | 
her movements a small rope of hair with a crucifix at | 


the end is plainly seen to bind her waist. This black 
ungainly woman is the quondam authoress, Countess 
Ida Hahn-Hahn, who has turned a Catholic, and is now 
preparing for a pilgrimage to Rome to crave the Pope’s 
absolution for her literary trespasses. At the sug- 
gestion of Douglas Jerrold, a penny subscription is being 
made to present Kossuth with a copy of Shakspere’s 
works in a suitable casket. An address to the Hunga- 





tian ex-president, from the citizens of Bath, was headed 


Dr. | 


in reply to Kussuth’s acknowledgment, is worth revord- 
ing, as a memorial of one so well known in the world 
of letters:—“ Sir,—The chief glory of my life is, that 
I was the first in subscribing for the assistance of the 
Hungarians at the commencement of their struggle; the 
next is, that I have received the approbation of their 
illustrious chief. I, who have held the hand of Kos- 
ciusko, now kiss with veneration the signature of 
Kossuth. No other man alive could confer an honour 
I would accept.” The British Contributors to the 
Great Exhibition have it in contemplation to present, 
the members of the Executive Committee with a sub- 
stantial testimonial, to mark their sense of the able and 
considerate manner in which those gentlemen performed 
the very arduous and responsible duties which devolved 
upon them; and a meeting is shortly to be convened for 
the purpose of giving effect to their wishes on this 
subject. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

Popular education, whatever character it takes, is 
regarded more and more as a matter in which all classes 
have an interest. On the occasion of laying the founda- 
tion stone of a new Mechanics’ Hall, in the town of 
Burnley, on Tuesday the 25th ult., there was an un- 








nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, with some 
visitors from distant places; the Earl of Carlisle, as 
| Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Earl of 


| Sefton, as Lord Lieutenant of the County, the Hon. 
| Col. Scarlett, Mr. Charles Towneley, President of the 
Institution, Sir I. P. R. Shuttleworth, Bart., Mr. J. 
Wilson Patten, M.P., Mr. James Heywood, M_P., F.R.S., 
Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M.P., Mr. James Pilkington, 
M.P., Mr. George Stansfield, Mr. Spencer T. Hall, Mr. 


who took a part in the proceedings. There was a 
general holiday in the town, all the factories and shops 
being closed. Ahout mid-day a procession was formed 
from Townley Hall, accompanied by bands of music, 


by the signature of Walter Savage Landor. His letter, | 


| diately after the sealing of the trust deed. 


precedented gathering, not only of the people, but of the | 


Robert Harley, &c, &c., being among the invited guests | 


and including the guests, the officers of the institution, | 


all the masonic and other lodges, and being joined at 
the park-gates and round the site of the proposed 
| building by about twenty thousand of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Towneley performed the ceremony of laying the 
stone amid the gratulations of the multitude, who occu- 
pied a species of amphitheatre, and presented a most 
interesting appearance. The guests and principal 
inhabitants then dined at the Hall Inn; and a soiree 
followed in one of the largest chapels in the town, when 
speeches were delivered by most. of the above noblemen 
and gentlemen and others. Mr. Towneley has muni- 
| ficently presented 500/. towards the expenses of the 
| building, of which Mr. James Green is the architect. 
| Messrs. Spencer and Moore, manufacturers, have also 
| given 300/ ; Aleocks, Birkbecks & Co., bankers, 300/.; 


| ticularly Lifeboats in class 8.—March 3 


| and about 1,000/. more has already been subscribed by | 


other parties. The estimated cost of the building is 
4,500/. 


series of scientific lectures was delivered at the Bank of 





its meetings on the premises of the bank. The lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., surgeon to 
the Bank of England, the subject being electro-metal- 
lurgy; and it was illustrated by a variety of interesting 
experiments. The audience, which consisted of about 
400 persons, was principally composed of the clerks of 


the bank. 





Clergy, was held at the offices of the Royal General 


The Rev. J. E. 


electing six pensioners on the funds. 


50/. from the masters and fellows of St. John’s College, 
Oxford; and also an annual donation of ten guineas 
from the president and fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and ten guineas from the Dean of Christchurch. 
The meeting then proceeded to the election of six 
pensioners from a list of fifty-six candidates. 
| Saturday evening, November 22nd, a well attended 
| meeting of the daily newspaper compositors was held at 
| Anderton’s Hotel to consider proposals for carrying out 
the project of The Printers’ Atheneum. Several 
gentlemen engaged on daily newspapers developed the 





scheme, and urged the necessity of securing for a class of 
workmen so intimately connected with the work of en- 


On Tuesday evening last the first of a | : x . 
f ) 5 | telescope of the Observatory, 45,000 frances; 


Annuity Society, Basinghall-street, for the purpose of | . ; : 
. aids - eh | fine arts, 136,000 franes; for the work called Rome 


England Library and Literary Association, which holds | 


versity College, London. The Brussels Herald states 
that a typographical congress will shortly be assembled 
in the Belgian capital:—and adds, “The question of 
literary piracy, which so deeply affects the interests of 
several branches of industry in connexion with typogra- 
phy, will furnish an additional incentive to the delibera- 
tions of this congress. The initiative of this proposal 
is due to the delegates of the printers of Namur.—— 
The Venerable Dr. Warneford has just founded in per- 
petuity, eight new scholarships, of the annual value of 
25/. each, for the medical students of King’s College, 
London. Six of these (two to be filled up each year) 
are intended for the encouragement of a previous good 
education, as tested by an examination in divinity, Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, modern history, and French or 
German, which will be held immediately after matrieu- 
lation at King’s College, at the beginning of each October 
term. The subjects will this year be settled imme 
™n future, 
twelve months’ notice will be given. These scholarships 
will be filled u: for the first time in October, 1852, and 
will be tenable for three years, on condition f a certifi- 
cate of good conduct and diligence being produced at the 
close of each year. Two other scholarships, tenable for 
two years (one to be filled up each year), are designed 
for the benefit of resident medical students, and will be 
awarded to that student who, having resided in the 
College-rooms without blame during a considerable part 
of two years, shall thereupon pass the best examination 
in divinity, and in such professional subjects as are 
suitable to his standing. The first examination for this 
scholarship will take place at the close of the summer 
session in 1853. The following is a list of twelve 
lectures fixed upon by the Society of Arts in compliance 
with the suggestion made by his Royal Highness Prine: 
Albert some weeks ago. The names of the lecturers 
augur favourably for the value of their observations on 
th results of the Great Exhibition:— 

Nov. 26, 1851.—Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., Master of 
Trinity, Inaugural Lecture on the General Bearing of the 
Exhibition on the progress of Arts and Sciences.—JDec. 2. Sir 
H. De la Beche, C. B., F.R.S, Mining, Quarrying, and Metai- 
lurgical Processes and Products.—Dec. 10. Professor Richard 
Owen, F.R.S., Animal raw Products.—Dec. 17. Mr. Jacob 
Bell, M.P., Chemical and Pharmaceutical Processes and Pro- 
ducts.—Jan. 7, 1852. Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S., on the 
Chymical Principles involved in the Manufactures shown at 
the Exhibition, as a proof of the necessity of an Industrial 
Education.—Jan. 14. Professor J. Lindley, F.R.S., Sub- 
stances used as Food.—Jan. 21. Professor Edward Solly, F.R.S. 
on the Vegetable Substances used in the Arts and Manufae- 
tures in relation to Commerce generally. Jan. 28. Rev. 
Professor R. Willis, F.R.S., Machines and Tools for working 
in Metal, Wood, and other Materials.— Fed. 4. Mr. J. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., Philosophical Instruments and Processes. —Fed. 11. 
Mr. R. Hensman, Machinery and Civil Engineering gene- 
rally.—Feb. 18. Captain Washington, R.N. Shipping, par- 
Professor J. Forbes 
Royle, F.R.S., the Manufactures of India. 

The National Assembly of France has recently made 
the following grants for the ensuing year :—The Institute, 
572,000 francs; Museum of Natural History, 469,780 
francs; astronomical establishments, 121,760 francs; 
National 
Library, 329,000 francs; subscriptions to books, 120,000 
francs; encouragements and assistance to savans and 
authors, 180,000 francs; learned societies, 35,000 franes; 
scientific journeys and missions, 66,200 franes; printing 
of unpublished documents, 120,000 francs; fine arts, 




















| 454,500 frances; national museums, 308,700 francs; 


On Tuesday last the half yearly meeting | 
of the promoters of the society of the Friends of the | 


Cox oceupied the chair, and had much pleasure in | 
announcing that the society had received a donation of | 


On | 


| lightening the world, and especially for the junior portion | 


of them, every advantage of an educational character.-— 


sidered, and resolutions passed with a view to further | 


the scheme so long and ardently advocated by Elihu 
Burritt. 
exhibition of art, industry, and national productions 
there, in the early part of next year——Mr. Thomas 
| Ainsworth, of Cleator, has offered a prize or scholarship 
of 100/. to every student of the Manchester New Col- 





| on the 17th, the subject of the Ocean Postage was con- | 
} 
| 


At a meeting of the Council of the Society of Arts, held | 


works of art and decorations for public buildings, 
900,000 franes; purchases of pictures and statutes for 
the Louvre, 100,000 francs; preservation of national 
monuments, 745,000 francs; encouragement to artists 
and actors, 75,000 franes; subscriptions to works in the 


Souterraine, 100,000 francs; pensions and relief to 
artists, dramatists, musical composers, and their widows, 
137,000 francs; subvention to the theatres, 1,329,000 
francs; theatrical censorship, 22,000 francs; subven- 
tion to the pension fund of the Opera, 200,000 francs; 
subvention to the pension fund of the Conservatoire de 
Musique, 10,000 francs; Conservatoire and Schools of 
Arts and Trades, 1,163,000 frances; National Printing 
Office, 256,440 francs: making a total of upwards of 
300,000/. of English money. 








PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 
THe following are the main provisions of the treaty 
between England and France, for the suppression of 
literary piracy, as given by Zhe Literary Gazette. 
It will be seen that it is likely materially to affect the 
interests of authors, publishers, dramatists, musical 


| composers, and artists :— 


A project is on foot in Cork, to get up an | 


| lege who shall hereafter obtain a gold medal in Uni- 


‘Art. 1. From the period at which, conformably to 
the stipulations of art. 14, hereinafter mentioned, the 
present convention shall come into force, the authors 
of works of literature or art, to whom the laws of either 
country now ensure, or shall in future ensure, the right 
of property or authorship, shall be authorized to exer- 
cise the said right on the territory of the other country, 
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during the same time and within the same limits as 
would be allowed in the latter country to the right 
attributed to authors of works of the same nature if 
published there; so that the reproduction or piracy by 
persons of one country of any work of literature or 
art published in the other, shall be treated as 
if it were the reproduction or piracy of works 
of the same nature, originally published in the 
former country. Moreover, the authors of one of the 
two countries shall have the same action before the 
tribunals of the other, and enjoy the same guarantees 
against piracy or unauthorized reproduction, as are or 
may hereafter be granted to authors in the latter 
country. It is understood that the words, ‘‘ works of 
literature or art,” used at the beginning of this article, 
comprise the publication of books, dramatic works, 
musical compositions, drawings, paintings, sculptures, 
engravings, lithographs, and any other production 
whatever of literature or fine arts. The representa- 
tives of authors, translators, composers, painters, 
sculptors, or engravers, shall enjoy in every respect the 
same rights as those which the present convention 
grants to the authors, translators, composers, painters, 
sculptors, or engravers, themselves. ~* 

‘Art, 2. The protection granted to original works 
is extended to translations. It is, nevertheless, well 
understood that the object of the present article is merely 
to protect the translator in so far as his own translation 
is concerned, and not to confer an exclusive right of 
translation upon the first translator of a work whatever, 
except in the cases and within the limits mentioned in 
the following article :— 

Art. 3. The author of any work published in one 
of the two countries who shall have declared his inten- 
tion of reserving his right of translation, shall, from 
the day of the first publication of the translation of his 
work, authorized by him, enjoy during five years the 
privilege of protection against the publication of any 
translation of the same work, unauthorized by him, in 
the other country; and this on the following condi- 
tions: 1st. The original work shall be registered and 
deposited in one of the two countries within a period 
of three months from the day of the first publication in 
the other country. 2ndly. The author must have 
declared his intention of reserving to himself the right 
of translation on the title-page of his work. 3rdly. 
At least a part of the said authorized translation must 
have appeared within a year of the date of registration 
and deposit of the original ; and the whole of it must 
have appeared within a space of three years from the 
date of the said deposit. 4thly. The translation must 
haye been published in one of the two countries, and 
be registered and deposited, as directed in art. 8. As 
regards works published in parts, it is sufficient that 
the declaration by which the author reserves his right 
of translation be expressed in the first part. Never- 
theless, in so far as regards the period of five years 
assigned by this article to the author for the exercise of 
his privilege of translation, every part shall be con- 
sidered a new work; each shall be registered and 
deposited in one of the two countries within three 
months from the day of its first publication in the 
other. 

“ Art. 4. The stipulations of the preceding articles 
shall apply also to the representation of dramatic works, 
and to the execution of musical compositions, in so far 
as the laws of each of the two countries are or may be 
applicable in this respect to dramatic or musical works, 
publicly represented or executed for the first time in 
the said countries. Nevertheless, in order to have a 
right to legal protection, in so far as regards the trans- 
lation of a dramatic work, the author must publish his 
translation within three months after the registration 
and deposit of the original work. It is understood 
that the protection stipulated by the present article is 
not intended to prohibit bond fide imitations or the 
adaptation of dramatic works to the respective theatres 
of France or England respectively ; but only to prevent 
pirated translations. i itati 
piracy shall in all cases be determined by the tribunals 
of the respective states, according to the legislation in 
force in either country respectively. 

The other articles are of minor importance. 

“By Art. 5, newspaper articles may be freely trans- 
lated, on condition of quoting the original paper, pro- 
vided the author of such an article has not publicly 
declared his intention of preventing reproduction. 

‘* Art. 6 prohibits the introduction and sale of pirated 
works, whether printed in France or England, or any 
other country. 

“‘ By Art. 7 such contraband works shall be seized 
and destroyed, and the persons who have introduced or 
sold them may be prosecuted. 

“ Art. 8 regulates the formalities of registration in 
the two countries. 

* Art. 9 extends the same formalities to productions 
of literature and art not specially mentioned. 

** Art. 10 regulates the duty of importation upon 
works of literature and art in the two countries. 

“Art. 11% stipulates that the two powers shall 
mutually communicate to each other the new laws and 
regulations that may hereafter be made in either 
country with regard to literary property. 

‘Art. 12 reserves to each Government the right of 
prohibiting any production it may think necessary so to 
prohibit. 

** Art. 13, in execution of treaties with other powers 
on the subject of literary property. 

“Art. 14 stipulates that the Queen of England 
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engages to present a bill to the British Parliament, for 
the ratification of such clauses in the present enactment 
as require a legislative sanction. A day is then to be 
fixed, on which the present convention is to come into 
force, and such day shall be duly announced by each 
Government. The convention is to be applicable only 
to works, &c. published after that date, and is to last 
ten years, and continue to be in force until a twelve- 
months’ notice be given.” 


List of New Books. 


— Oriental Text-Book and Language of Flowers, sq., 

5s. cl. 

Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket-Book for 1852, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Almanack of the Fine Arts for 1852, by Buss, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Analysis and Summary of Old Testament History, 5s. 6d. cl. 

Arandines Cami, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium, 12s. cl. 

Babylon and Jerusalem, from the German, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Barker's (T.) Beauty of the Flowers in Field and Wood, 
8s. 6d. 

Bartlett’s Footsteps of Our Lord and His Apostles, engra- 
vings, 14s. 

Barwell’s (Mrs.) Good in Everything, with Ilustrations, sq. 
3s. 6d. 

Bible Coins, 8vo. 2s. 6d. in case. 

Bible of Every Land; a History of Sacred Scriptures, maps, 
&ce. 42s. 

Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads, with Additions, 8s. 6d. cl. 

Book (The) of One Syllable, coloured engravings, sq. 2s. 6d. 

Bowring’s (J., LL.D.) Matins and Vespers, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Boy’s (The) Week-Day Book, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Brewer’s (Rev. Dr.) Guide to Roman History, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bridge’s Exposition of the 119th Psalm, cr. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Brodie’s (B. C., Bart.) Physiological Researches, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Brown's (J. B.) Views of Canada, 2nd ed. with Map, 4s. 6d. 

Buff’s (H.) Familiar Letters on Physics of the Earth, 5s. cl. 

Burton’s (Lieut.) Scenes in Scinde, 2 v. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Byles’s (Serjt.) Sophisms of Free Trade Examined, 6s. cl. 

Chalmers (Dr.) Reminiscences of, by J. Anderson, 7s. 6d. 

Collier’s (G. F.) Code of Safety, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Convent (The) and the Harem, by Madame Pisani, 31s. 6d. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Infant Salvation, 4th ed. fe. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Veices of the Day, 4th ed. fe. 8vo. 7s. 

Dale’s (R.) Excursion to Isthmus of Tehuantepec, plates, 
2s. 6d. cl. 

D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, new ed. 4 v. 6s. 

Daughter Deborah, by the Author of ‘The Miser’s Secret,” 
31s. 6d. 

Dick’s Philosophy of Religion, new ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
2s. cl. 

Downing’s (C. T., M.D.) Neuralgia, its various Forms, &c. 
10s. 6d, 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Vol. XIX.: Arnold’s (Dr.) 
History of the Roman Republic, engravings, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana: Method, Logic, and Rhetoric, 





5s. 

Ewart’s (W.) Anchurus, and other Poems, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Exile (The) of the Waters, and other Poems, by M.D. H., 
2s. 9d. 

Fair Carew (The); or, Husbands and Wives, 3 v. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Falkenburg, by Author of “ Mildred Vernon,” &c. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. cl. 

Gaussen's (L., D.U.) Theopnenstia, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Geldart’s (Mrs. T.) Stories of Scotland, with Map, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Good Shepherd (The) and His Little Lambs, 2nd ed. 3s. 6d. 

Gover’s Hand Atlas of Physical Geography, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Gover’s General and Bible Atlas, 4to. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Hawker’s (Rev. J., B.A.) Reminiscences of the Ministry, 6s. 

Hawthorne’s (N.) The Scarlet Letter, sq. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Hill’s (H. E.) England and Australia, a Poem, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Hirsch’s (P.) The Return of Ulysses, with Grammar, &c. 
12mo. 6s. 

Hirsch’s (P.) Short Grammar of the German Language 2s. 

Household Hints to Young Housewives, by Martha Careful, 
ls. 

Jameson’s Principles of Solution of Senate House Riders, 
“s. 6d. cl. 

Jameson's (Mrs.) First, or Mother's Dictionary, 8th ed. 3s. 6d. 

Jerrold’s (D.) Writings, Vol. II. : Men of Character, 4s. cl. 

Jullien’s Album for 1852, roy. 4to. 18s. bds., 21s. cl. 

Karslake’s Aids to the Study of Logic, Book ITI., 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

Kingsley’s (C., Jun.) Yeast, 2nd ed. er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Mark Seaworth, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Kirke’s Handbook of Physiology, 2nd ed. cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d, cl. 

Kitto’s (Dr.) History of Palestine, new illustrated ed. 6s. 6d. 

Knibb’s (W.) Memoir, by Hinton, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cL 

Kossuth in England, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Kossuth, his Lite, Times, and Speeches in England, 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of Restoration of the Monarchy, Vol.II. 
5s. cl. 

Lee’s (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Ani- 
mals, 6s. 

Library of Health, Vol. II. : Johnson’s Theory and Principles 
of Hydropathy, fe. 8vo. ls. 6d. swd. 

Library of Illustrated, Standard, Scientific Works, Vol. VI. : 
Quekett on the Microscope, 2nd ed. 8vo. 22s. cl. 

Little Mary's Lesson Book, with Illustrations, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Litton’s (E. A., M.A.) The Church of Christ in its Idea, &c- 
8vo. 16s. 

Lives of Certain Fathers of the Church, edited by Bennett 
Vol. LITI., 6s. 

Lloyd’s Greek Testament, new edit. 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Lund’s (T.) Short and Easy Course of Algebra, 2nd edit. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Macdonnell’s (Rev. G.) Devotions and Sermons for Mariners, 
3s. cl. 


M‘Ewen’s Grace and Truth, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XXXIV. 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Michelet’s Martyrs of Russia, translated, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Mills’s Literature and Literary Men of Great Britain, 21s, 

Mitchell’s (J.) Agricultural Analysis, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Montgomery’s Church of the Invisible, 5th edit. royal 32mo. 
6d 


3s. 6d. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by Maclise, sq. royal 8vo. 
31s. 6d. cl. 

Notes and Queriee, Vol. I., new edit. sm. 4to. 9s. 6d. cl. 

Old Engagement (The), by Julia Day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Parlour Library, Vol. XXXIII., ‘‘Monsieur Violet, by Mar- 
ryat,” ls. bds. 

Peter Parley’s Annual, 1852, with coloured illustrations, sq. 
5s. gilt. 

Peter Parley’s The Birth-day Gift, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Pfeiffer’s (Ida) A Lady's Travelsround the World, translated 

by W. Hazlitt, fc, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 




















Pinnock’s Analysis of History of Reformation, 2nd edit. 4. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Analysis of New Testament History, 2nd edit. 4s, 
Pirate of the Mediterranean, by Kingston, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Plain 8ermons, by Clergymen of Church of England, Vol. I., 


3s. 6d. 

Plato, the Apology of Socrates, &e., edited by Dr. Smith, 
revised, 5s. 

— Tales and Traditions of Hungary, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

5s. cl. 

Ramsbotham’s (Dr.) Principles &c., of Obstetric Medicine and 
Surgery, 3rd edit. 8vo. 22s. cl. 

Richardson's (Sir J.) Arctic Searching Expedition, with 
coloured plates, 2 vols, 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Rogers’s (J.) the Vegetable Cultivator, new edit. fc. 8vo. 5s. 

Royal Kalendar, 1852, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 1851, Nov. edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Scalp Hunters (The), by Capt. Reid, 2nd edit. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Scott’s Poetical Works, new illustrated edit. with Life, 5s. 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, History of Scotland, illustrated, 


12s. cl. 

are Tales of a Grandfather, History of France, illustrated 
48. cl. 

Scripture Lessons on the Old Testament, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Senate House Questions in Arithmetic, from 1830 to 1851, 
with Solutions by Harper, 8vo. 4s. bds. 

Sickness, its Trials and Blessings, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Sinnett's Picture of Paris, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Smith’s (J.) Treatise on Forest Trees, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Scuthey (T.) On Colonial Sheep and Wools, new edit. 8vo. 4s. 

ary ty" Julian and his Playfellows, with Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Sunshine and Showers, Stories for the Children of England, 
2s. 6d. 

Taylor’s (1.) Wesley and Methodism, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Watson’s (C., D.D.) Help to Family Prayer, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Watts's Scripture History, new and revised edit. 12mo. 2s. 

Wilson’s (Bishop) The Lord’s Supper, with Rubrics, 3s. 6d. 

Wilson’s (Rey. P.) Holy Purposes for Morning and Evening, 
2s. 6d. 

Woolrych’s (H. W.) Treatise of Legal Time, 8vo, 7s. 6d, bds. 

Wyatt’s (M. Digby) Industrial Arts of 19th Century, Part IV. 
7s. 6d, 





DEATHS. 


ALEXANDER.— On the 2lst October, at Princeton, New Jersey 
(U. 8.) Archibald Alexander, D.D., Theological Professor. 
in his 80th year. In 1797, at the age of 25, he was made 
President of Hampden Sydney College. From 1806 to 
1812 he was pastor of a Presbyterian church in Philadel- 
phia, from which he was called to the theological chair 
held by him for nearly the last forty years of his life. His 
chief works were theological. the best known being on 
‘“‘The Evidences of the Authenticity, Inspiration, and 
Canonical Authority of the Scriptures.” He also wrote 
a “History of Colonization on the Western Coast of 
Africa.”’ 

CaunTER.— Recently, the Rev. J. Hobart Caunter. He was 
the author of “ The Island Bride,” a poem of some length, 
and editor of ‘The Oriental Annual.” Mr. Caunter also 
produced translations, and one or two graver works on 
historical and biblical subjects, and was an occasional con- 
tributor to The Atheneum. 

Hore.—Recently, aged 88, the Right Hon. Charles Hope, for 
many years Lord President of the Court of Session in 
Scotland. He had retired from the bench since 1841, 








REAT COMFORT to SICK 
PERSONS and to THOSE in ATTENDANCE.—The 
Patent Hermetically-Sealed INODOROUS CHAMBER COM- 
MODES, constructed so as to prevent the escape of effluvia 
after use, and at the time of removal. Price in a handsome 
oak box, 2/. 6s.; in an elegant mahogany enclosure, 37. ; also 
in easy arm chairs, &. Thousands have been supplied to 
families and hospitals within the last six years, with uniform 
approval. Manufactured and sold only by the Patentees, 
FYFE and CO., 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Orders by Post attended to. 


Hp OT AL VICTORIA FELT 
; CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well established with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBORY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 
Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, 
&c. &e. 

Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses 8 Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 








FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, called the ‘POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” 
is confidently recommended to the public as an unfailing 
remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure for 
ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, 
burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions and 
pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore 
breasts, piles, fistula, and cancerous humours; and is a 
specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 94. Also, hts 
PILULEZ ANTISCROPHUL&, confirmed by more than forty 
years’ experience, to be without exception one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are 
useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, 
particularly those of the neck, &c. They form a mild and 
superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s each. Sold wholesale 
by the proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their 
Dispensary, Bridport, and by the London houses ; retail by 
all respectable medicine venders in the United Kingdom. 
Observe—No medicine sold under the above name can pos- 
sibly be genuine unless “Beach and Barnicott’s, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp 
affixed to each package. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. } 


R. F. ESPINASSE, Mr. JOHN 
CHAPMAN, the Bookseller, and Dr. HODGSON, 
late Keeper of a Manchester Boarding-School. Three Notes. 
No. I.—Mr. Espi to Mr. Chap 
“17, Hawley-crescent, Camden-town, 
626th November, 1851. 

‘Mr. Espinasse has to-day heard from the Editor of THe 
Critic that he is accused of harbouring a pique against Mr. 
Chapman and his Westminster Review ; because (asis alleged) 
Mr. Chapman gave a preference to some one else, in selecting 
a person to compile a Summary of Foreign Literature for The 

estminster Review. 

“ The facts of the case are briefly these : 

“Some weeks ago, Mr. Espinasse received a note from 
Mr. ——, in which that gentleman informed Mr. F. that 
Mr. Chapman wanted some one to ‘dv’ a Summary of 
Foreign Literature for The Westminster Review; and he in- 
quired whether that was a job that lay in Mr. Espinasse’s 





way. 

“Tt did not lie in Mr. Espinasse’s way. He took no notice 

of Mr. —’s note, and made no application to Mr. Chap- 
man. 
“ About a week afterwards, Mr. —— (luckily in the 
company of another gentleman) called upon Mr. Espinasse ; 
and, in the course of the conversation, inquired why Mr. 
Espinasse had not applied for the job in question. To which 
Mr. Espinasse replied, that he could have nothing to do with 
any publication in which Dr. Hodgson had a part. 

“Luckily for Mr. Espinasse, there was on this occasion 
present, besides himself and Mr. ——, a third gentleman, 
to whom, in the event of any public discussion on the ques- 
tion, he can also appeal, in corroboration of the accuracy of 
the present statement. 

‘Finally, Mr. Espinasse has to-day heard, from the Publisher 
of Tue Criric, that Mr. Chapman has made inquiry after 
‘ Espinasse’s Letter to Dr. Hodgson.’ Mr. Espinasse has to 
inform Mr. Chapman that the letter in question will not be 

lished; but that, as soon as it is printed, he will send a 
copy of it to Mr. Chapman.” 
No. 1I.—Mr. Chapman to Mr. Espinasse. 
“142, Strand, November 27, 1851. 

“Mr. Espinasse has been misinformed in reference to the 
subject of his note of yesterday. Mr. Chapman has not com- 
municated with the Editor of Tae Caritic on either that or 
any other subject, and has not, therefore, inquired of him 
after ‘ Espinasse’s Letter to Dr. Hodgson,’ concerning which 
he knows nothing, and therefore feels no interest.” 

No. 1I.—Mr. Espinasse to Mr. Chapman. 
“17, Hawley-crescent, Camden-town, 
‘27th November, 1351. 

**Mr. Espinasse has not been misinformed ‘ in reference to 
the subject of his note of yesterday.’ He did not say that 
Mr. Chapman had ‘communicated with the Editor of Tur 
Critic.’ The accusation alluded to in that note Aas been 
preferred against him by a Dr. Hodgson, now resident in 
Paris, and lately keeper of a Manchester Boarding-school. 
Mr. Espinasse has not the slightest doubt that the paltry 
charge in question originated with Mr. Chapman, the Book- 
seller of 142, Strand. 

“ With regard to Mr. Chapman’s denial of an inquiry after 
* Espinasse’s Letter to Dr. Hodgson,’ all that Mr. Espinasse 
can say is, that a very dirty little bit of paper, with those 
words on it, and ‘for J. Chapman, 142, Strand,’ also on it, 
was yesterday handed in to the Publisher of THe Critic. If 
the subordinates in Mr. Chapman’s shop take these liberties, 
so much the worse for Mr. Chapman. 

Tn conclusion, and with respect to the final clause of Mr. 
Chapman's note, Mr. Espinasse has to express a fear that, if 
Mr. Chapman does not ‘feel an interest’ in anything ‘ con- 
cerning which he knows nothing,’ he (Mr. C.) will find this 
an extremely uninteresting world.’’ 

















Keurry AND LAW LIFE 
; ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—No. 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, and Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 

Nassau W. Senior Esq., Master in Chancery. 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S 
George Capron, Esq. 

The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 
pany have been transferred to this society. 

POLICIES IN THIS OFFICE ARE INDISPUTABLE, EXCEPT 1N 
CASES OF FRAUD. 

Persons who have been seen by a Medical Officer of the 
Society are not required to appear before the Directors. 

* Free Policies” are issued, at a small increased rate of 
Premium, which remain in force although the Life assured 
may go to any part of the world. 

Policies do not become void by the Life assured going 
beyond the prescribed limits,—so far as regards the in- 
interests of Third Parties,—provided they pay the additional 
premium, so soon as the fact comes to their knowledge. 

Parties assuring within six months of their last birth-day 
are allowed a diminution of Half-a-year in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every five years among the Assured.—At the first Division, 
to the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured 
averaged above 50 per cent. on the premiums paid. 








(000A is a Nut which, besides fari- 


. naceous substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in 
this nut has one advantage, which is, that it is less liable 
than any other oil to rancidity, Possessing these two 
nutritive substances, cocoa is become a most valuable article 
of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other means, 
the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorporated 
with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
Separating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa pre- 
pared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delightful 
i ~_ eer upon the oil, is retained, the 

© preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury ; and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London, 











HE STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERRE- 


OTYPE VIEWS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by Mr. 
CLAUDET, which have excited the admiration of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert. are now exhibited at Mr. Claudet’s 
Photographic Gallery, 107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near 
Vigo-street. These wonderful productions represent the 
various parts of the Crystal Palace, with all the objects 
exhibited in it, not as flat pictures, but as solid tangible 
models, The illusion is so extraordinary, that no words can 
convey an idea of the splendid result of this application of 
Photography to the brilliant discovery of Prof. Wheatstone 
on binocular vision. Nothing is so beautiful as Daguerreo- 
type Portraits examined in the Stereoscope; uncoloured, 
they are no longer pictures, but real statues; and when 
coloured they appear life itself. The effect is produced by 
the coalescence in the Stereoscope of two Pictures or Portraits 
taken at different angles; and this heing exactly the result 
of natural binocular vision, by which objects appear to us 
separate from each other and standing out in relief, the two 
Pictures or Portraits so coinciding present the most complete 
illusion of solidity—in fact, persons looking at these repre- 
sentations for the first time, cannot but think that they have 
before their eyes a real model, every part of which can be 
taken hold of, and separated from the rest. Mr. Claudet’s 
Gallery is open for inspection, and Portraits are taken daily. 


107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 
A SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and to 
Promote CLEANLINESS, which is at all times 
necessarily conducive to Health; and this, as well as 
Economy, is greatly promoted by substituting for the 
noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead 
STEPHENS’ ORIGINAL STAINS and DYES for WOOD, 
to resemble Oak, Mahogany, Satin, and Rosewood. Every 
original invention, when known and established, attracts a 
host of imitators ready to seize on and profit by another's 
ingenuity. Soin the case of these Stains and Dyes, several 
imitators have sprung up; but the inventor beg to assure 
the public that the time he has bestowed upon these articles 
to render them perfect insures against disappointment in 
their use ; his well-known experience in the preparation of 











colours enabling him to effect the most perfect imitations of | 


the various ornamental woods, reflecting all the beauty of 
the natural grain. They are prepared and sold by Henry 
Srepnens, No. 64, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, 
in bottles at 6d. and Is. each, and at &s. per gallon. They 
may be obtained in powder, at 8s. per lb., which dissolves in 
water to form the liquid, and one pound will make one gallon 
of stain, and cover about 120 square yards. — N.B. The trade 
supplied, and a discount allowed. Where also may be ob- 
tained STEPHENS’ well-known WRITING FLUIDS. 





INVALUABLE TO MOTHERS, 
IXON’S FEVER POWDERS for 
CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years 
have been prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with the 
greatest success and advantage to children suffering from 
difficult Teething. The value of these powders depends upon 
their power in controlling the fever which from time to time 
arises during the process of Teething, but they are of equal 
service in every other description of fever to which children 
are liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Small-pox, Chicken- 
pox, Nettle-rash, and other eruptions of the skin ; in which 
disorders the timely use of these powders will prevent 
inflammation, and other ill effeets. The inflammation of the 
throat in Searlatina, of the eyes and lungs in Measles, of the 
eyes and skin in Snall-pox, &c., is the effect of the fever in 
these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflamma- 
tion will not take place, and thus the evil consequences 
resulting to the child’s constitution may, with certainty, be 
prevented. These powders may also be given with great 
advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in the feverish- 
ness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 
these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent 
nurse has the health of infants and children fully under her 
control ; and may relieve herself at the same time from much 
of the anxiety which attends the care of infancy and child- 
hood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a packet on receipt 
of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and sold by J. Dixon, 
Surgeon. Apothecary, ani Accoucher, Bedford-row, 
corner of Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury, London, In Packets, 
containing Nine Powders, Is. 14d., and to be obtained from 
any Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the Kingdom. 
Wholesale Agents, Mezsrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
street, London. 


ARSAPARILLA.—It is asserted by 

_7 many eminent Medical men that there is no Medicine 
in the Materia Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruit- 
ing the debilitated constitution, restoring the tone of the 
stomach, improving the general state of the system, and 
by its continued use removing various morbid symptoms 
ascribed to a deranged condition of the fluids— such as erup- 
tions on the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutaneous dis- 
eases, and rheumatic pains, operating as a general and 
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complete purifier of the blood—Butler’s “Compound Con- | 


centrated Decoction, or “ Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla,” is 
the original of the now numerous preparations of the kind, 
and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners: it is 
most carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica Sarsaparilla 


imported at a low temperature, so as to preserve entirely the | 


virtues of the root in their most efficient and concentrated 
form. A pint bottle is equal to three gallons of the ordinary 
preparation, and double the strength of those usually sold. 


| Cavendish-street. 


Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s.; and | 


quarter-pints, 5s. 6d. 


Also, BUTLER’'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER, in one bottle.—This useful Aperient Preparation, 
besides forming an equally efficient and far more agreeable 
draught than that produced with the common Seidlitz 
powders, is made in much less time, and with infinitely less 
trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a teaspoonful, in water, 
forms a most refreshing saline draught. Being enclosed in a 
bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the 
longest sea voyage or land journey.—Sold at 2s. 6d. the 
bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and accompanied bya 
measure and spoon), by the Preparers, Butler and Harding, 
chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London. Be 


careful to order Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to | 


observe the address.—The above may also be obtained of 


J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Davenport and Stedman, 20, | 
Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; and of most Druggists in every | 


part of the kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
RESEIRATORS (Rooff’s Patent), being 


made on true philosophical principles, supply those 
affected with delicate or diseased lungs with pure, warm 
moist air, without which no cure can be effected, and are 
highly recommended by the most eminent of the medical 
profession. The imperfections of other respirators being 
well-known, need no comment. 

To be obtained, wholesale and retail, at Mr. W. B. PINE’S 
Acoustic Repository, 352, Strand, one door from Wellington- 
street. Descriptions forwarded (post free) on application at 
352, Strand. Price 10s. and upwards. 





EXTRAORDINARY CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED BY 
\ ARKWICK’S PATENT PRIZE 
A MEDAL RESPIRATORS, 2s. 6d. each; Chest Pro- 
tectors, Piline Gout Socks, Knee Caps, &c. for Rheumatism ; 
Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, Warm Gloves, and the Spongio 
Piline Poultice, surpassing (says Mr. Leadam, surgeon to the 
Great Grimsby Docks) any one article used by him during 
the last thirty years for efficacy and cheapness.” 

Sold by Chemists; Rogers and Co., 137, Strand; and 
wholesale by. A. MaRKwick and Co., removed to 28, Martin's- 
lane, Cannon-street. 


» ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES 

ay —These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when 
closed, 3} inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly 
Jupiter’s Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoiter- 
ing Telescope, both as to magnifying and defining power, 
renders it peculiarly adapted to the military gentleman and 
tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the post at 36s.—The 
same Instrument, with an additional Eye-piece (to show 
Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double Stars), with Stand 
and Case, 43 inches by 3 inches, to contain the whole, 3i. 2s. 
—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 








THO? HARRIS & SON’S, 
CRYSTAL SPECTACLES 
THE BEST FOR PRESERVING THE SICHT. 


Best blued steel, 15s.; silver, 20s.; gold, 42s. Also, 
Glass Spectacles. from 2s. 6d. Improved Opera Glasses, Race 
Glasses, and Telescopes, at very reduced prices. — THOS. 
HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal Family, at their 
West-End Establishment, 141 a, Oxford-street, corner of 

Established 70 years. 


I UNN’S PORCELAIN WAX 
CANDLES, 11s. per dozen lbs.—Among the various 
candles introduced tu public notice, these are acknowledged 
to be one of the most superior articles ever manufactured, 
and have been universally admired. They give a brilliant 
light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, free 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the 
finest wax. DUNN’S SOVEREIGN SPERM CANDLES, 
lls. 6d. per dozen Ibs., are much admired, being delicately 
white, brilliantly illuminating, exceedingly hard, requiring 
no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles. 
DUNN'S BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, 8s. 9d. per dozen 
lbs. These are very excellent candles, and are infinitely 
superior to those candles usually sold as ‘‘ composite,” are 
hard, white, require no snuffing, and burn with a silvery 
flame. All these candles are packed for the country in 
boxes containing 24lbs., 36lbs., and upwards. No charge fer 
boxes.—JoHN Dunn & Co., Wax Chandlers, &c., 59, Cannon- 
street, City. Delivered free seven miles. 
TATAT? y 
UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 
4s. Gd. per gallon.—This very superior oil, so largely 
patronised and recommended by the nobility and gentry, is 
equally applicable for the Argand, Solar, French Fountain, 
and every description of patent oil lamps. Its character- 
istics are the strength and brilliancy of light without smoke 
or smell, extreme purity, as it will not corrode the most 
delicate lamp, greater economy in the slowness of con- 
sumption compared with other oils, and not chilling with the 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles, 
Sold only genuine by Joun Dunn & Co., Oil Merchants, 59, 
Cannon-street, City. 

N.B.—From the great satisfaction this oil has given during 
the last twelve years, J. D. & Co. are anxious to assure the 
public it is only to be obtained at their warehouse as above, 
as the same name has been assumed for oils of a widely 
different character. 














PILUL TUSSIS. 
‘ Y9Ct ‘ oe a) 
R. GOSS’S COLD and COUGH 
PILLS, relieve a Cough or Cold at once; assuage the 
distressing symptoms of Asthma, Bronchitis, and influenza ; 
promote Expectoration and act as a certain preventive to 
that harassing companion, a Chronic Cough. 


* Cloister, Gloucester, Nov. 20, 1851. 
“Dear Sir,—Please to send me another large box of your 
Cough Pills. I find them admirable, affording me the only 
relief I ever experienced from any medicine.” 
Faithfully yours,! ZIENRY DEAN. 
Sold in Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Sent free on 
receipt of 14 Stamps, addressed to Dr. GOSS, 31, Ely Place, 
Holborn, London. 


NEW DISCOVER Y.— 
L Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication : and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
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NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of 
Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Orrices, No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the 
Company issue periodical tickets at the following rates of 
premium, which give the holder the option of travelling in 
any class carriage, and on any railway in the kingdom :— 

TO INSURE. 
1,0007. at an annual premium of 20s. 
2007. 9 aia 5s. 

Single journey tickets are likewise issued at most railway 
stations in the kingdom, at the following rates of pre- 
mium :— 

$d. to insure 1,000. in a first-class carriage, 
2d. ditto 5007. in a second-class carriage, 
ld. ditto 2007. in a third-class carriage. 

These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the 
holder in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, 
with proportionate compensation to himself in cases of per- 
sonal injury. ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, Oct. 1851. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
and TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely Registered.) 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital 250,000/., in 5,000 Shares of 507. each. 
DIRECTORS. 
RALPH THOMAS Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. 
BenJAMIN CHANDLER, Jun., Esq., Sherborne. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
James MaAcav.ay, Esq., 28, Chancery-lane. 
Henry Pav tt, Esq., 33, Devonshire-place. 
Rosert Youne, Esq., Battle. 
ACTUAEY AND SECRETARY. 
Wit11aM Netson, Esq., F.S.S. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of 
Assurance to Property as well as to Life; and its business 
consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE 
TITLES, rendering them absolute and perfect. 





The Amount of MORTGAGES GUARANTEED; by which | 


Trustees, Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured 
from Loss, under any circumstances. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and 
LEASEHOLDS ; thereby making them equal or even better 
than Freeholds, for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and 
Guaranteeing their absolute Repayment within a given 
period. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
for Indisputable and Accumulative Policies, Annuities, 
Endowments, Loans. 
E. F. LEEKS, Sec. 


‘PHE ROYAL BRITISH BANK 


(Incorporated by Charter), for Receiving Deposits at 
Interest, Making Advances on Approved Securities, Granting 
Cash Credits, and Tran-acting every other Description of 
Banking Business—Issues Promissory Notes or Bills, payable 
in London, of any amount, and bearing interest or not at 
the option of the depositors or purchasers. 

These Promissory Notes are free of charge, and are trans- 
ferable and negotiable, and may be taken either for deposits 
or be used in the varied transactions of commerce at home 
or abroad. The rates of Interest at present allowed by the 
Bank are as follow, viz. :— 

On Deposits for New Shares for the gradual increase of the 
Capital in terms of the Charter—four per cent. per annum. 

On Deposit Accounts, or deposits for six months—three per 
cent. 

On Balances of Drawing Accounts, held at call—rates 
varying with the sum and time in Bank. In all cases the 
interestis reckoned from day to day. 

Detailed terms of business, and forms of application for 
opening Accounts, &c., will be supplied at the Chief Office of 
the Bank, and at the Branches in the Strand, Lambeth, and 
Islington. 





By Order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager. 
16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London. 


LLISON and ALLISON, PATENT 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 69 and 71, 
Regent-street, removed from Wardour-street and Dean-street. 
PIANOFORTES of the best, for SALE, HIRE, or EXPOR- 





| TATION. Instruments having been out on hire (nearly 
| equal to new), to be sold at a considerable reduction. Second- 


hand Pianofortes by various makers at low prices. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit 
an Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 
manufactured after the most approved designs of modern and 


| antique furniture, in Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French 


MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BUILDING | 


SOCIETIES, without their risks and inconveniences. 


INCREASED and IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED | 


upon Healthy as well as Diseased Lives 


The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others | 
GUARANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Pre- | 


mium, and a reduction of nearly one-half is made when a 
Life Assurance is combined with the Fidelity Guarantee 
Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, 
ot for a Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and 
ANNUITIES GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon 
the returnable or non-returnable system, in case of death 
before attaining the age agreed upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or INCREASED INCOMES 
GRANTED in Exchange for Reversionary Interests, 


WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GRANTED, and all Policies | 


issued by this Society are Indisputable. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information 
will be immediately furnished on application to Wrm.L1amM 


Netson, Esq., Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, | 


Strand, London. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Walnut-tree, &c., at their old-established Warerooms, 75. 
Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES.—ALLISON and ALLISON 
beg to announce to their friends and the public that, to meet 
a demand, now becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of 
instrument than they have hitherto been in the habit of 
making, and from a wish to place within the reach of all a 
really good and sound one, they now manufacture the above 
Pianofortes with the same care and attention which has 
secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-trec, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 
27 guineas each. 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and 
at Messrs. CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name. 





CARRIAGE FREE. 
MNEAS, COFFEES, and SPICES 
seul Carriage bree tv any part of England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
Fine Congou Tea, 3s.4d_ and 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; 
Rare Souchong Tea, 4s.; Finest Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Good 
Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 6d.. 3s. 8d., 48., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d.; Rare 

Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gunpowder, 5s. 8d. 
Choice Coffee, 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., and Is. 3d.; Finest Ja- 


| maica, Is. 4d.; Finest Old Mocha, now only 1s. 4d. 
Spices, One Hundred per Cent. Lower than most other houses. 
| 


HE PROCESS of ICE BEING} 


MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
MASTERS AND CO.'S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 
as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below :— 

MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 

BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER. ICE PERCOLATING 
FUNNEL. 

ENAMELLED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &c. 

MASTERS'S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
an¢ COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards. 

COOLING DECANTER, or CLARET JUG.—COOLING 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &., &c. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
of Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
ZERATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 


operation, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the | 


addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 
N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 
Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 


CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, | 


to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
order.— Price 35s. to 61. 68. 
MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
STREET, 


Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London, 








TMHE LITERARY, ARTISTIC, AND 
SCIENTIFIC REGISTER,—Criric Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand. 

Opened for the Accommodation of AUTHORS, EDITORS, 
ARTISTS, LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN, to supply to 
them a responsible and respectable medium of communication 
for the following purposes. 

PROPRIETORS OF PERIODICALS wanting Editors and 

Writers. 

EDITORS and WRITERS wanting employment. 

N.B.—The entry must state the nature of the employment 
sought, and the species of composition in which the 
applicant is versed, and should be accompanied by 
printed specimens. 

AUTHORS desirous of having their works published, may 
have them properly printed, at fair charges, or submitted 
to proper publishers and their sale negotiated. 

ARTISTS having works of Art to dispose of may register 
them for sale. 

COMPOSERS OF MUSIC may procure their compositions 
to be published. 

SCIENTIFIC MEN, and INVENTORS and PATENTEES, 
may negotiate with security the sale of inventions or 
patents to the best advantage; LECTURERS seeking 
employment by public institutions; scientific apparatus 
for sale may also be registered; 

As also may persons desirous of disposing of Libraries, 
Works of Art, and valuable objects connected with 
Literature, Art, or Science, or for any purpose in which 
the above classes are interested and desire to commu- 
nicate. 

The charge for registration will be five shillings, which must 

be sent, with the instructions, in postage stamps. Full 
particulars of the matter to be registered must accompany 


| them. 





| 
| 


N. B.— No charge will be made for searching the register, 
unless the application be by letter, requiring a reply, in 
which case a fee of one shilling in postage stamps must be 
enclosed. 

The fees of Agency will vary according to the nature and 
amount of the transaction, but they will be very moderate. 

Now Registered for sale—The patent of a machine for 
cleaning boots and shoes. 

All letters relating to the “Literary, Artistic, and Scientific 
Register,” to be addressed to “Mr. CRocKFORD, CRITIC 
Office, 29, Essea Street, Strand,” with the word “ Registry,” 
in the corner. 





IBERTY: its STRUGGLES and 

TRIUMPH; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested 

by the late Revolutionary Movements in Europe. By the 

Rev. J. D. SCHOMBERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author 

of “The Theocratic Philosophy of English History,” “Ele- 

ments of the British Constitution,” “ Political Protestantism,” 
&e. 

‘“‘These spirited lines are addressed by an English Pastor 
to the English people and their rulers. They contain high 
counsel, delivered with dignity, earnestness, and affection ; 
and the poem is as strongly marked by its good sense as it is 
by the elevated tone in which its tuneful lines are rendered.” 
—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versi- 
fication varied ; the thoughts pure and original.” —Shropshire 
Conservative. 

London: Hops and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 
Price One Shilling. 





APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The 


extraordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying 
sound, combined with the great facility with which it can be 
fitted up, renders it superior to any other material for Speak- 
ing Tubes; and it is now extensively used in Public Institu- 
tions, Offices, Private Establishments, Warehouses, Work- 
shops, &c. &c. 

The DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH, for private houses, will be 
found far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great 
saving of time and labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, 
chapels, &c., is another most important application of this 
Tubing, by means of which persons, who have not heard a 
sermon for years, have been able to hear every word spoken 
by the preacher. 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a 
great accommodation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, 
such as Soles for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, 
Brackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, 
Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watchstands, Cups, 
Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and Bouncing 
Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining 
Tanks, &c,; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap- 
dishes, &c., manufactured by 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


HEAP ROOFING, LINING for 

DAMP WALLS, Covering for Verandas, desirable to 

form Light Ceilings, and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or 

Metal, to counteract the heat of the sun, and the wet and 
frost, to top rooms. 

F. M‘NEILLand CO.’S PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING 
FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. Half the 
strength of timber used for slates or tiles only is neecssary, 
and is particularly desirable for farm buildings, workshops, 
and emigrants’ houses, supplied in long lengths by 32 inches 
wide, and easily applied by unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and 
very thick Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of 
the Steam Engine, saving 20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, 
free from odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a 
very effective remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap 
construction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent 
post free, and orders by post executed. Experienced work- 
men also sent out. Established 13 years. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.’S PATENT FELT WORKS, Bnnhill- 
row, Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind 
in London. 


THE BEST FOOD For INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


OBINSUON’S PATENT BARLEY 


has not only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to 
every class of the community, and is acknowiedged to stand 
unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food 
for infants, children, and invalids. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form 
another diet universally esteemed for making a superior 
gruel in fifteen minutes, and alternately with the Patent 
Barley is an excellent food for children and invalids; being 
particularly recomended by the faculty as the purest and 
best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is 
a light, nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article 
of food, and is held in high estimation as a diet for infants 
and invalids. It supersedes.the use of the Pearl Sago, to which 
it is very superior. 

Rosinson and BeEtvitie, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in 
Town and Country. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 

3owels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 

as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.-—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by all 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
lls., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. 
each. , 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation, ” 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows: —‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 
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Just published, in 8vo., price 9s., 


SHE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
An Attempt to Illustrate the True Principles of Christian 
Union. In EIGHT LECTURES Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year 1851, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By 
HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John's College, Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

Oxford: Wmiram Granam. London: T. Harcmarp, 

187, Piccadilly. 





WARD’S SAFE GUIDE TO INVESTMENTS, 
This day, in 12mo., price 6s. in cloth, 
~ TREATISE on INVESTMENTS; 
being a Popular Exposition of the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of the lla- 
bility to depreciation and loss. By ROBERT ARTHUR 
WARD, solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
ErFinGHAM WILson, publisher, 11, Royal Exchange; and 
Simpxin, MarsHauy & Co. 





HARVEY AND DARTON’S JUVENILE AND SCHOOL 
BOOK DEPOT. 
Just Published. 

NEW CATALOGUE of JUVE- 


NILE AND SCHOOL BOOKS of all descriptions, on 


SALE at the Original Establishment, which may be obtained | 


gratis, post free, by parties requiring the same sending their 


addresses to C. HarcHARD Patmer, successor to Harvey & | 


Dagron, 55, Gracechurch-street, London. 





Just completed, 


HE BIBLE OF EVERY LAND. 


The Languages and Dialects, so multifarious, into 
which Tae Hory Scriptures have, in whole or in part, been 
rendered, are here represented in their own distinctive charac- 
ters, and their Critical and Philological History exemplified 
and detailed, embracing the Monosyllabic ; the Shemitic ; the 
Indo-European ; those in Detached Families ; the Polynesian, 
or Malayan; the African; the American; and the Mixed or 
Impure Languages. Geographical and statistical descriptions 
of family and race, as well as the state of the people; the 
peculiarities of their several Languages ; the occasion, origin, 
and progress of the versions on record first attempted, and 
the results of their distribution ;—are all shown, and further 
fully illustrated with chorce ETHNOGRAPHIC MAPs IN COLOUR, 
and AN ELABORATE SERIES OF ALPHABETS. In one elegant 
quarto volume, handsomely bound in half morocco, price 2/. 2s, 

London : Samvet Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
where may also be procured Bibles in sumptuous or plain 
bindings, New Testaments, Prayer Books, Lexicons, Gram- 
mars, Concordances, Psalters, etc. etc., in ancient and modern 
Languages. Multe terricolis lingue, ccelestibus una. 





Just published, T wo Vols, feap. 8vo., price 5s. each, 


AN and his MIGRATIONS, and the 

ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH COLONIES and 

DEPENDENCIES. By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. &c. 


And, by the same Author, in One Vol. 8yo., Illustrated, 

price 21s., 

The NATURAL HISTORY of the VARIE- 
TIES of MAN. 

“The truly masculine minds of England, of Continental 
Europe, and of Anglo-Saxon America, will prize it as the best 
book of its time on the best subject of its time.” — Weekly News. 

“The most obvious characteristic of Dr. Latham’s style is 
one that fits it admirably for the popular treatment of such 
topics. He is sparing of words, and goes direct to his point- 
expressing clearly and shortly all he has to say, and dwelling 
upon cach part of his subject only so long as to show his 
mastery of 1t, and evince an earnest desire that all he knows 
shall pass clearly into the minds of his readers. Thus, into 
two small volumes, he has put as much information as we 
ever saw brought within a like compass; and has done it so 
as to leave no ground of complaint of obscurity to a reader 
who gives him a fair share of attention.” —The Globe, Novy. 8. 

Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
Price 1s. 6d. in fancy boards, 
HAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. Volume XII. 

ConTENTs :—No. 89. Railway Communication.—90, The 
Incas of Peru.—91. Marfreda; or, The Icelanders.—92. What 
is Philosophy ?—93. European Intercourse with Japan — 
94. The Half-Caste; a Tale.—95. The Progress of America. 
—96. The Duke of Wellington. 

*,* This series is now completed. 
Price 3s. cloth boards, 

ANCIENT HISTORY. Forming one of the 

volumes of ‘‘Chambers’s Educational Course.” 
Price 3s., cloth boards, 

MAN UAL of MUSIC. By JOSEPH 
GOSTICK. Forming one of the volumes of “ Chambers’s 
Educational Course.” 


Price 1s., in fancy boards, 
POEMS for YOUNG PEOPLE. Forming 


one of the volumes of “‘Chambers’s Library for Young 
People.” 


*.* This series is now complete in Twenty volumes. 
Price 1s. 6d, each book, 
DRAWING-BOOKS;; consisting of a series of 
Progressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, with 
general Instructions. In Eighteen Books. 
Books I. to X. are published. 





To be issued at Christmas, 
Price 6d., in paper cover, 


CHAMBERS'S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


Volume I. To be continued in Monthly volumes. 
W. and R. Cuampens, Edinburgh; W.S. Orgs and Co, 

Amen Corner, ‘ 

M'‘Guasiay, Dul 


London; D. N, Cuampers, Glasgow; J. 
in; and sold by all Booksellers. 

















Just published, 


HE ORDINANCE OF BAPTISM, | 


as it was Instituted of God, Preached and Administered 

by his Servant John, Enforced by the Lord Jesus Christ, 

Taught by the Apostles, and Required by all who are Seeking 

Salvation “after the due order.” By SEACOMBE ELLISON. 
Cloth boards, Is. 

“This is an excellent work—a book for the million—the 

style being clear, plain, and concise. It is well calculated to 


teach the muliitude the design of the holy ordinance of | 


baptism. It contains no philosophical reasonings,—no deep 
drawn arguments to confound the intellect and bewilder the 
imagination,—but consists of earnest and direct appealings 
to the Scriptures, and of plain, unsophisticated expositions 
of them. * * ® We say to the wayfaring man, 
to the jaded artizan and worn-out labourer, who are seeking 
to obtain that rest and peace in Christ which they cannot 
find in the world,— Buy the book, read it, and be happy.”— 
Editor of the Gospel Banner. 

** We have received a copy of this work, consisting of 112 
pages, which we have great pleasure in introducing to our 
readers, in the hope that some of them may assist in giving 
it what it eminently deserves, a large circulation. 
important subject of Baptism, it is a work for the million.” 
The British Millennial Harbinger. 


The MILLENNIUM; or, the Coming of Christ | 


to reign, in the Spirit and Power of his Gospel, over “all 
People, Nations, and Languages ; Illustrated by Prophecy 
and the signs of the Times. By the same Author. Sewed, ls 
The two works together, cloth boards, 2s. 

London: SimpKINn, MARSHALL and Co. 
Marptes, Lord-street-buildings, 50, Lord-street. Edinburgh : 
J. MCIRHEAD. 


OOKS PUBLISHED AT THE 
“LAW TIMES ” OFFICE, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

The PRACTICAL STATUTES of SESSION 
1851. Edited by WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 7s. cloth, 8s. 6d. half-bound, 10s. bound. To be 
continued annually. 

The NEW CRIMINAL LAW STATUTES, 
(Lord Campbell’s Act for the Administration of Criminal 
Justice, Expenses of Prosecutions Act, the Criminal 
Offences Act), together with all the Criminal Statutes, and 
a Digest of all the Criminal Cases decided during the last 
four years, serving as a Supplement to Archbold or Roscoe, 
with Notes ind Index. 
rister-at-Law Editor of ‘‘Cox’s Criminal Law Cases,” and 
W. ST. L. BABINGTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
7s. 6d. cloth ; 9s. half-calf; 10s. calf. 


The LAW RELATING to MASTER and 
SERVANT, comprising Domestic and Menial Servants and 
Clerks, Husbandmen, and Persons employed in the different 
Manufactories. By CHARLES J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards ; 
8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half calf; 10s. 6d. calf, 


The LAW and PRACTICE of 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, terminating and permanent, and of 
FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, with all the Cases decided 
to this time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, Pleadings, and 
other Matters and Instructions. By JOHN THOMPSON, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d 





copies. 
COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES. 
I., I., Ill. and IV. of Vol. V., price 5s. 6d. each. 


Part 


This is the 


only complete series of Criminal Reports. It is cited through- | 


out Roscoe's Criminal Evidence, and Archbold’s Criminal 
Pleading. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Any of the back parts or volumes may still be had. Four 
volumes are now completed. Prices: Vol. I. 30s. 6d.; 
Vol. 11. 31s.; Vol. III. 41s. 6d,; Vol. IV., 35s. 6d.; each 
volume half-bound. 


The LAW DIGEST, Part XII. (being Part 
II. of Voi. IV.): a General Index to all the Law enacted 
and decided during the half-year ending Ist June, 1851, By 
E. WISE and D. T. EVANS, Esqrs., Barristers -at-Law. 
Price 8s. 6d. boards; 9s. cloth, Vol. L, 16s.; Vol. II., 32s.; 
Vol. IIL, 37s.; each volume in half-calf. 

Second Edition of 

The CONSOLIDATION ACTS, by which all 
Public Companies, Local Commissioners, &c., are governed, 
With the addition of all the Cases decided upon their construc- 
tion to this time, an Introduction, and copious Index. By 
EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 16s. 
boards : 16s. 6d. cloth; 18s. half-bound; 19s. bound 

N.B.—The possessors of the first edition may have the 
Supplement, eontaining the Notes of Cases decided, for inter- 
eaving. Price ls. 6d. sewn, 2s. boards. 


The HAND-BOOK for MAGISTRATES, 
containing the following Works required for hourly reference, 
bound together in law calf, with coloured paper to mark the 
divisions, namely : Baines’s Act for the Regulation of Quarter 
Sessions’ Practice and Appeals; with Notes. Second Edition 
of Saunders’ Administration of Justice Acts. Second Edition 
of Cox’s Practice of Poor Removais. Second Edition of 
Saunders’ Nuisance Removal Act. Cox’s New Acts for the 
Administration of the Criminal Law. Saunders’ Law of 
Bastardy. Cox’s Crown and Government Security Act. 
Cox’s Powers and Duties of Special Constables. 

Price of the volume, bound and lettered, 24s. 
The Fourth Edition of 

COX and LLOYD’S LAW and PRACTICE 

ofthe COUNTY COURTS ; entirely revised and rewritten, 





soas to include the NEW RULES of PRACTICE, all the | 


New Statutes, and all the Cases decided up to the present 
time. Price 2ls. cloth; 23s. half calf; 24s. calf. 


Second Edition of 


HUGHES’S PRACTICE of SALES of REAL | 


PROPERTY, comprising full instructions, with Precedents, 
for the Solicitor, from the preparing of Conditions of Sale to 
the completion of the Conveyance, and both for Vendor and 
Purchaser. By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of ‘‘The Practice of Mortgages,” ‘ Concis« 
Precedents in Modern 
vols., 31s. 6d. cloth; 35s. 6d. half-boun 
and ls. 6d. per vol. extra for interleaving. 

London: JoHy Crocgr 


; 378. 6d. bound; 


BD, Law Times Office. 


On the | 


Liverpool: Davin | 


By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Bar- | 


Price | 


BENEFIT | 


hoards: Se cloth; | 
9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and 1s. extra for interleaved | 


Conveyancing,” &c. Price, the two | 
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| Sore m Sey 
|K OSSUTH IN ENGLAND, 
\ is now ready, price Is. An authentic Life of His 
| Excellency, LOUIS KOSSUTH, Governor of Hungary. 
| With a full Report of his Speeches delivered in England, 
at Southampton, Winchester, London, Manchester and Bir- 
| mingham. Together with his Address to the Inhabitants of 
the United States. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Character and Political Principles of Kossuth. Ilustrated 
by sixteen beautiful engravings. 











London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
On December 1 will be published, 12mo., price 5s. half-bound, 


| ‘Fa EORY and PRACTICE; or, a 
PROGRESSIVE, CLEAR, and PRACTICAL COURSE 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE (chiefly adapted from Meidin- 
ger’s Grammaire Allemande Pratique), containing a Practical 
Grammar with Conversational Exercises, an Easy Introduce 
tion to Translating German, Annotations, and References to 
the Grammar. By J. N. VLIELAND, many years Professor 
of French and German in King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar 
School, Norwich, and Author of various well-known French 
| and Italian Educational Works. 
| London: Simpxin, Marsaatt and Co.; and 
Apams and Co. Norwich: T. Prresr. 








HAMILTON, 


SCUDAMORE ON THE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
AND ROME. 
In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

ETTERS to a SECEDER from the 
4 CHURCH of ENGLAND to the COMMUNION of 
| ROME. By W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditching- 

ham, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
| Ruivineton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
| Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
| An ESSAY on the OFFICE of the INTEL- 

LECT in RELIGION. 9s. 








In royal 12mo., price 5s., cloth, 
. 5 . TT a 
TrHE HECUBA of EURIPIDES, 
chiefly from the Text of Porson, with a Translation 
| of his Annotations and Prefaces; a Life of Euripides; the 
Metres and Scansion of the Choral Odes; Questions; a full 
| Index; and Notes, original and selected. By GEORGE B. 
WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: Printed at the University Press, for S. J. MacHEN, 
M. W. Rooney, W. B. Kerry, IL. V. Morris, G. BeLtLew, 
James ConNisH. London: SumpKin, MarsHatt and Co, 












| [XVENTS to be REMEMBERED in 

4 the HISTORY of ENGLAND, its SOVEREIGNS and 

| its PEOPLE, from the Earliest Time to the Present. Re- 

lated in the words of the best Writers, the old Chronicles, 

| Poets, and modern Historians, forming a series of interesting 

| Narratives of the most remarkable occurrences in each 

| reign, with reviews of the Manners, Domestic Habits 

Amusements, Costume, &c. of the People; on a new and 
original plan. By CHARLES SELBY. 

London: Darron and Co., Holborn-hill. 





MOVEMENT—INFORMATION—ENTERTAINMENT. 

T H E LEAD EB & 

] A complete Weckly Newspaper. Price 6d. 

For all PotrricaL Movements—the Manceuvres of Parties 
at Home—the Combinations of Courts—Diplomatists and 
Armies Abroad; the Movements of Peoples in the struggle to 
| achieve and enlarge their freedom. 
| For all Shapes of Procress—the Progress of the People in 
Political Freedom, Social Reform, and ‘Education; the Pro- 
gress of Discovery, Practical Knowledge, and Practical 
Science; the Progress of Free Action in Thought and Spiri- 
tual Development. 

For all that is going on in the Worup of Actrivrry—in 
300ks and Art, in the Drama, in the Changes of Trade and 
Industry, in the Extension of Railway and Steam Transit 
throughout the World, in the Advancement of Insurance, 
in Personal News, in Law and Police, and in Adventure far 
| and wide. 
| For Open SpEAKING—a Plain Treatment of every subject 

in direct terms; a Free utterance of Opinion open to all; a 
Constant Vindication of High Principles, Chivalrous Feeling 
and Noble Motives—See ‘‘THe Leaper.” 

OrriceE—10, Wellington street, Strand. 





IMBECILE CHILDREN. 
C OLVILLE INSTITUTION, 
LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK. 
} Conducted by Dr. Foreman, M.D., Edinburgh, &c., &c., 
Late Resident Physician and Superintendent of the Asylum 
for Idiots, Highgate. 
Dr. Foreman respectfully requests the attention of the 
parents or friends of those children who are affiicted with 
| enfeebled intellect, to the following notice : ; 

This Institution (the only one upon the same principle in 
the kingdom) is entirely devoted to the care and education 
of Imbecile Children belonging to the Upper Classes ; and 
its claims are of a threefold nature. 

Ist. It is strictly private, and under the personal care of 





Dr. ForEMAN, who has had considerable experience in the 
subject. 
2nd. It affords, in every way that science can suggest, both 


| 
| remedial and curative means; in this ¢ bject Colville is greatly 
aided by its locality, being sufficiently near the sea to secure 
a bracing, dry, and purely marine atmosphere, and yet 
delightfully sheltered by the plantations which bound the 
grounds. 
3rd. Colville is essentially a Family Home, replete wth 
| every comfort, and to promote this, no cases are admitted 
without deliberate and full inquiry. 
|  Referees.—Professors ALison and Cunistison, University of 
| Edinburgh; Dr. T B. Peacock, Physician to St. Thomas's 
| Hospital, London. 
| Local Referees.—S. M. Peto, Esq., M.P. 
t 


Somerleyton 


Suffolk ; Dr. Hut1, Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital; Rev. F. Cunnincuam, Vicar of Lowestoft; W.C. 
WortTuincton, Eaq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Mutford and 


| Lothingland Infirmary, Lowestoft. 
| Most satisfactory private references and testimonials can 
also be given. 

For particulars apply to Dr 
Lowestoft, Suffolk 


FOREMAN, Colville, 


THE CRITIC. 


[DecemBer 1, 1851.] 


———_———_ 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
came CHURCH HISTORY. 
Vol. V. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 





ICERO’S ORATIONS, literally 
Translated by C.D. YONGE, M.A., including all the 
ORATIONS AGAINST VERRES. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Henry G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

TY saa Fe ; 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. | 





~ BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
GASSIZ and GOULD’S COM- 
PARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY, touching the Structure 
and Development of the Races of Animals, Living and 
Extinct. Enlarged by Dr. WRIGHT. Post 8vo., with 390 
Woodcuts. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
IR THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS, 
edited by SIMON WILKIN, F.L.S. Vol. L, containing 
the VULGAR ERRORS, Post 8vo. Fine Portrait. 5s. 


Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 
| AWTHORNE’S TWICE TOLD 
TALES. Post 8vo. Price ls. 

Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR DECEMBER. 





CITY MEN AND CITY MANNERS. 
On the Ist of December will be published, price 3s. 6d., 
HE CITY; or, the Physiology of 
LONDON BUSINESS. With Sketches on ’Change 
and at the Coffee Houses. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 6s. 


OGIC for the MILLION. 
Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

* Tt will be as easy for the reader of this book to eschew 
bad arguments as for a student of grammar to avoid erro- 
neous expressions.”— Smith, Elder & Co.’s Literary Circular. 

London: Loneman & Co., 39, Paternoster-Row. 


A 
By a 





PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Now ready, in imperial quarto, handsomely bound, price 
Two Guineas, 


ARABLES of OUR LORD, 
Tilustrated, in Twelve Designs, by JOHN FRANKLIN, 
and Engraved in Line by P. Lightfoot, W. H. Watt, A. 
Blanchard, F. Joubert, E. Goodall, and H. Nusser (of 
Dusseldorf.) The words ofthe Parables and the Title Page 
engraved in anciont Church Tont, by Recker, 
* Fifty First-proof Coples, upon half-sheet Imperia), India 
paper, in a Portfolio, price Five Guineas. 
London: J. Mircnett, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
Queen, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 





Just published, Corrected and Enlarged, Seconp Eprtion of 


HE GUIDE to ADVERTISERS. 
By an OLD ADVERTISER. Price 6d., in a stiff 
cover, or 9d. in cloth. This work contains :— 
The Principles of Advertising. 
Instructions to Advertisers. 
Rules for Advertising. 
The various subjects for Advertisement, and the 
best medium for circulating them. 
A List of the London Journals, with the amount 
and character of the circulation of each. 
Journals circulating among the Higher Classes. 
Ditto among the Middle Classes. 
Ditto among the Lower Classes. 
Clerical Journals. 7] 
Legal Journals. 
Medical Journals. > With their several circulations, 
Literary Journals. | 
Mercantile Journals. J 
The Provincial Journals 
Counties. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


arranged in order of 





NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
Now ready, 

1. POOR HENRY, from the German 

of Dr. BARTH, translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Esq., with Engravings on Wood, and Illuminated Wrapper 
in Gold. 
Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following : 

2, BIBLE STORIES, by the Author of 
“ Chick-seed Without Chick-weed,” &c., with Illustrations. 

3. FIRESIDE VERSES, by MARY HOWITT, 
with Eght Illustrations printed in Oil Colours 

4. PARLEY’S JUVENILE TALES for BOYS 
and GIRLS, Illustrated with Plates printed in Oil Colours. 

5. PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and SKY, 
with Illustrations on Wood. 

6. PARLEY’S WONDERS of EARTH, with 
Illustrations on Wood. 

7. CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK, by Mrs. 
JERRAM. First Series, lllustrated by S. WILLIAMS and 
GILBERT. 

8. CHILD’S OWN 


Series, ditto, ditto. 








STORY-BOOK. Second | 


London: Darton and Co, 58, Holborn-hill. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY, 


I. 
Women of Christianity, Exem- 


plary for Piety and Charity. 
By Miss JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of 
“Woman in France,” “Nathalie,” &. With 
Portraits. One Volume post 8vo., price 12s. cloth, 


II. 
Memoirs of the late Emperor 
of China, and the Court of 
Pekin. By the late Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff. 


In One Volume. 


III. 


Pictures of Life in Mexico. 
By R. H. MASON, Esq. Two Volumes, post 
8vo., with Etchings. 

IV. 

Two Families: an Episode in 

the History of Chapelton. By 


the Author of “ Rose Douglas.” In Two Vols. 


Vv: 
Agatha Beaufort; or, Family 
Pride. By the Author of “ Pique.” In Three 
Volumes. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 


The Fair Carew; or, Husbands 
and Wives. In Three Volumes. 


*€ One of the cleverest novels that has appeared for some 
time.” — Weekly News. 

“A well-written, sensible, and amusing novel.”—Jforning 
Advertiser. 


II, 


Florence Sackville; or, 
Dependence. By Mrs. BURBURY. 
Volumes. 


*¢ This is a first novel, we hope it will not be the last by its 
author. Mrs. Burbury possesses a clear appreciation of humour 
and pathos, a firm hand in noting down the boundary lines 
and salient features of character, and a constancy to the 
leading plan and purpose of her story. There is nothing 
untrue to real life and suffering in the position and repute of 
Florence Sackville,””—Atheneeum, 

“Themost promising novel we have met with for some 
time. It is an extremely careful, skilful piece of writing, 
containing several sketches of character, finished and truthful 
in a high degree; and the spirit in which it is written is as 
much to be approved as its cleverness. We strongly commend 
this novel to favourable attention.” —Zzaminer. 


Self- 


In Three 


III. 
In Post 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 


Golden Dreams and Waking 
Realities: being the Adventures of 


a Gold-Seeker in California and the Pacific. By 
WILLIAM SHAW. 


“This book is most excellent: its three hundred and six- 
teen pages of truth have humour and incident enough for the 
thousand pages of a three-volume novel.” —Ezaminer. 

** Intending gold-seekers, whether in California or Austra- 
lia, will find much to interest and instruct them in Mr. Shaw's 
eventful record. From the first page to the last, his book is 
full of incident and interest.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 

*‘One of the most interesting and best written books that 
we have seen on California.”—Atheneum. 


The King of the Golden ‘River; 


or, the Black Brothers. By JOHN RUSKIN, 
Esq., Author of “ Modern Painters,” With 20 
Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE. Price 
2s. 6d. 


* This little fairy tale is by a master-hand. The story has 
a charming moral, and the writing is so excellent, that it 
would be hard to say which it will give most pleasure to, the 
very wise man or the very simple child."—Zzaminer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER ¢ Co., 65, Cornhill, 





PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
HE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Davin BocveE, 86, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in 18mo. price 6/, or in cloth gilt 1s. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION 


SPIRITUALIZED. By Rev. H. BIRCH. 

“We wish we could see this invaluable little book put 
into the hands of every individual visiting the Crystal 
Palace.” 

London: Jonun Snow, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 6d., or post free for ten stamps, 


SERMON, lately published by 
request, In aid of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. By the Rev. HENRY COOPER, Perpetual 
Curate of Flockton, Yorkshire. 
E. Kemp, New-street, Huddersfield. 





Just published, in royal 32mo., cloth, Gilt Edges, price 3s. 6d. 


HE CHURCH of the INVISIBLE ; 
or WORLD OF SPIKITS. A Manual for Christian 
Mourners. By the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A., Oxon, 
Author of ‘The Christian Life,” “God and Man,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: JamMEs DaRLtno, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 





Now ready, second edition, with 12 Plates and 290 Wood 
Cuts, 8vo. 22s, 
UEKETT’S TREATISE on the 
MICROSCOPE. Second Edition. Much Improved. 8vo. 
HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. By Drs. 
KNAPPS, RONALDS and RICHARDSON. Vol. 3, 8vo. 
With wood-cuts and coloured lithographs. Price 22s. 
London: H. BarLurere, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 
290, Broadway, New York. 


ACKERMANN and Co.’s CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 
‘LORAL POEMS, with Pictures in 


the Flowers. The Poetry by F. W. N. BAYLEY. 
Containing six elaborately coloured subjects, price, elegantly 
bound, 15s. 
The FLORAL MONTHS OF ENGLAND. 
By Miss E. GIRAUD. 17 coloured plates, neatly bound, 
price 21s. 





Works by the same Lady. 


FLOWER OF SHAKSPEARE AND 
MILTON, 26s. each volume. 

PORTRA#TS of the KINGS OF FRANCE, 
with remarkable events of each reign, from Hugh Capet 
to the present period, 42 cards in a case, 7s. 6d., or as a@ 
sheet, 5s. 

The PICTQRIAL SCRIPTURE ALPHABET, 
26 coloured cards in a case for biblical instruction, price 5s. 

London : 96, Strand, 


Susie. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT IN MUSIC THAT HAS APPEARED. 

This day is published, price 5s. (in illuminated boards, gilt 

edges, &c.) the whole OPERA LA SONNAMBULA, for the 

Pianoforte. Boosey’s new copyright edition, perfect and 
complete, and most beautifully engraved and printed. 


T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street. 














COMPANION TO THE PSALM AND HYMN BOOK, 
By GEORGE FORBES. 


Just published, price 5s., cloth, gilt, a Pocket Edition of 


ONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY 


for FOUR VOICES, Organ or Piano, with words for 

the Psalms (Hall's selection); dedicated by permission to 
the Rev. Drs. Spry, Dale, Gurney, &c. &c. 

“More valuable than many works of higher pretensions.” 
—Atlas. 

“This is a most useful and most timely publication.”— 
Educational Times. 

“No father of a family should be without copies of this 
useful little work.” —Globe. 
T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street ; and Wricut, Pall Mall, 


Blu MENTHAL’S NEW PIANO- 
N 





PORTE MUSIC. 
FLEURS EMBLEMATIQUES :— 
Yo. 1. Primévera eo se 

2. Violette 
3. Rose 
4 
5 


oe 
oe 


oe on 


. Romarin .. ee 
. Pensée .. ee 

5. Heliotrope ee ee 
Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EWELL and LETCHFORD’S NEW 
e MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. ‘Farewell to the Ex- 
hibition; " the popular Air composed by FERDINAND 
SOMMER, and performed by him on the Sommerophone in 
the Crystal Palace; and, by command of Her Majesty, on 
the 14th of October, is now published for the Pianoforte, 
beautifully illustrated, price 3s. ‘‘ La Perle de L’Exposition,” 
composed by MAGNUS, and performed by him nearly 500 
times on Erard’s pianoin the main east avenue; and the 
“Greek Slave Ballad,” illustrated in chromolithography. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

London: JEWEL. and Letusainer, 17, Soho-square. 
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Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joan Crockronp, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, December 1, 1851. 








